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THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


We have been reminded lately, with considerable emphasis, that 
the question of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
English Church is “eminently a practical one,” and that “ it 
cannot be dealt with according to abstract theories.” Thirty years 
ago, when the Disestablishment movement began, there was apparent 
ground for the suggestion that its leaders did not discriminate 
between the province of political speculation and the province of 
practical politics. 

The movement had its origin in deep religious convictions—I 
might almost say, in fervent religious enthusiasm. Mr. Edward 
Miall and the men who were associated with him in founding what 
is now known as the Liberation Society, objected to the eccle- 
siastical Establishment because they believed that it was altogether 
out of harmony with the genius of the Christian faith. To them it 
seemed that the Establishment had succeeded in secularising the 
Church, and that it had failed in Christianising the State. They 
argued that the zeal of the laity is repressed when the maintenance 
of the institutions of worship is provided for by national endowments ; 
that the system of patronage, which they contended is an essential 
part of the Establishment, must exert a pernicious influence on the 
spirit and on the efficiency of the clergy ; and that when the creed and 
ritual of a Church are fixed by act of parliament, the Church suffers 
a loss of spiritual freedom, for which the alleged advantages it receives 
from the State can constitute no adequate compensation. All these 
arguments were illustrated and enforced by an appeal to notorious 
and glaring ecclesiastical abuses, nearly all of which have disap- 
peared, and which to the present generation are almost incredible. 

The movement was religious in its origin, and for many years 
nearly all who took a prominent part in it were actuated by religious 
motives, But as no practical results were possible apart from politi- 
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cal action, it was necessary to justify the movement on political 
grounds. The leaders found an extremely convenient political 
theory ready to their hand. They were Radicals, and many of the 
Radicals of those days believed that when the State attempts any- 
thing more than the direct defence of life and property against 
“force and fraud,” it passes beyond the limits within which its action 
should be confined. On that theory the State exceeds its true 
powers when it builds lighthouses on the dangerous points of our 
eoast; when it makes an ordnance survey, and publishes ordnance 
maps; when it sends an expedition to the North Pole; when it 
establishes a post-office, and buys up the telegraph lines; votes 
money to the London University and to the British Museum; and 
above all, when it levies rates and makes grants from the Con- 
solidated Fund for the erection and maintenance of elementary 
schools. The theory reduces the State to a machine for building 
prisons and courts of law; for organizing the police, selecting 
jurymen, and paying the salaries of judges. 

This ignoble and impracticable limitation of the functions of the 
State has been long abandoned. As a party—there are individual 
exceptions—the Radicals have been gradually drifting to a theory 
which is the precise antithesis of the creed held by many Radicals 
thirty years ago. The change in their position has excited the 
surprise and even the anxiety of liberal politicians on the Continent 
who are acquainted with English politics. During the first quarter 
of this century, it was the Tory party which was always calling for 
the interference of the State in the affairs of the people, and the 
theory of a paternal government was the perpetual object of Radical 
invective and derision. Now it is the advanced wing of the Radical 
party which insists that in a thousand directions the State has been 
guilty of a flagrant neglect of duty, and that the wealth and in- 
telligence, and the general prosperity of the country imperatively 
demand new legislation. This extraordinary revulsion of opinion 
admits of a very simple and obvious explanation ; but at first sight 
the history of the Radical party during the last half century in 
relation to the true limits of legislative action is as grotesque as the 
story of the apparent inconsistencies of William von Humboldt. In 
1792 he wrote an essay—fortunately he did not publish it—in which 
he contended that both education and the maintenance of religion lie 
altogether beyond the true province of civil government; in 1809 
he was a Prussian minister of state, and had charge of the depart- 
ment of religious worship and public instruction. 

It was a mere accident, however, that the early Liberationists 
identified their movement with the narrowest, meanest, and most 
impracticable political theory that any rational intellect ever 
invented. When the theory disappeared, one of the stock arguments 
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was no longer heard from Liberation platforms, but the forces which 
gave real strength to the movement continued to act with undi- 
minished vigour. No element of power had been lost. 

There are no doubt many Liberationists who still hold a “theory” 
about the functions of civil government in relation to religion. But 
the theory is negative rather than positive. They contend that the 
State is necessarily disqualified by the nature of its organization for 
interfering advantageously with religious faith and worship, and that 
the characteristic life and glory of modern civilisation consist in the 
gradual rescue of the whole domain of religion from the control of 
the civil government. The general principle assumes a more defi- 
nite form when it is stated by those Liberationists who have a strong 
faith in the supernatural claims of the Christian revelation. To 
“establish ” a false religion must be pernicious; and for a Christian 
government to endeavour to suppress a false religion by public law 
is to violate the fundamental principles of the Christian faith. To 
persecute Christianity is a crime ; to endeavour to sustain it by any 
other means than the spontaneous service and free gifts of those who 
believe in it, is contrary to its essential spirit ; and to place the 
control of the Church and the administration of its affairs in the 
hands of secular rulers is certain to lessen its spiritual power and to 
render ecclesiastical and doctrinal corruption inevitable. The State 
may resist religious organizations when they imperil social order 
and tranquillity ; it may punish priests when, in the name of reli- 
gion, they inflict any injury on the person, or property, or reputation 
of individual citizens; it may restrain acts which are immoral and 
of evil example, even when those acts are defended by an appeal to 
religious sanctions; it may repress public religious celebrations 
which disturb the public peace; in other words, when religion 
encroaches on the province of the State, the State has the right, and 
is under the obligation, to assert its own authority, and to protect 
the general interests of the nation; but religion, as such, should 
neither be assisted nor persecuted by civil governments. 

Those Nonconformists who are most active and prominent in 
the Liberation movement, hold some such theory as this. But 
the theory is no essential part of the case of the Liberationists. A 
man may be a zealous Liberationist, and yet believe that when 
Augustine came to England it was natural and expedient that the 
Saxon kings who received the new faith should enforce the pay- 
ment of tithes, and give to bishops and mitred abbots seats in the 
national councils. He may glory in the policy of Elizabeth and her 
statesmen in relation to Rome, and may only regret that the policy 
was not more consistent, more vigorous, and more thorough. But the 
question has become one of practical politics, and passed to the 
“positive stage.” 
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This transition has been greatly assisted by a clearer apprehension 
during the last few years of the true nature of the ecclesiastical 
Establishment in this country. Till recently the popular conception 
of it corresponded very closely with that of Bishop Warburton. The 
State and the Church were regarded as two great independent 
powers which had entered into an alliance for their mutual advan- 
tage—the State conferring authority, dignity, and wealth, the 
Church, in return, surrendering a large measure of her indepen- 
dence, and engaging to promote the cause of order and morality 
among the people. Neither the Liberationists nor their opponents 
have quite given up this way of stating the case. Conservative 
newspapers still describe the Church as a great corporation possess- 
ing vast wealth, which the State is bound to respect just as it 
respects the wealth of great landed proprietors. Liberation speakers 
still denounce the injustice of which the State is guilty in selecting 
one Church out of many, and conferring on its ministers excep- 
tional privileges, and endowing them with national property. The 
Liberation attack is no doubt fairly justified by what Mr. Freeman 
describes as “the actual state of English law as to ecclesiastical 
matters.” * The Conservative idea of a great corporation is a delu- 
sionaltogether. Thereis no such corporation as the Church of England 
known to English law. Nor, on the one hand, was there ever any formal 
contract between the State and the Church, nor any deliberation on 
the part of the State as to which of several Churches it should 
endow. Nor is there, properly speaking, an “alliance” between the 
Church and the State in England any more than there is an 
alliance between the army and the State, or between the State 
and the Civil Service. ‘An alliance between Church and State in a 
Christian commonwealth,” said Edmund Burke, “is, in my opinion, 
an idle and fanciful speculation. An alliance is between two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent, such as between 
two Sovereign States. But in a Christian commonwealth the Church 
and the State are one and the same thing, being different parts of 
the same whole.” Richard Hooker held the same ground. He said 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity, “There is not any man of the 
Church of England but the same is also a member of the common- 
wealth, nor any member of the commonwealth which is not also of 
the Church of England.” This is what Dean Stanley means when 
he describes Methodists, Independents, and Baptists as ‘‘nonconform- 
ing members of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Freeman has put the case very clearly :—“ In early times the 
Church was simply the nation, looked at with reference to religion, 
just as the army was the nation looked at with reference to warfare. 
The nation in its civil, its ecclesiastical, and its military character 


(1) See the whole passage, ‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment.’’ By Edward A. 
Freeman, pp. 26—80. 
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might have three sets of leaders.”* ‘‘The whole thing, in short, like 
everything else in this country, came of itself. The Church Esta- 
blishment has just the same history as the House of Commons or as 
trial by jury. It is the creation of the law; but it is not the 
creation of any particular law, but of the general course of our law, 
written and unwritten.”? “The ministers of the Church were 
national officers for one set of purposes, enjoying the rights and 
privileges and subject to the responsibilities of national officers.’”® 
“This is beyond doubt the original meaning of the Church being 
‘by law established.’ It does not mean, as the word is used now, an 
‘Established Church,’ as opposed to some other religious body which 
is not ‘established.’ This is a sense which grew up later. The 
Church was ‘established,’ as any other of the institutions of the 
country was established. It was ‘established’ just as government 
by King, Lords, and Commons was ‘established.’ It no more came 
into any man’s head that there could be another Church, Popish or 
Puritan, alongside of the Anglican Church established by law, than 
that there could be another government, despotic or republican, 
alongside of the limited monarchy established by law.’”* 

The institution was the natural growth of ages, when religious 
divisions were unknown in England, or when they were vigorously 
repressed. In those days the parishioners in every parish in the 
country were baptized at the same font, ‘said the same creed, con- 
fessed to the same priest, were married with the same rites, 
worshipped before the same altar. Apart from any “theory ” about 
the limits of the true province of civil government, it was just as 
reasonable that the priesthood should be a national institution as the 
magistracy, just as reasonable that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have a seat in the House of Lords as the Lord Chancellor. 
There is no occasion for Liberationists to contend that in those times 
the national organization for religious purposes was either unjust or 
injurious. They may even admit that it assisted to civilise the 
nation and to consolidate national unity; that the position which 
it gave to the clergy was friendly to the diffusion of education and 
encouraged the more peaceful virtues, that the honours and 
authority which it conferred upon bishops were a wholesome 
restraint on the power of rough and ignorant and turbulent barons. 

But the whole condition of the nation has undergone a great and 
vital change. At the present moment half the population appear 
to have given up attendance at public worship altogether. Of the 
remaining half, the national Church can claim only a doubtful 
majority. The number of those who, even on the occasion of 
marriage, accept the office of the national clergy is steadily de- 


(1) “ Disestablishment and Disendowment,”’ p. 41. 
(2) Ibid., p. 42. (3) Ibid., p. 44. (4) Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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clining.’ And yet the national Church remains. Its bishops are 
still nominated by the Crown and sit in the House of Lords. 
Ecclesiastical law is still a special branch of the legal profession, and 
is administered by special judges. There is still a clergyman of the 
national Church in every parish in the kingdom. In hundreds of 
cases he is appointed by the Lord Chancellor or by the Crown. He 
alone has the right to conduct worship in the parish church, and to 
utter words of sorrow and hope and consolation over the dead that 
are buried in the parish graveyard. He still retains that civil right 
to tithe the produce of the land, which was originally conceded to 
the priests a thousand years ago, when all who owned the land and 
all who cultivated it claimed their services. Estates which were 
given by private benefactors or were reserved under enclosure acts, 
for the maintenance of the clergy when men were burnt or 
imprisoned, or exiled for disbelieving their teaching or neglecting 
their worship, are still appropriated to their support. We have, 
therefore, the extraordinary anomaly of a national institution for 
providing religious worship in which one half of the nation refuse to 
join, and which is so unsatisfactory to half of the remaining half 
that they prefer to provide forms of worship of their own. The 


(1) About 75 per cent. of the population are still married at church. For the Church 
to claim three-fourths of the nation as churchmen because they go to church to be 
married is, however, most preposterous. In most parts of the country it is much more 
convenient to be married at church than to be married at a Nonconformist chapel. The 
clergyman unites in himself the office of minister of religion and registrar, so that the 
bridegroom and his friends have to obtain the presence of only one man if the marriage 
is at church. The services of two men have to be obtained at a Nonconformist 
marriage. The registration “ districts’’ are also extremely confusing, and sometimes 
occasion grave inconvenience. People who have no religion at all get married at 
church as a matter of course, just as nearly all the burglars and wife-beaters committed 
to gaol register themselves as “churchmen.” Since, notwithstanding the special 
inconvenience attaching to dissenting weddings, and the sentimental attractions to which 
even Dissenters are not insensible, of a service celebrated in an ancient and beautiful 
building, a fourth of the population are married either at chapel or at the registrar's 
office—where, by the way, many Dissenters prefer to have their marriages legally 
performed—it is probable that the returns of the religious census of 1851 may still be 
trusted. These showed, speaking broadly, that half the population were absent from 
worship on census Sunday; and that those who were present were about equally 
divided between the Establishment and the sects; in other words, that the sects had 
secured about a fourth of the population. For the Church to claim the adherence of 
almost three-fourths of the nation, on the ground that about three-fourths of the 
children educated in public elementary schools are educated in Church of England 
schools, would be—well, I will simply call it audacious. It is obvious that throughout 
the rural districts, it is rarely practicable, and still more rarely desirable, to have more 
than one school within the reach of most of the population. If there can be only one 
school, and if that schocl is a denominational school, the school is necessarily the 
school of the clergyman. Under our present educational system vast numbers of 
Nonconformists are practically compelled to send their children to Church of England 
schools: to point to their presence there as a proof that their parents are Churchmen, 
would be to presume a little too much on the ignorance of the country. And since 
the Establishment has three-fourths of the children at school, how is it that it has 
secured the attendance of only a fourth of the population at church ? 
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country is covered with religious teachers commissioned by the 
State and under its control, to whose teaching one half of the nation 
refuse to listen, while half of the remaining half meet every week to 
listen to men who by their very separation from the national Esta- 
blishment imply that in their judgment much of its teaching is 
false, or that its discipline or ritual merits strong condemnation. 
What they all imply by their separation, many of them very 
distinctly express, maintaining that the doctrine of the national 
Church is not the doctrine of Christ and of his apostles, that its 
polity is out of harmony with the principles and spirit of the 
Christian faith, and that some of its offices are tainted with the old 
superstitions which for centuries impaired the strength and 
obscured the glory of the religious life of all Christendom. 

Nor can a statesman disregard the bitter and vehement conflicts 
by which the adherents of the national Church are themselves 
distracted. It seems probable that not more than a fourth of the 
population regularly attend the services conducted by the national 
clergy, and of this number a very considerable proportion are 
incessantly protesting against the manner in which the services are 
conducted, and denouncing the teaching of their authorised religious 
instructors. All the boundless resources of theological abuse are 
employed in the internecine conflict. Evangelical denounces 
Ritualist, Ritualist denounces Evangelical, and they both unite to 
denounce the Broad Churchman; while the Nonconformists protest 
against all these, though with better temper and greater modera- 
tion than they show to each other. Take any one type of the 
religious teaching provided by the national Establishment, and it 
will probably be condemned by a majority of the clergy. The 
majority of the lay adherents of the Church of England still sympa- 
thize, I believe, with evangelical doctrine ; but several years ago it 
was acknowledged that the evangelical party could hardly claim 
more than a fourth of the whole number of the clergy. 

Imagine any other national establishment regarded with indiffer- 
ence, distrust, or hostility by three-fourths of the nation! Imagine 
any other national establishment about the administration of which 
the remaining fourth were so seriously divided! A statesman would 
at once conclude that searching reform or immediate abolition was 
imperative. 

Any movement for the reform of the Establishment, undertaken 
with a hope of restoring its national character, would be the most 
quixotic of enterprises. No one having any acquaintance with the 
principles and spirit of the various sections of Nonconformity would 
ever dream that such a scheme could be successful. Amiable and 
scholarly clergymen—familiar with the ecclesiastical struggles of two 
centuries ago, and not altogether ignorant of the Nonconformist lite- 
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rature of the first half of the last century, and having perhaps some 
personal acquaintance with a few elderly Nonconformist laymen or 
ministers, men of excellent character, and perhaps of large accom- 
plishments, but whose fighting days are over, and who sigh for rest 
and peace—sometimes talk hopefully about comprehension. But 
their proposals come too late. A few Nonconformists might be dis- 
posed to consider and to accept a scheme of reconciliation, if the 
scheme were of a kind which it would be impossible for a statesman to 
submit to the House of Commons, and which would make Church- 
men more furious than any scheme for disestablishment and disen- 
dowment ; but no scheme, possible or impossible, would have any 
appreciable effect in diminishing the strength of the great Noncon- 
formist denominations. Make the Church comprehensive enough to 
admit those who explicitly deny Trinitarianism, and a few Unitarians 
might come in; but I doubt whether half a dozen Unitarian churches 
in the country would be closed, or half a dozen Unitarian congrega- 
tions broken up. Remove from the services of the Church all traces 
of Sacramentalism, and a few eccentric Independents might conform ; 
but the meetings of the Congregational Union would be just as 
large and just as active as ever; there would be no arrest of chapel- 
building ; the men who had gone over would not be missed. Offer 
to receive the Wesleyan Methodists bodily into the Church ; permit 
them to revise the Prayer-Book and its offices; let them pre- 
serve all their present organizations and customs,—their class- 
meetings, their love-feasts, and their circuits; give them sure 
guarantees that their people would never have to listen to ritualistic 
preaching, and that their ministers would never have to hear a 
charge from the learned and kindly, but rather pedantic, Bishop of 
Lincoln ; and then, perhaps, a few score of ministers over forty years 
of age, and a few dozen wealthy laymen, and a few farmers who 
find that landlords will not let farms to Wesleyan tenants, might 
desert the ranks; but the circuits of the ministers and the vacant 
offices of the laymen would be filled up in a year or two; Wesley- 
anism would remain as vigorous as before, and its hostility to the 
political Establishment would be incalculably intensified. Before 
Tractarianism began to be strong, when Evangelicalism was the 
supreme power in the Church, a bold, sagacious, and powerful eccle- 
siastic might, perhaps, have offered terms to Wesleyan Methodists 
which a considerable proportion of them would have been ready to 
accept. But the same law of development that has been illustrated 
in the other Nonconformist communities has been illustrated in the 
Methodists. They left the Established Church because they were 
obliged to leave it. Having studied the Establishment under the 


aspects which it presents to those outside, nothing would induce 
them to return. 
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It should be remembered that the Nonconformists have painfully 
and laboriously built up their separate organizations. They, too, 
have their traditions. They have their saints and their martyrs. | 
Affection, loyalty, and veneration bind them to the faith and to the 
polity for which many of them have worked hard, for which some 
of them have suffered much, and which are associated in the hearts 
of all with the memories they most care to cherish, both of the 
living and of the dead. 

Comprehension is hopeless. Mr. Brodrick, in the last number 
of this Review, suggests that perhaps “the wisest Nonconformists”’ 
may be “prepared to accept such an ecclesiastical settlement as 
would bring Church affairs and the disposition of national Church 
property within the sphere and under the effectual control of local 
government.” I find it difficult to imagine any settlement of this 
kind that could be proposed to Parliament by a responsible minister. 
Ecclesiastical struggles, when conducted on a national scale, are 
sufficiently bitter ; parochial and municipal struggles for the control 
of Church doctrine and discipline would be an intolerable scandal. 
Is the parish to determine the question whether, on the one band, 
the Unitarians are still to be condemned to eternal perdition every 
Christmas morning, or whether, on the other hand, my friend, Mr. 
Crosskey, is to be appointed to the rectory with the power of modifying 
the service as he pleases? Are the rate-payers to have their choice 
between a priest bringing testimonials from Cardinal Manning and a 
presbyter strongly recommended by Dr. Cumming? How often 
might a decision, once reached, be revised? Is there to be a possi- 
bility of getting both service and rector changed every November 
when Town Councillors are elected? Or should the term of office 
be for three years? Or should it be for life ? 

Perhaps it might be recommended that the various sects, as far 
as they can be accommodated, should have the free use of the parish 
church on Sunday in turn—the Episcopalians in the morning, the 
Independents in the afternoon, and the Methodists in the evening; 
and that the tithes and the rent of the glebe should be fairly dis- 
tributed between them in the ratio of the number of persons attending 
the several services. But what a terrible outcry there would be in 
that case from Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, Bible Christians, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, and all the other religious communities 
that would be left out in the cold! The larger Nonconformist sects 
have for the most part no controversies with each other now; the 
ministers are constantly exchanging pulpits, the congregations of 
one sect show a friendly and fraternal interest in their neighbours by 
going to their tea-meetings on week-days, and to their anniversary 
services on Sundays. But if they ever so lost their heads as to consent 


(1) Fortnightly Review, February, 187¢, p. 193. 
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to an ecclesiastical settlement, which would make them rivals for a 
share in the ecclesiastical property in every parish in the kingdom, 
quiet men who care for peace and Christian charity would have to 
give up church and chapel-going altogether. 

There may no doubt be some districts in which such a scheme 
could be carried out for a time, without any grave practical difficulty. 
Where parishes have landlords who are careful to weed out Non- 
conformist farmers by refusing to accept Nonconformist tenants, and 
where the vicars are like the Vicar of Woolavington, who thinks it 
his duty to prevent a Nonconformist schoolmistress from being 
employed*by the School Board lest she should introduce into his 
ecclesiastical preserve ‘“‘a probable cause of strife in the shape of 
schism in petticoats,” * some sort of agreement might be arrived at 
which, perhaps, would work smoothly, until the land happened to 
come into the hands of a proprietor whose sense of justice was 
unfortunately more active than his religious bigotry, and the living 
into the hands.of a vicar whose zeal for charity was unhappily 
stronger than his ecclesiastical antipathies. But there are thousands 
of parishes in which dissent has made sure its ground, and from 
which neither landlord nor vicar can expel it. In every one of these, 
any scheme for remitting ecclesiastical affairs to local control would 
kindle a conflagration compared with which the old conflict about 
church rates was mere child’s play. What would be the effect of 
such a scheme in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Bradford, let any one imagine, who has learnt from history or knows 
from experience the possible violence of religious enthusiasm when 
religious sects forget the true method of diffusing religious faith and 
strive for political supremacy. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme—if I have any 
understanding of its principles—would receive from Nonconformists, 
and, I venture to think, from “the wisest Nonconformists,”’ opposi- 
tion as resolute as it would receive from churchmen. 

Comprehension is hopeless. The doors of the Church may be 
opened as wide as you please—the doors may be taken down alto- 
gether—but the Nonconformists will not go in. It is not my present 
business to justify their refusal. I have simply to state the facts of 
the case. It must be assumed in this discussion, that whatever the 
legislature may attempt in the way of re-organizing the Church of 
England, the religious communities which are outside the Establish- 
ment, will remain outside. 

Further, the example of Scotland should be sufficient to warn eccle- 
siastical reformers of the probable effect of any change intended to 
make the Anglican Establishment more acceptable to Nonconformists. 

The obstacles to ‘ comprehension ” in Scotland are far less serious 
than in England. Between the Free Church—the strongest of the 

(1) See the Vicar’s letter, Times, February 5, 1876. 
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voluntary communities—and the Establishment, the distinctions are 
hardly appreciable by most southerners. The members of the two 
Churches accept the same Calvinistic Confession of Faith, and the 
same Presbyterian polity. Their form of worship is the same. 
Their mode of administering the Sacraments is the same. Free 
Churchmen do not deny that the civil magistrate may lawfully render 
direct aid to the Church of Christ; they have never renounced the 
theory of a national ecclesiastical Establishment. It was supposed 
that the Patronage Bill passed two years ago, transferring the 
appointment to livings from the crown, from town councils, and from 
private patrons, to the communicants of the Scotch Church, would 
open the way for a reconciliation. The old law of patronage was the 
principal ground on which the Free Churchmen seceded ; its repeal 
seemed the first step towards their re-absorption. 

But the Free Church strongly objects to being re-absorbed. 
Speaking at Jedburgh a few weeks ago, Dr. Rainy, the most 
powerful, perhaps, of the Free Church leaders, was referring to those 
friends of the Establishment who said to the Free Churchmen, 
“You may all come back to us now, we see nothing to hinder you,” 
and a voice in the meeting cried, “‘ Hear.” ‘Ah, very well,” said 
Dr. Rainy, “ then my reply is, we are the judges, and not you, as to 
whether there is anything to hinder us. We have judged very 
plainly and emphatically. You may think our decision unreason- 
able ; you have a perfect right to think so. But you must take it to 
be a fact. And you must remember that when an Establishment 
ceases to command the adherence of large masses of the people, the 
change in its position is simply a fact to be accepted. The opinion 
which you entertain that the separation is unreasonable, can do just 
nothing at all to alter the facts, nor to alter the conclusions to be 
deduced from them.” This is not very encouraging to the authors of 
schemes for comprehension. In Scotland the first proposal of that sort 
is firmly declined by the very Church which ecclesiastical politicians 
might naturally have supposed would listen to their plans with the 
greatest favour. Nor is this all. The Free Church leaders, instead 
of being attracted and soothed, are provoked. They regard the policy 
of comprehension as an insidious attempt to dissolve and to break up 
their own Church. The Patronage Bill has made them Liberationists. 
The first attempt at “‘ comprehension ” in Scotland is answered by a 
movement for Disestablishment and Disendowment. In England 
similar attempts would provoke similar irritation and resentment 
among the English Nonconformists, and the present antagonism to 
the Establishment, instead of being alleviated, would be intensified. 

What was once the Church of the nation has now practically 
become the Church of a sect—of a sect which, if we are to reckon 
only those who regularly attend its services, does not include, in all 
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probability, more than a fourth of the population. There is no 
chance of making it anything else than the Church of a sect. The 
Liberationists maintain that the time for disestablishing it has fully 
come. Some of the political and general grounds on which we urge 
this policy, I propose to state as briefly as I can. 


We think it a monstrous injustice that a great national institution 
should be maintained for the advantage of a mere section of the 
community ; we think that the injustice is not diminished by the 
fact that the persons who receive the benefits conferred by this institu- 
tion are eminently respectable on account of their rank, their political 
influence, their wealth, their learning, the excellence of their per- 
sonal character, and the sincerity and earnestness of their piety. To 
demonstrate the injustice, it seems hardly necessary to do more than 
state the facts which illustrate the failure of the Establishment to 
retain more than a fourth of the people in its communion. To describe 
its clergy as the national clergy is a courteous but transparent 
fiction. There is something entertaining in the seriousness with which 
the clergy assume that the fiction rests on a solid basis of fact. The 
Bishop of Peterborough appears to have been challenged lately by 
some gentleman on the manner in which he exercised his episcopal 
patronage. The Bishop replied that he did not administer his patron- 
age “upon any ‘system,’ if by that word is understood any fixed 
routine or order of procedure, as, for instance, that of seniority.” In 
the Bishop’s opinion—and he states it with edifying gravity—“ the 
patron is simply a trustee for the spiritual interests of the parishioners.” 
“ The right of the parishioners to the best and fittest pastor that I can 
find for them is the only vested interest or right that I can recognise 
in the case.”* How droll it must all sound to the Nonconformists 
in the various parishes of his lordship’s diocese! His lordship is 
a trustee for their spiritual interests. They have a right to 
the best and fittest pastor he can find for them, and that is the 
only vested interest or right that he can recognise. And when 
the best or fittest pastor comes, the services and collections in 
“ Bethesda” and “Mount Zion” and “Ebenezer” have to go on 
just the same as before; and the best and fittest pastor receives 
eight hundred or a thousand a year for taking charge of the 
spiritual interests of parishioners, half or two-thirds of whom never 
pass through the porch of his church. It is the same fiction which 
dominates the imagination of the clergymen whose speeches I occa- 
sionally read in the newspapers, and who make earnest appeals to 
the public for sympathy and sometimes for help, on the ground that 
they have charge of twelve thousand, sixteen thousand, and twenty 
thousand souls. There may be a Roman Catholic bishop in the 


(1)°The Bishop’s letter was published in the Times of January 31, 1876. 
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parish with half a dozen priests residing with him, and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral with a congregation of a thousand Irish people 
every Sunday. There may be a Unitarian minister and a hundred 
of his congregation among the “ twenty thousand souls.” The parish 
may be dotted over with Methodist, Baptist, and Independent chapels. 
There may be three times as many people in the non-established 
churches on Sunday morning and evening as there are in the parish 
church. But the tradition of the days when the parish priest was 
really the priest of the parish, retains its hold upon the mind of the 
vicar. He cannot look the actual facts of his position in the face. 
If he did, and if he shaped his language according to them, he 
would unintentionally become a promoter of the movement for 
Disestablishment. 

Perhaps the best way of bringing home to one’s mind the position 
of the Establishment as a whole is to look at the position of a 
parochial clergyman. By his own acknowledgment, by his own 
claims, and by universal consent, it is his duty to provide religious 
instruction and celebrate religious worship for the whole parish. It 
ison this ground that he receives his clerical status and his clerical 
income. This is the only explanation of his exceptional position and 
privileges. But there is a large section of his parishioners to whom 
he never dreams of offering religious instruction, and to whom he 
knows it would be useless to give any invitation to unite with him in 
worship. To them he is a heretic ; doctrines and practices which he 
denounces as “ fond things vainly invented, and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God,” 
are to them among the most sacred parts of their religion ; to them 
he is a mere imitation priest; and his claims to priestly authority 
they regard with invincible contempt. There is another section of 
his parishioners whose minds are finally made up to reject a creed. 
for their rejection of which he menaces them on every great festival 
of the Church with eternal perdition. There is another section of 
them’ who are firmly persuaded that the service he uses in the 
administration of infant baptism encourages a most pernicious 
superstition. There is another section who, while agreeing with 
these in their protest against the service, go further still, and are fully 
persuaded that infants ought not to be baptized at all. 

Can it be imagined that these people can regard with equanimity 
the presence in the parish of a clergyman who is legally invested 
with a position which their own ministers cannot claim, who is 
supported by funds which are declared to be intended to make pro- 
vision for the spiritual interests of all of them, but whose services 
they are obliged to decline? Is it to be supposed that they can 
regard his position as anything else than an injury to themselves ? 
Ought any one to be astonished if they maintain that the property 
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from which he receives his income is unjustly appropriated ? Can 
a fair-minded statesman, with whatever indifference he may regard 
the theological differences of the sects, honestly say that these people 
have not sufficient reason for complaint ? 

Their case is even stronger than it appears from this statement of 
it. To say that they derive no advantage from the official who 
receives an income and a certain status to take charge of their 
spiritual interests is not enough. They believe that his religious 
teaching and the religious services which he conducts are in many 
particulars positively mischievous to the interests which are 
entrusted to his care. Their objections to the ecclesiastical polity 
which he represents, or to his teaching, or to his mode of conducting 
worship, are so strong that they have set up churches of their own. 
Their grievance is not merely that they receive no benefit from the 
national arrangements for the promotion of their religious welfare, 
but that under these arrangements the resources of a national institu- 
tion and the whole weight of that national authority with which 
the clergy are invested, are thrown on the side of religious doctrines 
which they believe to be erroneous, and of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of which they strongly disapprove. Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Unitarians, members of the Society of 
Friends, Romanists, are all maintaining a creed, a polity, a form of 
worship to which the State is positively hostile. They are tolerated 
by the law, but the law covers the country with a clergy charged 
with the duty of condemning as erroneous what these noncon- 
forming communities hold to be the most sacred truth, and with the 
duty of defending as true what these communities condemn as false. 
There is a religious quarrel between the State and half the people who 
care sufficiently for religious observances to attend public worship 
with any regularity. The State is on one side; they are on the 
other. The quarrel is not accidental and temporary. The malcon- 
tents have constructed at great cost permanent organizations to 
assert the various forms of faith and worship to which the State is 
antagonistic. They have forced the State to tolerate them. 

I ask again, Can any statesman imagine that the people outside 
the ecclesiastical Establishment will feel no sense of wrong? Their 
grievance is not against the clergy but against the State. Their 
principles and their traditions lead them to recognise and to respect 
in others that freedom of religious thought which they claim for 
themselves ; but when the State takes sides with one religious com- 
munity against them all, they resent it as an injustice. 

But the adherents of the ‘sects’? who number a fourth of the 
population, and the people who go to church who number another 
fourth, are equalled in number by those who neglect public worship 
altogether. Of these there are many, no doubt, who think that 
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religious faith is an excellent thing for mankind generally, that it 
encourages many virtues which are of great value to society, and is 
a strong support of social order; but having no faith themselves 
they doubt whether the institutions of worship would be maintained, 
especially among the poor, to whom they imagine religion is most 
necessary, if the State withdrew its aid from the clergy. These 
persons are favourable to the maintenance of the Establishment as 
they are favourable to the maintenance of the police. There are 
others, again—not very many, I imagine—whose faith in the 
Christian revelation is strong and deep, but whose religious life is 
solitary and recluse. They recognise no obligation to unite with 
others in worship. Those intense religious sympathies, which, apart 
from any obligation, make common prayer and common praise a 
necessity and a delight, have never stirred their hearts. But since 
they see that most men, who have any religious earnestness, have an 
instinctive longing to unite in public acts of devotion, and appear to 
derive some benefit or satisfaction from the religious stimulus or 
instruction of preaching, they think it expedient that there should 
be a national church. The loose, desultory kind of religious fellow- 
. ship which exists among the adherents of a national church seems to 
them the next best thing to absolute religious reserve and solitude. 
The strong and vital union which binds together the members of 
most of the “sects’’ repels them. They are favourable to the 
maintenance of the Establishment, because while it affords some 
satisfaction to the social religious instincts it leaves the individual 
very much alone. 

These two classes, however, are very far from exhausting that half 
of the nation which has renounced or never formed the habit of 
public worship. There is a considerable number of persons who 
have consciously abandoned all religious faith. There are, in all 
probability, still more who while claiming to retain what they 
describe as religious faith, reject the symbols and creeds of every 
church commonly recognised as Christian, reject the creed of Mr. 
Martineau as categorically as they reject the creed of Cardinal 
Manning. In addition to these, who are positively hostile to the 
religious ends for which the Establishment exists, there are vast 
masses who regard these ends with indifference, and whose strength 
is wholly absorbed in business, in pleasure, or in the common anxieties 
and sorrows of life. Those who, for whatever reason, desire the 
Church to be maintained for the sake of other people, though they 
never attend its services themselves, form, in all probability, an 
insignificant fraction of that class of the population which I am now 
considering. It comes therefore to this :—Half of the people attend 
public worship of some kind, and of these, half refuse to attend the 
service of the national Church; and the enormous majority of the 
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remaining half are either actively hostile to the existence of the 
Establishment or sluggishly indifferent to it. 


The injustice of perpetuating the national Church now that it has 
become the Church of a mere section of the people, is not the only 
ground on which Liberationists press for Disestablishment. The 
existence of the national Church provokes religious persecution, and 
covers religious persecution with what is very naturally regarded as 
a legal sanction. The State is on the side of the faith and polity of 
the dominant sect, and, to that extent, is hostile to all other sects. 
By the encouragement and aid which are given to one church, it — 
does its best to depress and to defeat all other churches. In doing 
this it employs the authority of law and its power to dispose of 
public property. Landlords who refuse farms to dissenting tenants 
may fairly say, that they are only acting in the spirit of the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the nation. The power of the State is used to 
maintain the Establishment; the power of the landowner may be 
used just as legitimately for the same purpose. The evil spirit is 
contagious. How it works was illustrated very lately in a speech 
delivered, not by a Birmingham agitator, but by the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference. ‘He knew cases in which Methodists 
had had their names placed on the lists of nomination for high civic 
offices, and their names had been struck out simply on the ground 
that they were Methodists. On the same ground, also, Methodist 
farmers had been driven from their farms; and Methodist shop- 
keepers had been compelled to close their shops, orders having gone 
forth that nobody was to trade there. He could, within three days, 
fill sixteen pages of the Times newspaper with accounts of oppres- 
sion of the like kind.” The Watchman, the weekly organ of the 
Wesleyans, and a newspaper which is well known to be extremely 
moderate in its political and ecclesiastical principles, sustains these 
charges in a leading article. ‘There are very many villages in 
England,” it says, “in which it is impossible to get a bit of land on 
which to build a chapel; and if a farmer opens his house for a prayer- 
meeting, or his barn for preaching, he will probably have to leave 
his farm and all his unexhausted improvements.’ It is impossible 
for a Nonconformist minister of any denomination to travel through 
a rural district of England without hearing innumerable stories of 
the annoyances and oppression to which his fellow Nonconformists 
are subjected—annoyances which are often so petty as to provoke 
contempt rather than anger, oppression sometimes so cruel as to 
justify fierce indignation. 

Religious bigotry will, of course, exist in the absence of an eccle- 
siastical Establishment. Protestants will be unjust to Roman 
Catholics, and Roman Catholics to Protestants, the orthodox to 
heretics, and heretics to the orthodox, though the State may 
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take no part in the strife. But religious prejudice and zeal appear 
to have far less to do with the wrongs inflicted on Nonconformists 
than the spirit of politico-ecclesiastical partisanship. When a 
landlord tells an applicant for a farm that “it is essential the tenant 
should be a Churchman, and have £10 an acre of unencumbered 
capital,” he may, perhaps, sometimes be as anxious that the tenant 
should actually go to church as that the capital should be actually put 
upon the land; but I hazard very little in saying that in most cases 
the condition imposed is satisfactorily fulfilled if the tenant keeps 
away from the village chapel, though he may never enter the village 
‘church. The landlord seldom cares very much about making his 
estate a settlement of Anglican saints; but the Church is one of the 
institutions of the country; the clergyman is the authorised and 
official religious teacher of the parish; dissent is insubordination, a 
revolt against authority ; and the same spirit which makes Dissenters 
worship in the way they think best is very apt to make them vote as 
they think and not as they are told. Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, are at least as zealous for their religious faith as 
Churchmen ; but who has ever seen a letter in which the applicant 
for a farm was told that ‘it is essential the tenant should be a 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, and have £10 an acre of 
unencumbered capital ” ? 

The spirit which in favourable circumstances leads to persistent 
and systematic persecution, has effects of another kind, but hardly 
less mischievous, where public opinion is too vigilant and Noncon- 
formity too strong for persecution to be possible. I think that 
Dean Stanley has somewhere said that the Establishment has the 
advantage of keeping the Church in the main current of the national 
life. The argument, whoever invented it, is a very favourite one 
with Broad Churchmen. It is rather a dangerous argument for the 
friends of the Establishment to handle. It has two edges, and the 
one which cuts the fingers of the Liberationists is not the sharpest. 
There is a sense in which it is only too true that Nonconformists 
have been separated from “‘the main current of the national life.” 
Their separation is an evil for the nation as well as for themselves. 
But to ground on this fact an argument for the perpetuation of the 
Establishment, is a logical audacity which it would be hard to 
parallel. 

Yes, the Nonconformists have lost the advantage of being 
in the main current of the national life. But why? The ,Cor- 
poration Act excluded them from municipal offices; the Conventicle 
Act forced them to celebrate their worship in a secrecy as deep as 
that in which conspirators hatch their plots; the Five Mile Act 
drove their ministers into solitary parts of the country ; the Test Act 
excluded them from all civil, naval, and military employments. It is 
not surprising that Churchmen should have one advantage over Non- 
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conformists—the advantage of having been for two hundred years 
in the main current of the national life. Nonconformists were 
excluded from the national universities, and compelled to get what 
education they could in private academies—situated often in obscure 
towns—where ten or twenty young men, all of the same religious 
faith and traditions, received the teaching of one or two learned 
men who were not likely to know much about the main current 
of the national life. Tiven these academies provoked the jealousies 
or the fears of the dominant sect, and an Act was passed for their 
suppression. Queen Anne died on the very day the Act was to 
have come into operation. Never, perhaps, was a political thanks- 
giving more sincere or more fervent than that which Thomas Brad- 
bury offered in Fetter Lane Chapel that morning. He had met 
Bishop Burnet in Smithfield before service, and said to the kindly 
prelate, “I am thinking whether I shall have the constancy and 
resolution of that noble company of martyrs whose ashes are deposited 
in this place, for I most assuredly expect to see similar times of 
violence and persecution, and that I shall be called to suffer in a 
like cause.” The Bishop told him the Queen was dying, and pro- 
mised that as soon as she was dead he would send a messenger to 
Fetter Lane; Bradbury was still preaching when the messenger 
reached the gallery of the chapel, and dropped the handkerchief 
from the front gallery, which was to be the sign that the Queen was 
no more. In the prayer after the sermon, the Nonconformist gave 
thanks for the deliverance of the nation, and invoked the blessing of 
God on George I. and the House of Hanover. It is not difficult 
to explain how it has happened that the Established Church has 
the inestimable advantage which is claimed for it. 

Nor is it any reply to remind us that this happened in 1714, more 
than a hundred and sixty years ago, and that since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, the State has pursued a more just and kindly 
policy. It is true that the worst and most cruel laws enacted in the 
interest of the national Church were repealed when William III. 
came to the throne, and that the re-action under the reign of Queen 
Anne was checked by her death. But the struggle to remove 
disabilities imposed upon the refusal to conform to the national 
Church, has lasted down to our own times, and the exclusive spirit 
has survived exclusive laws. We are still “Two Nations,” and the 
division will last as long as the Establishment lasts. 

The lines which separate the adherents of the privileged Church 
from the rest of the nation, are not so firm and so strong as they were 
a generation ago. The provincial spirit on both sides is giving 
way. Churchmen read the books of Nonconformists ; Nonconformists 
read the books of Churchmen ; in the great commonwealth of litera- 
ture, ecclesiastical prejudices are largely forgotten. The intenser 
religious earnestness which has been manifested, both inside and 
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outside the Church, during the last thirty years, if it has added 
something to the vehemence of theological controversy, has made . 
Christian men of all churches vividly conscious that they have a 
common faith, common hopes, and a common religious life. Non- 
conformists who are very vigorous Liberationists do honour to the 
integrity, the sanctity and the zeal which are found among the clergy 
of the Establishment ; Churchmen who think that the success of the 
Liberation movement would inflict immeasurable harm upon the 
country, are equally just and generous to their opponents. It has 
been discovered that men may be firmly opposed to each other in this 
controversy, and yet remain hearty friends in private life ; that they 
can dine together, borrow each other’s books, discuss the questions at 
issue between them without heat, and regard each other with 
cordial affection and esteem. 

But, after all, the force of individual influence is powerless 
against a great national institution. Let one class of the community 
retain privileges which have ceased to have any justification in the 
actual condition of the nation, and the possession of privilege will 
encourage violence and oppression. Let another class be dis- 
couraged and wronged and the sense of injury will create distrust 
and resentment. 

Centuries ago it may have been expedient that “the main current 
of the national life” should be deepened and strengthened by 
politico-ecclesiastical embankments. This is a theoretical opinion 
which for the moment I do not care to dispute. Our contention is, 
that the embankments are now in mid-stream; that instead of 
improving the political navigation, they make it dangerous; that 
the river has broken through the old works, and has made a second 
channel for itself. If there was ever a time when, for the sake of 
perfecting our national and social unity, it was wise to have a 
national Church, that time has for ever gone by. The national 
Church is the occasion of our most angry political conflicts, and of 
the most mischievous of our social schisms. 


Perhaps one of the simplest and most obvious illustrations of the 
disappearance of all those conditions which may have made a national 
Church expedient in the earlier periods of our history, is to be found 
in the present constitution of Parliament. So long as the Church 
remains national, Parliament must retain its present authority in all 
ecclesiastical affairs. The ecclesiastical functions of Parliament are 
an essential element in the constitution of the existing establish- 
ment. But an assembly less competent to be entrusted with the 
government of the Church, it would be difficult for human ingenuity 
to devise. The answer is that the arrangement exists. If Parlia- 
ment had not been discharging high ecclesiastical functions for 
centuries, Dean Stanley himself would hardly venture to maintain 
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that Parliament was the best of all possible assemblies for adminis. 
tering the affairs of a Church. Even the present Parliament, though 
largely returned in the interest of the clergy, hardly appears to 
possess the characteristics and qualifications which we look for ina 
great ecclesiastical court. 

Theoretically, the ecclesiastical functions of Parliament may be 
indefensible, but are there adequate practical reasons for a change ? 

The challenge is perfectly fair, and ought to be met. We main- 
tain that Parliament is overtasked, that the House of Commons 
has neither time nor strength to get through the necessary public 
business of the nation, and that while important measures like 
the Merchant Shipping Bill of last session are postponed from 
year to year, because there is not adequate opportunity for discussing 
them, it is a great evil that the House should be required to regu- 
late the ecclesiastical affairs of a fourth of the population. The Act 
for the Regulation of Public Worship, passed in 1874, attracted 
public attention, and every one knows how many nights it con- 
sumed, and how it obstructed general political business. But the 
number of ecclesiastical measures brought before Parliament every 
session is very much greater than most people suppose. The number 
of the ecclesiastical measures which become law, and which therefore 
get read a first, second, and third time, and pass through com- 
mittee, is very considerable. In 1871 there was an Act to amend 
the law relating to ecclesiastical dilapidations; the amending Act 
was amended in 1872. In 1871 there were also Acts to amend the 
law relating to the Tables of Lessons and Psalter contained in the 
Prayer Book ; to amend the law relating to sequestration of ecclesi- 
astical benefices ; to amend certain Acts relating to church-building ; 
to amend and define the law relating to private chapels belonging 
to colleges, schools, hospitals, asylums, and other public institutions ; 
and an Act providing for the resignation of clergymen incapacitated 
for service, und determining their pensions; in the next year there 
was a similar Act providing for the resignation of deans and canons. 
In 1872 there was an Act making it illegal for any clerk in orders, 
parish clerk, vestry clerk, or other persons, to demand fees for bap- 
tism, or for the registration of baptism, in certain churches and chapels 
of the Church of England by law established, the vested rights of 
the present holders of any office who may be entitled by any Act of 
Parliament to claim fees being respected. In the same year there 
was an Act securing the free use of seats in certain churches; 
an Act amending the Act of Uniformity; and an Act for the 
alteration of the boundaries of dioceses. In 1873 there was an 
Act to amend a previous Act, passed in the present reign, for the 
regulation of cathedrals, and to facilitate the endowment of canonries 
by private benefactions ; an Act for amending the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts with respect to market gardens; and an Act for 
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amending the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Acts of 1840 and 1850, 
and for other purposes. In 1874, in addition to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, there was an Act for extending to the present 
Bishop of Calcutta the regulations of a previous Act relating to the 
leave of absence of Indian bishops; an Act providing that, except 
under certain defined conditions, no person ordained by any bishop 
other than a bishop of the Church of England or Ireland, shall 
officiate as priest or deacon in any church or chapel in England. In 
1875 there was an Act making perpetual an Act passed six years 
before, providing for the resignation of bishops; an Act for the 
creation of a new bishopric of St. Albans; and an Act providing 
for returns relating to ecclesiastical fees, and for other purposes. 
How many ecclesiastical bills have been before Parliament during 
the last four or five years, which have been defeated on the second 
reading, or been extinguished in committee, I have no means at hand 
for ascertaining ; but the Times of this very morning (February 17) 
contains an illustration of the way in which the time of Parliament 
is consumed by the defeated as well as the successful attempts at 
ecclesiastical legislation. The debate on Mr. Beresford Hope’s bill 
for the increase of the episcopate extends over four columns; it occu- 
pied nearly the whole of an afternoon sitting, and was then practically 
withdrawn. 

Private members are complaining that they have not the chance of 
getting a day for measures in which their constituents are deeply 
interested ; and in July the Government will announce with pro- 
found regret that important bills must be withdrawn because the 
press of business has made it impossible to find time to discuss them. 
If a clerk were to spend a couple of hours every day copying music 
for a church choir when he ought to be copying invoices, he would 
be just as guilty of robbing his master as if he took money out of 
the till. The time of Parliament belongs to the nation just as the 
time of a clerk belongs to the manufacturer who employs him ; and 
the work of the nation suffers, and suffers severely, through the 
time which Parliament is giving to the ecclesiastical business of a 
fraction of the people. 

There is another reason for relieving Parliament of its present 
ecclesiastical functions, a reason which to many persons will have 
great urgency. It is plainly impossible for Parliament to discharge 
these functions effectively. During the present reign it is probable 
that at least three hundred public acts relating to ecclesiastical persons 
and ecclesiastical affairs have become law. But nearly all these 
measures deal with such matters as church building and church 
dilapidations; tithes and loans for church purposes; pensions for 
bishops, deans, and incumbents, who resign their offices ; the bound- 
aries of bishoprics, archdeaconries and parishes; fees for ordination, 
fees for baptism, fees for consecration of churches. Parliament has 
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not touched, Parliament dare not touch, any of the greater subjects 
affecting the faith, the discipline, or the worship of the Church, 
We have a national institution which the nation cannot direct or 
control. The national ecclesiastical establishment, in all that most 
deeply affects the religious thought and life of the nation, is still 
in the hands of the Parliament and bishops of the Restoration. 
Clarendon, Sheldon, Gunning and Morley are still its rulers. 

The case requires to be stated even more strongly. The Church 
of the Restoration was really the Church of Charles I., of James L., 
of Elizabeth. The Act of Uniformity of 1662 re-established its polity, 
its creeds, its articles, its worship, just as they stood a century before. 
But, during the last three hundred years a great change has passed 
upon Protestant Christendom. The change amounts to revolution— 
not in religious faith, but in religious opinion—a revolution which 
in some of its aspects is quite as grave as that which divided western 
Christendom in the seventeenth century. Orthodox Protestant 
theologians retain the substance of the creed of the Reformers, but the 
definitions of nearly all the principal articles of that creed have been 
re-cast. The method of theology has, been gradually modified, 
and whenever there is modification of scientific method there will be 
modifications of scientific results. Contrast the sermons, the theo- 
logical treatises, the commentaries, produced by every school in the 
English Church during the Carolinian and Elizabethan periods, 
with the books written by theologians of every school in the English 
Church in our own time, and it will be obvious that English theology 
has not escaped from the influences by which the theology of con- 
tinental Protestantism has been transformed. Evangelicals do not 
write about free will, original sin, and the atonement, in the way 
in which the Calvinistic reformers in the reign of Elizabeth wrote 
about the same doctrines. The Evangelicals write in another way 
because they think in another way. Broad Churchmen stand on dif- 
ferent ground altogether from that on which the Latitudinarians of 
the seventeenth century stood, and even if it were not so, Latitudi- 
narianism had nothing to do with shaping the Book of Common 
Prayer. The High Anglicans and Ritualists approach, no doubt, 
very near to the position of the Laudian divines; but the divines 
of the sixteenth century, to whom we owe the Prayer Book, would 
have regarded both Laud and the Ritualists with dismay and 
horror. 

The authoritative documents of the English Church are the 
expression of a condition of religious life and thought which has 
altogether passed away. The various elements which were blended 
in the religious faith and feeling of the men who drew up these 
documents or compiled them from materials already in existence, are 
now divided among hostile theological parties. The Evangelical may 
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conscientiously believe that the offices of the Church can be satis- 
factorily explained ; the Ritualist may conscientiously believe that 
the Articles can be satisfactorily explained away. It would be unjust to 
lay a moral indictment against the men of either party ; to their own 
Master they stand or fall. Among the Evangelicals and among the 
Ritualists there are men to whose personal honour and integrity it 
would be an impertinence for me to bear testimony. But it remains 
true that the Articles are the expression of the Reformation theology 
which the Ritualists abhor, and that the Offices are stained with those 
Romish superstitions which the Evangelicals hold to be infinitely 
perilous to the spiritual interests of mankind. Nor do those who 
walk in middle paths, those represented by the late Bishop of Win- 
chester and the late Dean Hook, reproduce the precise type of faith 
and the precise religious temper which created the Prayer Book. 
The book, as a whole, is very unlike the ancient creeds which are 
contained in it. The creeds were the expression of a coherent and 
tolerably complete theological movement, the results of which are 
permanently absorbed in the theological thought of Christianity,—a 
movement deriving a real unity from the life which inspired it, and 
of which it was the organic manifestation. But the Prayer Book 
was a premature though necessary attempt to reconcile conflicting 
forces. It arrested the disappearance and decay of the old modes of 
thought; it arrested the free development of the new. What the 
Prayer Book was in the days of Elizabeth it is now. The Church, 
the nation, has grown in many ways; the formularies which profess 
to contain the highest thought of both the nation and the Church 
remain unchanged. What is more serious still, while the Establish- 
ment lasts there is no power which can change them. 

These facts are, I venture to think, of very serious significance to 
the loyal and devout adherents of the national Church. They are 
also of very serious significance to the nation generally. So long as 
Parliament refuses to surrender its present ecclesiastical functions, 
the incoherence of the formularies of the Church will remain without 
a remedy ; and this incoherence will continue to inflict upon the 
country evils from which it has suffered too long. Ecclesiastical 
parties will continue to exchange bitter recriminations. They will 
continue to call each other traitors. They will continue to 
denounce each other, as men who eat the bread of the Church 
and are false to its principles. The interpretation which is put 
upon quarrels of this kind by people who know nothing of the 
subtleties of theological controversy is very simple, very unjust, very 
mischievous ; they conclude that the adherents of one party, at least 
—perhaps of both—are consciously dishonest. The effect on the 
morality of the country is in the highest degree disastrous.’ The 
only cure is for Parliament to renounce the functions which it is 
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powerless to discharge, and to remit to the clergy and laity of the 
Church the management of their own affairs. 


This paper would extend far beyond its necessary limits if I 
attempted to discuss the pleas which are urged on the other side; 
they must be dismissed in a few sentences. 

There is first the plea that to disestablish the Church would be to 
create an independent religious corporation, possessing such enormous 
power and such enormous wealth that it would be a permanent menace 
to the State. At present, however, as I have already said, there is 
no such corporation as the Church of England. To provide for the 
creation of such a corporation in an Act of Disestablishment does not 
seem an imperative necessity ; and under what conditions a free 
episcopal Church should be legally incorporated is an open question. 
To make any such provision for the re-endowment of the English 
Church as was made in the Act of 1869 for the re-endowment of the 
Irish Church would, I believe, be contrary to all principles of sound 
policy ; the State would discharge its duty by providing for the 
ample recognition of the vested rights of the clergy individually. 
Why a disestablished Church, if incorporated, should give more 
trouble to statesmen than the present established Church I cannot 
understand.. There is no reason to suppose that the clergy would 
act with greater unanimity in political contests than at present, or 
with a more exclusive regard to Church interests. Their political 
authority and their motives for engaging in political struggles would 
be diminished. 

A second plea is, that a disestablished and disendowed Church 
would be unable to provide for the maintenance and encouragement 
of theological learning. It is alleged that the theological literature 
produced by Nonconformists is greatly inferior to that produced by 
the clergy of the National Church; and that, as a class, the clergy 
are far more scholarly than the Nonconformist ministers. There 
would be much more force in this allegation if Nonconformists had 
not been excluded till very lately from the rewards and honours of 
the national universities, and if they were not excluded still from 
many of the positions which are appropriated to men who have won 
university distinction. 

But whatever neglect of theological learning can be charged 
against the Nonconformists of the present century is the result of 
very obvious causes. We have many cultivated and able men, 
many accomplished and refined women, in our churches, but we 
have worked, for the most part, among the poor and the uneducated. 
Both in the great towns and in the rural districts, we have collected 
our congregations from among those whom the National Church 
had permitted to sink into the grossest ignorance and irreligion. 
“‘The common people” have heard us gladly. The rapidity with 
which, early in this century, we formed church after church in every 
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part of the kingdom compelled us to disregard the traditions which 
we had inherited from our fathers—traditions which affirmed the 
necessity of a learned ministry. We found that devout and zealous 
men who had native intellectual vigour and native force of character 
often became very efficient preachers and pastors, though they had 
little Latin, less Greek, and no Hebrew. ‘To have refused to entrust 
such men with ministerial responsibilities would have been to leave 
innumerable congregations without any minister at all. There was 
no time to give them an elaborate education. Many of them came 
to us too late in life for an elaborate education to be of any service 
to them. We did our best to give them some knowledge of theolo- 
gical science and some knowledge of how to preach, and some of 
them became not only good preachers but great preachers, and did a 
work which the most accomplished Christian scholars might envy. 
Gradually we raised the Academies established by our predecessors 
in evil times into Colleges; and in parts of the country where no 
Academies existed, new colleges were founded. Our people have 
shown a noble generosity in establishing these institutions for the 
education of their ministers; but it must be acknowledged that our 
educational arrangements are still very defective. They could hardly 
have been made otherwise. We have done what we could. 

It must also be acknowledged that while some of our laity 
appreciate the importance of theological learning, the great majority, 
in all probability, do not. Vast numbers of them have had a most 
imperfect education. Through the virtues which they have learned 
to practise since they came to us, many of them have become rich ; 
but they have not been able to escape from the effects of their early 
disadvantages. They cannot be persuaded to tolerate a dull preacher 
simply because he is learned. As yet we have comparatively few 
positions for men who wish to give their whole life to scholarship. 
With all this, the intellectual activity and carnestness of Non- 
conformist ministers and their general culture—lI do not speak of 
their technical scholarship—giye them a claim to the respect of the 
community. Nor are we without men whose learning is both exten- 
sive and exact. 

But if we have failed—we who have been excluded from the 
universities, we whohave worked among the poor and among the 
less educated of the middle classes, we who have been under the 
strain and stress which have come upon us from the very triumphs 
we have won among the irreligious masses of the people—if we have 
failed in the cultivation of theological learning, is it reasonable to 
fear a similar failure in a church starting with such traditions and 
with such advantages as would belong to the disestablished Church 
of England? Would the laity of that Church be insensible to the 
advantages of theological scholarship? Would the clergy of that 
Church receive no opportunities for acquiring it? Would there be 
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no canonries, no deaneries, no professorships for the Lightfoots, and 
the Westcotts, and the Liddons, and the Puseys of the generation 
which followed disestablishment ? The fear seems to me unworthy 
of the descendants of the illustrious scholars and theologians whose 
names are the glory of the Anglican Church. 

Those who argue that the Establishment should be maintained for 
the sake of the cultivation of learning, will probably find it difficult 
to show that the Establishment has really done as much as is some- 
times assumed, either for the diffusion of general scholarship or the 
advancement of theological investigation. Since the beginning of the 
present century, at least, the universities of Germany have been the 
theological teachers of Europe. Within that period the Anglican 
Church has had a few great names—some of the greatest are the 
names of living men; but both the Churchmen and the Noncon- 
formists of this country will acknowledge that the services which 
English scholars have rendered to theology during the last fifty 
years do not admit of comparison with the services which have 
been rendered by the scholarsof Germany. It should be remembered, 
too, that whatever culture may distinguish the English clergy, they 
have been educated by the universities, not by the Establishment. 
The universities will remain when the Church is disestablished. 
And the universities have done at least as much as the Establishment 
—probably much more—for the creation of a valuable theological 
literature. Professor Lightfoot has not been diverted from his 
theological pursuits by his appointment to a canonry of St. Paul’s; 
but he would not have abandoned them if the canonry had never 
been conferred upon him. Dr. Ellicott left off writing commentaries 
when he was made a bishop. 

A third plea in defence of the Establishment rests upon the 
assumption that if the Church were disestablished a large proportion 
of the population would be left without the institutions of religious 
instruction and worship, and would soon relapse into vice and 
irreligion. The poorer districts of great towns would, it is alleged, 
be worse off than they are now, and the spiritual condition of the 
villages would become desperate. 

But what justification of these gloomy apprehensions can be pro- 
duced ? Looking back upon the last hundred and fifty years, there 
seems to me to be the clearest proof that, for some reason or another, 
the Anglican Church has far less religious power over the poor 
than any of the sects that profess the evangelical creed. It is 
among the poor that the sects have acquired their principal 
strength; they have acquired it with resources which originally 
were absolutely contemptible when compared with the resources of 
the Establishment ; they have acquired it notwithstanding the per- 
sistent and bitter persecution which has been inflicted on Dissenters 
by a very large section of the Established clergy and their friends. 
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If the adverse influence of the Establishment were out of the way, 
the Nonconformists would probably do more for the poor than 
ever. The clergy of the disestablished Church would probably do at 
least as much as they are doing now. In the towns a considerable 
part of the work which the clergy are already doing in the poorest 
districts has been originated within the last thirty years by voluntary 
zeal, and is largely maintained by endowments which have been 
received within the same period from voluntary benevolence. Recent 
endowments from voluntary sources the disestablished Church ought 
to retain, and it is certain that Disestablishment will be favourable 
instead of adverse to the enterprise and generosity of Churchmen. 
It is about the rural districts that the defenders of the Establishment 
have the greatest fear. Butif the Church has any real faculty for exer- 
cising religious influence on the agricultural poor, surely the Church 
can maintain the ground which it already holds in rural districts ; for 
the ground which the Nonconformists now hold in these districts has 
been won by a desperate struggle againt the prejudice and hostility 
of the people on whom tenants are dependent for their farms, village 
shopkeepers for custom, and agricultural labourers for their weekly 
wages. The Nonconformists have drawn together their congrega- 
tions and built their chapels in the villages, with no other local aid 
than they could obtain from ploughmen and thrashers, the village 
grocer or baker, and perhaps a small farmer who was fortunate 
enough to own the few acres which he cultivated or to have a 
Liberal nobleman for his landlord. The clergyman has the large 
farmers to look to, and the squire, and all the great county people 
in the neighbourhood. If, after the Church has been in possession 
for three centuries, these wealthy and powerful classes will not find 
money to support it, the Church must have flagrantly wasted its 
great opportunities. I believe that they will support it. The Free 
Church of Scotland, within thirty years after its Exodus, had an 
income which was nearly twice as large as the income which the 
Established Church received from the State. English Churchmen 
are far wealthier than the adherents of the Scotch Free Church. It 
is surely a calumny to say that their religious zeal is less fervent, 
or their liberality less generous. 

The fourth plea for letting things alone is the plea of politicians. 
We are told sometimes that it is idle to contend that the majority 
of the people are wronged by the ecclesiastical policy of the State, 
for only a minority are agitating for a change, and that until the 
agitation becomes more general there is no necessity to pay much 
attention to the agitators. It would be just as reasonable to reply to 
an argument intended to illustrate the injustice of slavery by alleging 
that there were no signs of the outbreak of a servile war. Slavery 
is an injustice whether the slaves resent it or not. In the actual 
circumstances of the English people the preservation of the Esta- 
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blishment is an injustice whether those who are wronged by it resent 
it or not. But the revolt has begun, and even politicians—to say 
nothing of statesmen—must make up their minds as to how they 
will meet it. 

The reasons why it did not begin earlier and has not spread more 
rapidly are almost too clear to need explicit statement. Two centuries 
have not passed by since Nonconformists were oppressed and harassed 
by an elaborate system of persecuting laws. ‘To the men who at the 
cost of a Revolution had obtained the repeal of statutes which 
punished Nonconformity with fine, imprisonment, and exile, the 
disadvantages and penalties still inflicted upon them for their sepa- 
ration from the national Church appeared so inconsiderable compared 
with those from which they had escaped, that they were unwilling 
to risk what they had gained by attempting to gain more. When 
Nonconformists were no longer afraid that toleration would be with- 
drawn, it was only natural that their first movements for a larger 
liberty should be directed to the repeal of particular statutes passed 
in comparatively recent times for the repression of Nonconformity. 
It is also true, no doubt, that the great body of the early Noncon- 
formists were under the control of those ancient traditions which 
made it the first duty of the civil magistrate to care for the honour 
and maintenance of religion. The actual form of religion which the 
magistrate happened to be maintaining was in their judgment very 
objectionable ; but to most of them a State which made no provision 
for religious teaching and worship would have been as strange and 
startling a spectre as a School Board which makes no provision 
for religious teaching and worship appears to be to many of their 
descendants. What they wanted was a State Church with a Con- 
science Clause. 

They, therefore, gradually plucked up courage to agitate against 
Dissenting grievances. The agitation for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, for the right to celebrate marriages in their 
own places of worship, for the abolition of Church rates, and for 
admission to the Universities—these were the movements which till 
recently tasked all their strength. And though for more than a 
generation large numbers of Nonconformists have felt that by the 
maintenance of the Establishment the State inflicted injustice upon 
themselves, and impaired rather than strengthened the authority of 
religious faith in the nation generally, their resentment against the 
greater wrong has concentrated itself and has worked itself off in 
the struggle against inferior grievances. These have now nearly 
disappeared, and before long the Nonconformists will inevitably 
unite their forces for the supreme contest. The development of 
Ritualism is kindling excitement in many who have been indifferent 
to the Liberation Movement till now, and is raising the zeal of some 


of the older Liberationists to a white heat. The fire is certain to 
spread and spread fast. 
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The line of defence which is assumed by those who have under- 
taken the defence of the Establishment is foreing the controversy in 
a direction which must interest and attract all those who care nothing 
for ecclesiastical theories, and who have hitherto regarded the Libera- 
tion dispute as a mere sectarian quarrel. Of late years the masses 
of the people have not clearly understood that the clergy of the 
Church of England are the national clergy. They have cared too 
little either for Church or Dissent to appreciate the difference 
between the relations of the parochial clergyman and the relations of 
the Methodist minister to the State. The Church has practically 
become a sect, and the people have forgotten that it is still a national 
institution. The defenders of the Establishment just now seem to 
have forgotten it too. They are asserting that the property which 
gives a revenue to the clergy is the property of Churchmen in the 
same sense in which Methodist chapels are the property of Metho- 
dists. The Liberationists are, therefore, compelled in reply to give 
great prominence to the national character of the Church, and to 
the right of the nation to appropriate Church property to other than 
ecclesiastical uses. In answer to the inquiry, incessantly but most 
unwisely reiterated by the friends of the Establishment, about the 
manner in which it is proposed that ecclesiastical property should be 
disposed of, the Liberationists recommend that the property should 
be vested in local authorities, and the income devoted to purposes in 
which all parishioners and burgesses have a common interest. This 
is an appeal for disestablishment which comes home to men who 
care nothing for controversies between the Churches. Let me say 
frankly that the appeal is one for which I have no great liking. It 
would be infinitely better that the controversy should be slowly 
determined by large political and religious considerations than that 
it should be brought—as it is likely to be brought—to a rapid issue 
by the eagerness of vast masses of the people to use Church property 
for their own advantage. But when Liberationists are charged with 
recommending a policy of robbery and spoliation, they cannot 
submit to the slander quietly. They are bound to show that the 
nation has as much right to determine how the great mass of Church 
property should be appropriated as it has to determine the appro- 
priation of the Consolidated Fund. The idea has begun to take hold 
of the popular mind. It is an idea which is likely to awaken 
popular passion—passion which, if it becomes hot, may refuse to 
listen to the claims of generosity and even to the claims of justice. 
The friends of the clergy, and all who desire to see an equitable 
settlement of this controversy, would do wisely to consent to a 
settlement before the great towns of the kingdom and the people 
in rural parishes who are complaining bitterly of the pressure of the 
rates, become too vehemently eager to secure the ecclesiastical 
revenues for the maintenance of schools or the relief of the poor. 

R. W. Date. 





THE UPPER ENGADINE. 


‘*Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculz 
Nescit tangere; tu frigus amabile 
Preebes.” 


THE crowd of visitors that spend the summer in the Upper Engadine 
is continually increasing. Many of them return thither more or less 
regularly ; and nearly all retain some interest in the place and its 
inhabitants. As I am myself probably the most regular of all the 
visitors—going to the Engadine each year, and staying there, asa 
rule, from June till November—it may be possible for me to give 
some information not unacceptable to those for whom St. Moritz 
already has an attraction, nor perhaps to those who may intend 
shortly to visit it for the first time. It is, however, hard to mention 
all that is needful for the latter class of readers, without stating 
much that must seem superfluous to the former class. Moreover, 
St. Moritz being mainly frequented as a health-resort, some account 
must be given of its climate and iron-waters; and the materials 
for such an account, being in our case wholly derived from our 
experience and that of others, and from the statements of experts, 
have no foundation whatever in medical knowledge of our own. 
Hence our remarks on this head will be useful only as a reminder 
to those delicate persons who, before going to St. Moritz, have 
inquired of the best medical authorities; that is, of medical men 
who, like Dr. Yeo and Dr. Hermann Weber, have made St. Moritz 
their special study. But very many invalids seek the mountain- 
cure without taking this precaution; and mischievous results some- 
times follow from the wild notions current about the Engadine, and 
even from the advice of physicians who have not been there. On 
the whole, therefore, the difficulty of being all things to all readers 
must be our excuse if, in any instance, we be thought either to 
poach on the manor of the doctors, or to give a crambe repetita of 
Murray: 

Mr. Freshfield, who is certainly no flatterer of the Upper Enga- 
dine, affirms that its climate is “the most bracing south of the 
Arctic Circle.’* The statement, however, needs qualification. 
There are isolated hotels on various spots among the Alps (such as 
Mirren, Belalp, Eggischorn, and St. Gothard) where the air is 
little, if at all, less cold—there are hotels on the Riffel and on the 
Furca and Stelvio passes, where the air is much colder—than in the 
neighbourhood of any hotel or hospice in the Engadine. Never- 


(1) “Italian Alps.” 
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theless, none of these spots comes anywhere near the Engadine 
as a bracing place for invalids ; for none of them furnishes the same 

civilised comforts. The Engadine—with its very accessible position 
and excellent roads, with its numerous and good hotels, with its 
supply of doctors throughout the year (of one or more English 
doctors generally during the season), and with its chemist’s shop 
(the highest in Europe)—defies all comparison on the part of 
any of the places I have named. Also, among cold places it 
is distinguished by the dryness of the air, and by the number 
of its bright days. Moreover, the extent of the valley gives great 
opportunities for enjoying a change of scene; and this is an advan- 
tage in more ways than one. An invalid (in the widest sense of the 
word) who has succeeded in clambering up to one of the solitary 
mountain hotels of which I have spoken, is likely soon to get tired 
of his seclusion, and to want to go elsewhere. But he will probably 
be unable to dip by halves. He must plunge at once into alow 
valley, and thus pass suddenly from coolness to heat, and from a 
rare air to a dense air. In the Engadine, on the other hand, he 
may avoid these trying changes. For, in the first place, this long 
valley, with its numerous villages and its manifold variety, has 
attractions which may well detain him till the summer heat is quite 
over. It has, moreover, what may be termed a graduated scale of 
bracingness ; for, as will be seen presently, it contains at least one 
Hospice where the air is much more bracing than at St. Moritz, and 
very much ‘more so than at Samaden. And, secondly, when the 
Engadine is left, the descent to the low ground may be broken by 
astay of a night or two at one of the villages (such as Miihlen or 
Tiefenkasten) between St. Moritz and Chur. It should be added 
that there appears to be no place at all like St. Moritz, on the 
Pyrenees or on any other European range; and that—to judge 
by the number of Americans who come to the Engadine, and by the 
information with which some of them have favoured me—there is 
no such place in America. Hence, from the point of view of those 
delicate persons who can bear, and who require, bracing ad Jibitum, 
the Upper Engadine may be described as the summer resort of the 
world; it is without an equal anywhere, and, for Englishmen at 
least, without a second.! 


" (1) Davos, the only other place where the various requirements of a summer resort 
are in any degree combined, is, in every one of them, inferior to the Engadine. It has, 
further, what our countrymen would find a great drawback—its hotels are almost 
exclusively filled with Germans; and the passion of Germans for shutting all windows 
is most trying to Englishmen (especially invalids), and is perpetually the cause of 
disputes. Wherever Englishmen and Germans meet in hotels these disputes arise. 
Sometimes, in defence of fainting ladies, Englishmen are driven to break windows with 
their elbows; and I am assured that, three years ago, at a German watering-place, one 
of the disputants so far forgot himself as to knock his antagonist down. Even at the 
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We may well be amazed that a place thus utterly unique should 
appear so completely to have dropped out of the tourist’s map, that 
many English travellers who visited the Alps some twenty years ago, 
not merely never saw the Engadine, but never so much as heard of 
it. It was not always thus unknown. The Romans are said to have 
used the iron-waters. I heard an accomplished archeologist main- 
tain that the victory which was won by Tiberius and Drusus in the 
Rheetian Alps, and which Horace has celebrated in two of his finest 
odes, must have taken place in the Engadine. The end of the valley 
near the Maloja Pass might well have served for a battle-field ; but 
I am aware that the actual site of the battle is generally placed 
further east. At any rate, the Engadine lay in the Rhetian Alps; 
and with that entire district the Romans were familiar. At Chur 
(Curia Rheetorum), there is a tower in the Bishop’s palace, which is 
held to be Roman. The village of Bivio (Bivium) on the road to $t. 
Moritz is so called from its marking the point where the roads over 
the Julier and Septimer passes meet.’ The Septimer pass was much 
used by the Romans; and traces are still left of the Roman road. 
To this day, the language of the people is Romansch, which is com- 
monly described as a mixture of Italian and German, but which is in 
truth a Latin dialect.” It, however, contains a few foreign ingre- 
dients ; amongst others, an ingredient of Spanish, left by the 
Spaniards during their occupation of Milan and the Valteline. It 
should be added that some Engadiners have Spanish blood in them, 
and that in a few cases the Spanish type of countenance is strongly 
marked. This is a most impressive fact. In a late number of this 
Review, Professor Tyndall called attention to the singular pheno- 
menon, that the vibrations of “ invisible music ”’ can be transmitted 


St. Moritz Kulm, where the English are predominant, matters are quite bad enough. 
It was there contemplated to put the English near the windows in the dining-room, and 
to separate the Germans from them bya screen. Surely such an arrangement, however 
unsociable, would be wise. Ifthe English and their excellent kinsmen are so prone to 
quarrel at watering-places, is it not better that, like Abraham and Lot, they should 
keep asunder ? 

(1) It is a curious instance of the inconvenience arising from the conflict of languages 
in this neighbourhood, that the Italians and the Swiss respectively call the same 
village by the wholly unlike names of Bivio and Stalla. Some authorities affirm that 
the word Julier is derived, not from Julius Cesar, but from a local name. Still, the 
word, if not Latin in its origin, is Latinised in its present form ; and its history may be 
compared with that of the word Maleventum (originally derived from the Greek). On 
the top of the Julier pass are two pillars without any legible inscription, but probably 
either of Roman or prae-Roman date. Is it possible that these pillars, if they cannot be 
a last vestige, may mark the site, of the arces Alpibus imposite tremendis which Drusus 
demolished ? 

(2) Mr. Tylor has kindly called my attention to the fact that the Romansch word 
cudesch, a book, comes directly from the Latin codex, and not from any Italian word. 
He has also favoured me with the beginning of the Romansch national hymn, which 
resembles Latin so closely that it might almost be given to schoolboys as a specimen of 
bad Latin for correction. 
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through a silent rod. It isa yet more stupifying thought, that in 
the Engadine the évvayis of the Spanish physiognomy has been 
unwittingly passed from generation to generation-—passed, perhaps 
through a single line of descent, certainly in spite of numerous inter- 
marriages with a most un-Spanish race—passed, in at least one 
instance, by a parent in whom personally the Spanish physiognomy 
does notappear. So that, though now the Spanish occupation is long 
since over and forgotten, and is unsuspected even by some who bear 
the impress of it in their features, still the old Spaniards, being dead, 
yet speak ; atque, ut cursores, vitai lampada tradunt. 

At the time of the Reformation, the Engadiners espoused the new 
faith, and offered a brave resistance to the Catholics around. The 
old Protestant Church of St. Moritz was one of the very southern- 
most churches of the Reformation ; Luther is said to have preached 
init. About this period, an event occurred which ultimately worked 
a complete change in the history of the valley. Paracelsus of 
Hohenheim discovered (or, some say, rediscovered) the more powerful 
of the two iron-springs, which now bears his name; and, in 1539, 
he wrote an account of the iron-waters. In regard to the earlier use 
of these waters there is much obscurity, and that for a characteristic 
reason. ‘It is not improbable that other records of the ancient use 
of the springs may have existed in the archives of the commune, but 
it happened that, some time ago, the then President, who, in addition 
to his municipal duties, also dealt in groceries and small wares, 
thought the old official books and papers would make excellent wrap- 
pers for sugar and soap, and disposed of them accordingly.” * In the 
year 1614, the Engadiners took a sudden fancy for travelling.” A 
large number of them—it is said, several thousands, which must 
have amounted to a complete exodus—emigrated to North Italy, 
chiefly to Venice, all adopting ‘the single business of shoemaking. 
They continued this occupation for a century and a half; till, in 
1766, their exclusion from Venice forced them to abandon it. Still, 
however, they formed a sort of guild, and stuck to a single trade ; 
but the trade was a dissimilar one: from cobblers they all became 
pastrycooks.® They were soon the first pastrycooks in Europe ; 
and, to this day, in almost all Continental countries, many of the best 
pastrycooks’ shops are in the hands of Engadiners. But they never 
penetrated to the British Isles, and this may be one reason why, till 
within the last few years, our countrymen have been so exceptionally 


(1) Pole’s “ Iron Cure among the Glaciers.” 

(2) Many of the following facts are derived from “‘ Das Engadin und die Engadiner,” 
an anonymous work written in 1837, seemingly by a German pastor. 

(3) As the German pastor phrases it, they took to selling pastry, and other such 
dainties “as tickle the gums.” In several of the neighbouring districts, nearly all the 
inhabitants are brought up to a single trade; amongst others in Val Bregaglia, whence 
they emigrate as chimney-sweeps. 
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ignorant about them. It is said that the old editions of Murray’s 
Guide have little information to give about St. Moritz, except that — 
the Protestant church contained the fire-engine. One cause—which 
was also a sign—of the prevalent want of interest in the Engadine 
may have been the badness of the roads. Those who know the 
valley as it is now, may be amused to learn that, as late as forty years 
ago, it was thought safer to ride than to drive over the pass, and 
that any stray visitor who might come for the sake of the mineral 
waters was advised to keep a horse of his own ; if the horse was not 
used to the fare of black bread, oats had to be brought from Chur, 
as there were few or none in the valley. The post came only once a 
week, and then only to Ponte; every Thursday, when the weather 
permitted, the visitors at St. Moritz made an expedition to that dis- 
tant village, and returned home with their letters. 

In this primitive state of society, and in the jealousy and dislike 
of intruders, the Engadiners were not wholly unlike the Japanese ; 
and withal in the Engadine, as in Japan, the irrepressible foreigner 
has appeared, and the nineteenth century has followed close on the 
Middle Ages. At the present day, St. Moritz is easily reached from 
Chur by either of two excellent roads of about equal length, one 
over the Albula, the other over the Julier, pass. The former of these 
roads is often preferred as being grander near the top of the pass. 
But the Julier road has the great advantage of giving a better first 
impression of the Engadine. By this route the traveller is at once 
brought in medias res. As he comes down from the pass, he has a 
fine view of the main valley with its lakes and villages; and on his 
arrival at Silva Plana he has the opportunity of examining in detail 
one of the most characteristic of those villages. In many respects 
the Engadine villages resemble those in other parts of the Grisons. 
The houses have a half-Italian look ; they are solidly built ; and, with 
their frequently renewed coat of whitewash, they present a strong con- 
trast to the dark wooden chd/ets which abound in many parts of 
Switzerland.’ Thus far the Oberhalbstein and the Engadine villages 
are alike. What is peculiar to the latter is a kind of patch-work 
appearance. The small sunk windows are being replaced by large 
modern ones ; modern doorways, too, are beginning to be substituted 
for the wide-arched doorways through which carts and sledges 
are admitted into the primitive entrance-halls, which serve both as 
coach-houses and as barns; and some of the ancient cottages have 
the air of being refurbished to delight the eyes of visitors. 

When I spoke of the half-Italian look of the villages, I was partly 
referring to the tall slender campaniles, whose summit is not quite 


(1) Mr. Freshifield has well remarked that:| “In their passion for whiteness and 
cleanness, fresh paint and bright flowers, and, I may add, in a certain slow persistency 
of character, the Eastern Swiss seem to me the Dutch of the mountains.” 
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that of Italian campaniles, but which are more akin to these than to 
anything else.’ A good number of these campaniles may be seen 
during the ascent from Chur; and it is worth while making that 
ascent on a Sunday morning, in order to witness the hearty devotion 
that prevails, at least among the women, and especially, I think, 
among the Catholics. In part of the Grisons, the valleys take it almost 
in turns to be Catholic and Protestant; and between the Catholics 
and Protestants there is no friendly feeling. An Engadiner told me 
that the Protestants of St. Moritz dislike taking even a maid from 
the Catholic Tiefenkasten; for the Catholics are thought to have 
“ Jesuitical notions of morality.” On a ridge, within sight of Tiefen- 
kasten, stands one of the most picturesque of the churches, the 
Catholic church of Brienz. Nearly all the village has lately been 
burnt down—a fate not uncommon among the older and less sub- 
stantially built villages of the Grisons. But, happily, the church is 
left ; and, on its conspicuous height, it looked last year all the more 
impressive, from its being in solitary grandeur among the ruins. 
The Catholics, we may be sure, never imitated the Protestant economy 
by using churches as engine-houses ; and I have sometimes thought 
how triumphantly their controversialists at Brienz must appeal to 
“the God who answereth by fire,” and who spared his undesecrated 
sanctuary when he was consuming the rest of the village. A small 
chapel near the neighbouring village of Lenz is described by an old 
tradition as the scene of a very different deliverance. <A peasant, 
some centuries ago, was leading a kid past this chapel, and, being 
called away for a few minutes, he tied the kid to the handle of the 
door. During his absence a wolf attacked the kid, which thereupon 
in its struggles pushed against the door; the door, opening inwards, 
let the kid into the chapel; whither, however, the wolf followed. 
With the courage of despair, the kid jumped over the wolf through 
the doorway; and thereby, being still tethered, shut the door on its 
assailant. So the man, on his return, found his kid still safe outside 
the chapel, and the wolf a prisoner within. It is feared that the 
captive’s right of sanctuary was straightway disregarded. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature in many Grisons villages is 
the wrought ironwork, which often shows great artistic skill, and 
which contrasts strangely with the otherwise homely exterior of the 
houses. Some of this ironwork is full two hundred years old ; and 
its present state of preservation is a noteworthy proof of the extreme 


(1) In some of these church-towers there are old clocks which strike the hour twice 
with an interval of a few minutes, in order to facilitate the counting of the strokes. 
This assistance is not of much use at St. Moritz, as the clock is almost invariably wrong. 
What at St. Moritz makes the effect most singular is, that this clock is on the Protestant 
church, and that the Catholic church is hard by. One’s first impression was that one 
heard the stroke of two clocks, the Catholic and the Protestant, both of them much 
behind the right time, but the Protestant oe the less behindhand of the two. 
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- dryness of the air. In a few houses, it is the knockers that attract 
attention ; these represent dragons and other fantastic forms, and 
hardly any two knockers are alike. But the most striking specimens 
of the ironwork are the curiously and variously wrought gratings 
outside the windows. Of the original object of these gratings, the 
Engadiners give random and discordant accounts. It is variously 
stated that they were put up by peaceful citizens for protection 
against robbers, and by jealous husbands for the incarceration of 
their wives. A pleasanter, and perhaps truer, explanation of the 
iron grating is, that it was designed as a barrier, behind which a 
girl might be permitted, without peril of elopement, to talk to her 
sweetheart, who stood outside. At first sight, this notion seems 
refuted by the character of the Engadiners. Ils sont froids, comme 
leur climat, was said to me by one who did not love them; and 
certainly their unromantic temperament would be as little suited as 
the coldness of their air to the fashion of nocturnal serenades. 

From noting the features common to the different villages, we 
pass on to the distinguishing characteristics of a few of them, so as 
to enable the reader to judge of their comparative merits; and, 
that our inquiry may assume a practical shape, let us ask : Whither 
should our supposed traveller, whom we left at Silva Plana, now 
direct his steps? If, being content with homely fare, he wishes to 
see the most picturesque, and one of the most primitive, of Engadine 
villages, he should visit Sils Maria; where he will find many 
pleasant excursions, and be within easy reach of the Fex glacier. 
But, in fact (unless he prefers abiding in his present comfortable 
quarters at Silva Plana), he will almost certainly take the opposite 
road—bewaring, however, if he be an Englishman, of the Ger- 
manized Kurhaus. At this point, much may be said in favour of 
‘Campfer and Samaden, with their excellent hotels. But the air of these 
‘villages is less bracing than that of St. Moritz; and the view is less 
fine than that either at St. Moritz or at Pontresina. On the whole, 
these last-named villages are by far the most popular in the Engadine. 
Pontresina is the more central for excursions, and has become the 
headquarters for guides. St. Moritz is the chief resort of persons 
more or less delicate." Perhaps we may best sum up our comparison 

(1) The Zrone at Pontresina has long been the favourite hotel of the Alpine club. Their 
constancy is partly due to their strong personal regard for the landlord and his family. 
A similar cause has contributed to the immense success of the Kulm Hotel at St. 
Moritz—the most popular, and, as I think, the most deservedly so, in the Engadine. 
Both these hotels are scenes of unremitting attention on occasions when such attention 
is most needed, as the numerous delicate persons who have been at St. Moritz, and the 
one or more climbers who are annually laid up at Pontresina, because much moun- 
taineering has made them cripples, will gratefully acknowledge. The Kulm Hotel is 
situated, as its name implies, on the ridge—the highest and driest point—of the main 


valley. It has one great advantage peculiar to itself—a covered arcade, where, on wet 


days, people can walk, enjoying the air and the view. Why the new hotels have no 
such mountain cloister I cannot conceive. 
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of the different villages, by saying that the division of labour which 
has arisen between them, and which has adapted each to its special 
function, should by all means continue. Let athletic mountaineers 
keep to the easterly villages—Pontresina and Samaden ; invalids to 
the westerly villages—St. Moritz, Campfer, and Silva Plana. One 
thing, at any rate, is clear. Athletes are of all men the most 
likely to be irritated by the victimized air and frequent grumblings 
of invalids; while invalids, if not reminded of their own weakness 
by the jarring vicinity of exuberant strength, at least object to their 
wakeful slumbers being broken by heavy footsteps, to the midnight 
knock at their neighbour’s door, and to the other vicarious penalties 
of mountaineering. Thus athletes and invalids are only an eyesore 
to each other, and had better live in separate hotels. 

We do not, however, mean that invalids and non-invalids should 
keep asunder in the Engadine, as some Englishmen and some 
Germans should keep asunder. Happily, mankind is not made up 


wholly of athletes and invalids. There is a large class of middle- 
men—of persons, that is, neither very strong nor very weak—who 
have points in common with both the extremes, and whose presence 
at health-resorts is invaluable. A person of this kind—one who can 
be thus touched with the feeling of infirmities—is the best possible 
companion for nervous sufferers. Indeed, it is he alone who can keep 
them from becoming victims either to solitary brooding, or to each 


other’s society and a dolorous exchange of confidences, or, far worst 
of all, to the clumsy and disdainful exhortations and the spurious 
and odious attempts at sympathy of prigs who do not know what 
nervousness is. Philanthropy, therefore, should incline the half- 
invalid towards the delicate region of the valley—the region on the 
side of St. Moritz. But probably, in fact, his movements will be 
determined by what he likes in the way of scenery, and in the way 
of air. On the former point each person must judge for himself. 
It may be said roughly that the view from St. Moritz is a lake 
view, and that the view from Pontresina is a glacier view; and, 
if I personally prefer the view from St. Moritz, my preference 
is doubtless owing to some of the accidental, often fanciful, asso- 
ciations which regulate that most capricious of tastes—taste for 
mountain scenery. The comparative worth of the two villages as 
bracing resorts admits.of a more accurate measurement. Pontresina 
is sometimes preferred in this respect, on the ground of its having 
close to it an enormous natural refrigerator in the shape of the 
Rosegg glacier. St. Moritz, it is true, has also a glacier in sight, 
the Surlei glacier, which is so called from its being over the lake, 
and which, Cassandras tells us, will one day, from its present rickety 
height, fall bodily on the Kurhaus—not perhaps to the great 
dissatisfaction of lovers of Alpine beauty. But this glacier is so 
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small and so isolated—standing as it does on the top of its dark 
mountain, like a solitary sugar-plum on the top of a cake—that, 
while it adds little to the scenery of St. Moritz, it certainly makes 
no appreciable addition to its cold. The appearance of the Rosegg 
glacier from Pontresina is far more striking ; and this village is often 
assumed to be more bracing than St. Moritz by reason of its nearness 
to that glacier and to the Morteratsch. It is probable that these 
huge glaciers perceptibly affect the temperature of the comfortable 
little sestaurants, or small inns, near their respective bases; and, 
therefore, these restaurants make excellent quarters for a person, 
especially a glacier climber, who finds his own society enough for 
him, and who wants to compress the utmost amount of bracing into 
a short time. But I am confident that, in spite of its two glaciers, 
Pontresina is much less bracing than St. Moritz—the difference 
being due, not to its having a slightly less altitude, but to its lying 
in a narrower valley, and being less exposed to the winds. Hence, 
from the point of view of invalids as such, Pontresina gains little, if 
at all, by the glaciers. But, from the point of view of artists and of 
all lovers of scenery, it gains immensely. The view of such vast 
masses of ice, amid summer scenes and summer heat, leaves certainly 
a most singular impression, and probably affects us all—even those 
most accustomed to the sight—more, and in more ways, than we 
suppose. Some imaginative people bethink them that looking at ice 
on a hot day makes them feel cool; and it is probably true that with 
certain temperaments, and under certain conditions, the sight of 
a glacier during the dog-days—even though it be a mere sight and 
nothing more—may yet (like Moses’ view from Mount Pisgah) 
be a blessing rather than the reverse. Solomon may have had this 
feeling when he beautifully observes that snow in harvest is as “a 
faithful messenger to them that send him: for he refresheth the soul 
of his masters.”’ But if the mere sight of snow on distant peaks is 
here meant—and in what other sense could there be snow at harvest- 
time in Judea?—the writer must have gazed too intently at the 
summit of Lebanon, and at last have grown surfeited and impatient. 
For, in the next chapter, he changes his simile, and pronounces that 
‘as snow in summer, so honour is not seemly for a fool.” In fact, 
Solomon’s feelings were mixed; and of such mixed feelings in 
presence of this and similar contrasts, most of us have had expe- 
rience. 


A further consideration, quite as potent as either scenery or air in 
determining an invalid in the choice of an abode, is the quantity and 
quality of food. When means of communication were scanty, places 
of great altitude were deficient in this respect. The defect was 
indeed very obvious, and was pointed out by Milton in a passage 
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remarkable in itself, and more remarkable from being put into the 
mouth of Adam when “ fatherly displeased ” with the “ execrable son” 
who would one day tempt or force his brethren on to the summit of 
the tower of Babel :-— 


‘¢ Wretched man! what food 
Will he convey up thither, to sustain 
Himself, and his rash army; where thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread ?” () 


In these physical and economical reflections—reflections, it must 
be owned, which have the air of proceeding rather from Adam 
Smith than from Adam the patriarch—two objections are specified 
which may be urged against all high places from the tower of Babel 
to St. Moritz—want of food, and want of air. In fact, the charge 
of giving bad dinners has frequently been brought against the 
Engadine; and, only a few years ago, when the valley was still a 
terra incognita, and when the natives were as yet unprepared for the 
bewildering change that was in store for them, the accusation was 
probably well-founded. But the last few years, one may say, have 
done the work of centuries ; so that now, in all the chief Engadine 
hotels, the dinners are, not indeed such as to tempt an invalid into 
over-eating, but generally good enough either for him or for any 
one else; and what they are generally now, in a few more years 
they will be universally. In any case, the Engadine is the abode of 
all others where there is the least excuse for fastidiousness about 
food; for it unites a physical and a moral condiment, not often 
found together. In an often-quoted comparison between Plato and 
mountain air, Joubert says of that air: “Il aiguise les organes et 
donne le gotit des bons aliments ;’’ and some one else has said that a 
dinner well talked over is half digested. In both these ways, St. 
Moritz in the summer should make men omnivorous ; for it is then a 
place—its worst enemy would admit—where the appetite proceeding 
from mountain air runs no possible risk from mountain solitude.” 
The other count of Adam’s indictment against great altitudes is 
more serious; for the evil, if real, is irremediable. The rarity of 
the air on mountain-tops was the chief cause of the inveterate pre- 
judice against them. Till quite lately, it was thought incredible 
that the numerous invalids whose blood requires oxygenation, could 
gain strength on heights where every cubic foot of air contains less 


(1) “ Paradise Lost,” xii. 74. 

(2) Poople who are now and then dissatisfied with the meat in the Engadine, may be 
reminded that the milk and cream there are excellent. A few persons, staying on in 
the autumn, have derived benefit from a modified form of the grape-cure; the kind of 
grapes medically recommended (raisins fendants, as they are_called) can be obtained from 
Meran or elsewhere at small cost. 
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oxygen than on the plain. Nor indeed does the objection admit of a 
complete answer. It is quite true that, to meet the various require- 
ments of mountain air, the breath has to be drawn quicker or deeper ; 
also, the pulse beats more frequently ; and, in short, the working of 
the human machine is more rapid. . So that a person who seeks health 
on mountain-tops, may be likened to a trader who puts up with small 
profits in order to turn over his capital fast. But, whenever such a 
trader cannot thus recoup himself, he finds the low rate of profit 
an unmixed evil; and, in like manner, in certain disorders of the 
respiratory organs and of the heart, the human mechanism cannot 
increase its speed, and then there is no gain to compensate the 
loss. A most melancholy case in point occurred in 1872, when a 
young lady in an advanced stage of consumption was taken to 
Campfer, and died of sheer suffocation in two days. Likewise, 
persons whose vigour is impaired by age can seldom quite adapt 
themselves to these high regions. Even among the Engadiners 
themselves, it is remarkable how few old people are visible. Except 
a solitary old woman at Sils Maria, I can hardly remember to have 
seen any very old person in the valley. The rarity of old men 
should cause little surprise; for many of the men spend the best 
years of their lives on the plain, and not a few may have suffered 
from the change of abode, and the sudden and violent change of 
temperature. But the women mostly stop in the Engadine; and 
yet women of great age are seldom seen there. I am assured, 
indeed, that the Engadine contains several aged men and women, 
who keep indoors. Yet the number of old people who appear must 
bear a more or less definite proportion to the number of old people 
who exist; and hence, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the 
Engadiners, as a rule, are not long-lived. But it by no means follows 
from this that visitors to the Engadine are committing a slow suicide. 
I am inclined to think that the normal Englishman should regard 
dry cold only as an alterative ; and that (looking merely to health) 
he should, when his short change of air and scene is over, take 
Clough’s hint, and— 
‘Turn to 
England, which may after all be for its children the best.” 

That there are very many exceptions to this rule—absolutely very 
many, though relatively few—and that these exceptional persons are 
immensely invigorated by a long stay in the Engadine, admits of no 
question. But what makes them find the sir so invigorating, it is 
hard to say. In truth, St. Moritz is the extreme opposite of the 
land of the Lotos-eaters; in the former, it “seems” never “ after- 
noon,’ but almost always early morning. Not, indeed, that the 
climate is always cold. But there is something about it which 
imparts a feeling of perpetual motion and excitement. To some 
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persons—to many on their first arrival—this excitement brings 
sleeplessness ; and to those invalids who require absolute repose and 
a sort of “ afternoon ” treatment, it generally proves injurious. But 
with an opposite class of invalids, the same excitement seems to be 
the parent of vigour. May not this invigorating restlessness be 
connected with that quickening of the pulse and winding up of the 
human clockwork to which we have referred as invariable symptoms 
on great altitudes? A somewhat similar explanation of the exhila- 
rating influence of mountain air is founded on the comparative 
absence of atmospheric pressure ; it is argued that, on great heights, 
people have a less weight of air to support, and that they feel like 
Christian when the burden fell off his back. This solution sounds 
plausible ; nevertheless, there is reason to doubt whether, from the 
mere diminution of atmospheric pressure—in fact, from the falling 
of the barometer—any sanitary good can be predicted. The vulgar 
method of cutting the knot as to the good results of mountain air, is 
to refer them all to ozone—that unfailing scapegoat of medical 
ignorance, on whose back climatic effects that cannot be explained 
are so unceremoniously laid. On heights like the Engadine, there 
undoubtedly is much ozone ; but as to the action of ozone on health, 
there is still much obscurity. The least ambitious, and probably the 
wisest, course is provisionally to ascribe the good wrought on invalids 
by the Engadine air to its cold, dryness, and purity. Other causes 
of that good—causes which would not operate in an equally cold, 
dry, and pure air on low ground—may exist; but, if so, they are 
not fully ascertained. 

The popular conceptions are scarcely less hazy about the results of 
the Engadine climate, than about the climate itself. It is commonly 
judged of by the specimen presented in July and August; and the 
snow which sometimes falls, and even lies for a night or two, in that 
short season, leaves such an impression on witnesses, or at least on 
reporters, as to cast its white veil over all the fine weather that pre- 
cedes and follows the snow. Last June, there was a choral festival 
at Samaden, with singers from all parts of the canton. The 19th 
was the day fixed for its commencement ; but, through the falling of 
several inches of snow on the 18th—only three days before the 
longest day of the year—the festival had to be postponed. In 1872 
and 1874, the snow lay for a night in August. More than once, I 
have heard Engadiners say in August that the air was “ trop froid 
pour la neige ;” and these words, whatever they exactly meant, have 
certainly a wintry sound. Perhaps it is natural that snowstorms in 
the dog-days should beget fears of being snowed up, if not frozen, in 
autumn. But the fact is, that those whom the Engadine thoroughly 
suits, would find the Alpine September and October the very months 
for them. September is almost always the finest month in the year. 
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It frequently begins with a few wet days; but, in all the five Sep- 
tembers that I have spent at St. Moritz, the weather was, on the 

whole, magnificent—cloudless day often following cloudless day, till 

sometimes, like the faultlessness of Aristides, the uniformity of cloud- 

. lessness became wearisome. October is occasionally wet (as in 1878) ; 

but more often it is fine. It nearly always has a very fine and warm 

week—in fact, the Indian summer, or, as the natives call it, the old 

woman’s summer. Several of those who have derived the greatest 

permanent benefit from St. Moritz, agree that the air only begins to 

brace them in September ; they hold that the actual summer is more 

stimulating than strengthening ; nay, that, in July and August, St. 

Moritz has only the negative merit of being non-relaxing while other 

places are relaxing, not the positive merit of being bracing. No 
absolute rule can be laid down on this subject, both because: the 

temperature varies much in different years, and also because the 
standard of what braces is relative to the person braced; those whose 
opinion I quote need much bracing, and fix their standard very 
high. But, when thus explained, their estimate seems to me not 
far wrong. At any rate, one happy change comes over the weather 
in September. The hot Italian winds, so frequent and so trying in 
the summer, gradually diminish; and the air, as it becomes colder, 
becomes also stiller. When the winter has fairly set in, there is 
generally a complete calm; which, indeed, together with the 
dryness, is what enables many people to bear the winter cold so 
easily. 

Nor is it only on persons seeking to be braced that the Engadine 
autumn has claims. Many English tourists are, no doubt, restricted 
as to the time of their holiday; but to a large proportion of them 
there is, at least, some choice; and to these latter—especially to the 
painters and botanists among them—I say emphatically that they 
take their trip to the Engadine at the wrong time. In the late 
Alpine spring there is a great profusion of wild flowers; but most 
of these are over (or cut with the hay) before the end of July. Not 
so very long afterwards begins the autumnal colouring, when the 
deciduous trees (mainly larches) are seen in that “ desolation clothed 
with loveliness” which belongs quite as much to the Italian autumn 
as to the autumn of Italian greatness." But the British tourist 
makes these two beautiful seasons his Scylla and Charybdis, which 
cannot both be avoided without dexterous steering, but to avoid 
both of which he somehow contrives. Between these two seasons 
comes a rather dull interval in August, when there is nothing to 
relieve the barely distinguishable colouring of the pines and larches, 
and when, in short, the scenery and sky present a monotony of 
green and blue. Our countrymen have a way of choosing this dull 


{ (1) See Shelley’s “'Ode to Liberty. ’ 
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time for their visit, and can seldom be persuaded that the Engadine 
has any trees except evergreens, or any autumn worth waiting for. 
To all these human birds of passage, the snow that often lies for a 
few hours early in September gives the signal for flight. But, for 
the “stranger that sojourneth”—for the traveller, that is, who 
makes a long stay—this passing snow has manifold attractions. 
First, it is a sign, if not a cause, of that change in the weather from 
non-relaxing to bracing, of which we have spoken. Secondly, and 
chiefly, it rids the neighbourhood of the buzzing superfluity both 
of tourists and of flies. Nor, again, as affecting the scenery, is the 
September snow otherwise than agreeable; for, when one has ina 
manner been looking at green for weeks, a glimpse of white isa 
pleasing variety. It is made all the more pleasing by the thought 
that there will presently be a yet further change, when the snow 
begins to melt, and the snow-line appears gradually to climb up the 
mountain. Thus, the “snow in summer” has associations wholly 
unlike those of the winter snow; it differs, one may say, from the 
winter snow, just as the powder wherewith a beauty adorns her 
hair for a fancy ball, and which is brushed off next morning, differs 
from the last sad whiteness of age. The winter snow does not fall 
till the middle of November. It is important to remark that, except 
occasionally for a few days, the Julier pass is always open. As soon 
as possible after a heavy fall of snow, the snow-plough does its 
work ; so that communication remains easy throughout the winter. 
The winters vary greatly in severity. In 1799, the French artillery 
is said to have crossed the Sils Lake on the ice in the month of May ; 
but such severe cold, so late in the spring, is extremely rare. In 
the winter of 1871-2, some Cambridge undergraduates came to the 
Engadine to skate. The skating on the Sils Lake was excellent, 
and the ice was so clear that through it were seen remains of ancient 
lake dwellings, said not to be visible in summer through the water. 
Young Engadiners, being freed in the winter from the incubus of 
visitors, count it their favourite season, and devote it to sledging parties 
and dances. So little is the still cold felt, that, once in February, 
the small party at the Kulm Hotel, after clearing away the snow 
from a sufficient area, had a picnic on the flat roof—the sun being 
so hot, that some had to hold up parasols. Encouraged by the 

(1) In that winter the skating was unusually good, and lasted long; but, generally, 
soon after each lake is frozen over, the ice is spoilt by fresh snow. But the lakes begin 
to bear at different times. I have known a shallow lake (or pond) near Crestalta to 
bear by the end of October; on the other hand, the St. Moritz lake seldom bears before 
Christmas. Hence, for skating purposes, the different lakes can be taken in succession. 
Also, when the Kulm Hotel is kept open in winter, arrangements are made for flooding 
the croquet ground. But, in fact, this hotel is not kept open unless there are visitors 
enough to make it pay. After being closed for three successive winters, it was open this 


last winter, and will probably be open next winter. The Samaden hotel is always kept 
open; but the visitors are very few. 
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apparent warmth, one of the ladies tried sketching out of doors; 
but she was stopped by an untoward event—the paint froze in her 
brush. It should be further remarked that the food is not less good, 
while the attendance is much better, in the winter than in the 
crowded season; and also that the winter cold, though severe in the 
Engadine, is less so than in Canada.’ Nor should it be forgotten 
that, in case an invalid or an invalid’s friend should find the cold 
too intense, an easy descent of six hours over the Maloja pass—a 
descent all the way, as the pass is lower than St. Moritz—will deposit 
him in the mild Chiavenna. I am ’careful to give these details, 
as extravagant notions are eurrent about the hardships and perils 
of the Engadine winter, and as cases even occur where persons, 
having a real object for going to St. Moritz late in the year, are 
subjected to copious remonstrances, and regarded as bad imitators 
of the Arctic explorers, imitators who volunteer, without friends or 
experience, to enter an undiscovered country from whose bourne 
return is very doubtful. 

It appears, then, that, if invalids are to be frozen into health, 
there is no reason why the candidates for freezing should 
not go to St. Moritz. But, in fact, at St. Moritz the wintering 
visitors have been very few. On the other hand, at Davos, where 
the conditions are nearly the same, their number is great and 
increasing. It now amounts to about 500, nearly all Germans, 
and all either invalids or their friends. A large proportion of the 
invalids are what, in popular language, are vaguely, but con- 
veniently, called consumptive. It is well known that, in the treat- 
ment of such cases, medical opinion has undergone a change 80 
astounding as to look like a leap in the dark, or, at best, in the 
dim twilight. As the remedial agent, the extreme of dry cold has 
suddenly replaced the extreme of moist heat; and some patients 
who, only twenty years ago, would have been more or less boiled in 
Madeira, are now frozen on Alpine heights. How far has this bold 
experiment succeeded? In the Engadine, certainly, the results 
(so far as they go) have not been encouraging. Out of the very 
few who, within my knowledge, have spent winters (or parts of 
winters) there, at least six have died—a startlingly large portion of 
the entire number; whereas consumptive cases where the cure of 
certain disease is itself certain and certainly due to the Engadine 
winter, are—I will not say unknown—but exceedingly rare.” But, 


(1) I stayed at St. Moritz till December 4, 1870. That winter being unusually 
severe, there were, even before I left, more than 40° Fah. of frost, three nights running. 
But it is rare for that amount of cold to come before Christmas. 

(2) Our threefold repetition of the word “certain” may be thus explained: 1. By 
the older school of doctors lung disease is sometimes said to exist, where, in truth, it 
does not. Quite lately a young Englishman was told by a German doctor that his 
lungs were affected, and was ordered to winter at St. Moritz. Not content with this 
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on the other hand, there are consumptive patients whom the air 
seems to have kept alive, and who are, though not well, quite well 
enough to enjoy life. The list might be swelled with examples of 
native Engadiners who, having become ill in the plains below, are 
much better since their return home. It is true that evidence 
founded on native constitutions is of doubtful application to English- 
men. But, in this inquiry, we must make the most of what evidence 
we can get; for so few invalids have wintered in the Engadine, that 
the freezing process should be said, not to have failed there, but 
never fairly to have been tried. With Davos, of course, the case is 
different. The experiment has there been tried on such a scale, and 
for such a time, as, I think, to leave no reasonable doubt that it 
has, in: many instances, been successful. On the whole, the best 
medical opinion seems to be that the freezing cure promises well 
where there is tendency to disease rather than actual disease, or 
where the disease is either dormant or counteracted by a constitution 
otherwise sound and vigorous; but that the remedy is always a very 
strong one, and that, both in Scotland and in Switzerland, it has 
been used too indiscriminately. Hence the general remark with 
which this article opened applies with the utmost force to consump- 
tive patients; it is sheer madness for these to seek the mountain- 
cure without the sanction of a physician who has made the subject his 
special study. 

From this doleful topic, it is a relief to pass on to a class of 
invalids, who, without doubt, profit immensely by the Engadine air. 
I refer to those (overworked students and others) who, though free 
from organic defects, suffer from cerebral anemia, and in general from 
nervous debility. With these, moreover, the experiment of a pro- 
longed stay is a safe one; for, not being liable to be bedridden, they 
can depart instantly if they feel less well; and, being organically 
sound, they can rely on such natural indications as their feelings 
offer. In the infantine phrase, so long as they like the Engadine 
air, it probably /ikes them. That many will be thus drawn to St. 
Moritz, may be inferred from the large and increasing number of 
nervous sufferers who prefer the English winter, with all its draw- 
backs, and without its field-sports, to the English summer. This 
preference is mainly restricted to the younger generation, and seems 
unaccountable to veterans; who fail to perceive that, cn this head, 


opinion, the patient consulted a physician of Brompton Hospital, who discovered that 
his lungs were perfectly sound. If he had consulted the English doctor after wintering 
inthe Engadine, his soundness would have been accribed to his so wintering, and 
his case, though really valueless as evidence, would have been held up as conclusive. 
2. Some instances, till lately quoted in favour of the winter-cure, have broken down 
through death or relapse ; perhaps, however, the cure in these cases might have been 
more effectual if it had had a longer trial. 3. An occasional recovery from lung- 
disease on Alpine heights proves little; for, even in the bad air of London hospitals, 
such recoveries occur unexpectedly. 
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the public taste is being modified scarcely less suddenly than, in 
Pope’s day, it became modified in a very different relation ;— 
‘¢ Our fathers praised rank venison, you suppose, 
Perhaps, young man, our fathers had no nose.” 

We now sometimes credit our forefathers with a no less felicitous 
inexperience of nerves. Not, of course, that among them functional 
disorders of the nerves and brain were unknown. But it seems that 
such disorders are now growing more frequent ; and that they exhibit 
symptoms novel in their commonness and in their occasional inten- 
sity. One of these symptoms of cerebral anzemia is the very modern 
craving for cold ; which may be said, liké Pallas, to have sprung out 
of the brain, and to have come full-grown into the world. Sucha 
craving is conspicuous in certain invalids who find the. English 
climate, taken as a whole, too relaxing ; they can hold their ground 
well enough in the English winter and spring, but they tend to 
become ill in the summer and autumn. These are the persons already 
mentioned, who, during July and August, are disappointed with St. 
Moritz; they are all the time disposed to complain (slightly altering 
the famous stanza) that ’tis cold of which their nerves are scant ; ’tis 
cold not heat for which they pant, more cold and keener that they 
want. Yet, murmur as they may and do, it is to such as these that 
the Engadine does most permanent good ; for, of all people, they 
derive most benefit from prolonging and repeating their visits. 


Nearly all the invalids at St. Moritz make trial of the iron-waters ; 
and such is the reputed efficacy of those waters that St. Moritz ranks 
next to Schwalbach as the chief centre of the Iron-cure. The mineral 
spring, being what originally brought the place into notice, is even 
now, in the opinion of German doctors and patients, its principal 
attraction ; as, indeed, their preference for the damp Kurhaus over 
the dry village sufficiently testifies. The best English doctors, on 
the other hand, regard the air-cure as the one thing needful at St. 
Moritz. But many English patients, as soon as they get abroad, 
interpret this medical opinion much as an English judge interprets 
an old-fashioned statute ; the foreign example chimes in only too 
well with their own natural inclination to try to hasten their 
recovery by combining all possible cures in the fullest possible 
measure ; and haply they comfort themselves by imagining that their 
medical countrymen have called the grapes sour, and have made 
light of the great mineral waters merely because so few such can 
conveniently be taken in England. As we deem this tendency to 
overrate the iron-waters the most widespread and pernicious delusion 
respecting St. Moritz—a delusion all the more pernicious, that it 
provokes in some influential persons a reaction against all use of the 
waters—we propose to consider the question somewhat fully. 
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St. Moritz owes much of its success to the fact that, in so many 
cases, it is the same class of patients that are benefited by its air- 
‘eure and by its iron-cure. But this advantage is not wholly 
unalloyed. A belief is sometimes naively expressed, and oftener 
implied, that the two remedies, being here so conveniently together, 
have a mysterious and providential connection. For, in sooth, is it 
not clear that they are adapted, nay intended, to be helpmeets to 
each other, and that it is not good for either remedy to be alone? 
Nor is this induction based on the single instance of St. Moritz. 
Just as Malthusians used to be told that, wherever God creates 
mouths, he also creates hands—so it is sometimes hinted that, 
wherever Providence places mineral waters, the air is made to suit 
their medicinal action. This statement, however, so far as it is 
correct, can be readily explained. Wherever mineral springs exist 
and are successful, they prove, not by their existence, but by their 
success, that the surrounding conditions are not opposed to their 
medicinal use. Iron-springs exist by scores in damp and unsuitable 
places; but the virtue of such springs is a ce/ata virtus ; their waters 
flow indeed, but flow undrunk, and waste their iron on the desert 
earth. Also, there are many intermediate cases, cases where mineral 
springs are situated well enough to be used, but not well enough to 
become celebrated. Now, as St. Moritz has the great merit that its 
two cures work together for the benefit of many patients, so it has 
the misfortune that they are thought to work together more com- 
pletely than they do. The fact is, that a long spell of mountain air 
profits many who should use the waters (whether as drinkers or as 
bathers) for a shorter period, and many who should do without them 
altogether. Of course it is acknowledged in theory that the air- 
cure and the iron-cure thus admit of being unequally yoked together; 
no one goes quite so far as to contend that the two remedies which, 
at St. Moritz, Nature has joined together, man should never put 
asunder. Still, many invalids, if directed to leave off taking the 
waters, are strongly biassed in favour of resuming them as quickly 
as possible, and in the meantime feel as if they were only taking 
the cure by halves. Indeed, it is a significant fact that the phrase 
“taking the cure” is nearly always used with special reference to 
the waters ; and that the time which it is the fashion to allot to this 
very secondary remedy—usually about three weeks, which would 
seem to be a common dose for diseases at large—often determines 
the time allotted to that all-important remedy, the air. The evil 
hence arising may be best shown by an example. Let us put 
the case of an invalid who ought to take the iron-cure for three 
weeks, and the air-cure for three months. He will be strongly 
disinclined to take the one cure without the other ; and he will thus 
be tempted either to take the iron-cure much too long, or to take 
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the air-cure not nearly long enough. Probably, indeed, he will 
make a vicious compromise; and, uniting the two remedies for 
(say) six weeks, he will obtain the full benefit, not of both, but of 
neither. 

In order to set forth more clearly our estimate of the mineral 
waters, we must call attention to the two opposite opinions current 
respecting them. One of these opinions (held generally by old 
ladies, clergymen, and the least skilful foreign doctors) has already 
been sketched in outline. It is, in effect, that the iron waters of St. 
Moritz are so prepared in the divine laboratory, as to pass in the 
best possible way through the human stomach; and that the in- 
gredients of the St. Moritz air are accurately measured out for this 
progress of the waters, like the powder in a gun for the progress of 
the bullet. Of course this reasoning is extended to mineral waters 
in general. It is hinted that, just as the town is inferior to the 
country, because ‘‘ God made the country and man made the town,” 
so mineral waters, being the Almighty’s medicines, must be more 
efficacious than mere doctor’s medicines; and indeed, that they 
possess certain magical properties, at once too sacred and too subtle 
for rational investigation ; in short, that such divinity doth hedge a 
spring, that reason can but peep to what it would.’ It is fair to add 
that the early Christians, according to Celsus, regarded hot springs 
as the tears of the damned; so that the new orthodox view of 
mysterious springs, if lineally descended from the old orthodox view, 
has at least improved upon it: for it is less lachrymose, though 
hardly less unscientific. 

Indeed, the extreme opposite of the foregoing view is held by 
some leading men of science; and a comparison between the two 
views is instructive as denoting the practical difference between 
what theologians call design, and what philosophers call function. 
According to the scientific view, the existence of iron-waters at St. 
Moritz raises not the smallest presumption that they are so fashioned 
as to second the remedial action of the St. Moritz air. In fact, the 
world is not thus patriarchally governed; Providence no more 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb than the winter’s frost to the 

(1) Perhaps the very best comment on the wisdom of attaching any special sanctity 
or beneficence to natural agents is to be found in the choice of David, who, being asked 
how his subjects should be punished for the census which he had ordered, resolved to let 
them have pestilence, as being a natural agent, and “to fall into the hand of the Lord, 
for very great are his mercies” (éAwpia revdxe Kdvecoty Olwvoiot re mace * Atdc dé 
tereiero Bovdy). It is curious that, in a case practically similar, a wish, the exact 
opposite of David’s, is put by Virgil into the mouth of the Greek who was flying from 
the Cyclops: Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse juvabit. We have here a good illustra- 
tion of the contrast between the eastern tendency towards faith in Nature, and the 
western tendency towards distrust of her. There is a story that a little girl, asking her 
mother why the cholera was permitted, was told that it was the Almighty’s pleasure. 


Not long after, hearing that the number of deaths had increased, the child remarked 
quite innocently, “‘The Almighty seems to have taken his pleasure last week.” 
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dying fly. The composition of the St. Moritz waters must depend on 
the form and structure of the adjacent rocks, and indirectly on various 
physical agencies that worked long ago. Is it pretended that the 
force and direction of these agencies were predetermined by the 
requirements of nineteenth-century invalids? Yet, in consistency, 
the optimistic theologian would be bound to hold, not merely this, but 
also that from generation to generation the waters have changed 
their properties with every change in the prevalent diseases; nay, 
that in each case they are transmuted in the glass or stomach, so as 
to meet the exact wants of the individual patient. And it need 
hardly be said that to imagine anything approaching to this, would 
involve a view of final causes, more sentimental indeed, and more 
attractive, but not a whit more rational, than the view propounded 
by the Steward (in King Lear) when purposing to murder the blinded 
Gloster :— 


‘* That eyeless head of thine was first framed flesh 
To raise my fortunes.” 


But (an objector may ask) do not mineral waters, like other 
natural compounds, contain something which, if they are decomposed, 
cannot be reproduced by art? Granted. It is likely enough that 
nature, with the time and all the various appliances at her disposal, 
can make compounds differing from those which art can make. But 
is all the advantage on nature’s side? At any rate, if her chance 


compounds are fitter for medical purposes than compounds prepared 
by medical skill, her superiority does not speak much for the doctors. 
It is true that natural sea-water is better adapted than artificial sea- 
water to the health and vigour of sea-fish ; whence it is sometimes . 
inferred that natural iron-water must be better adapted than artificial 
preparations of iron to the health and vigour of men. The analogy, 
however, would be more to the point if our forefathers and we had 
always thriven upon, and had become adapted to, iron-waters. In 
fact, it cannot be too clearly laid down that the world was not ‘“ made 
for man” any more than for fish ; but that human, as well as piscine, 
life has had to fit itself into the world. So that all that can safely be 
said on the subject is, that, wherever men live and thrive, there the 
manifold conditions of human vigour are present. But what right 
have we to include iron-water among those conditions; or to assume 
d priori that such water, being natural, is better suited to human 
sustenance than (for instance) natural sea-water is? It is only by 
direct experiment that mineral waters can establish any such medi- 
cinal claim ; and the results of direct experiment are not always in 
their favour. In the St. Moritz waters, for example, Nature inserts 
at least one ingredient (lime) in a quantity, if not in a form, which 
would be deemed faulty in an ordinary prescription. Now, if she 
does this sort of thing in the green tree, what will she do in the dry? 
VOL, XIX. N.S, BB 
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If she is found to be a bad doctor in simple matters, which can be 
easily tested, why should we trust her in those subtler matters (such 
as her mode of combination) which are imperfectly understood, and 
to which no accurate tests can be applied ? Reasoning in some such 
way as this, many men of science regard the mineral water mania as, 
in its origin, theological and optimistic, if not as a survival of nature- 
worship; and some of them (including the late Sir C. Wheatstone) 
have gone the length of condemning the drinking of such waters as 
a mischievous waste of time. We have, indeed, given their view, as 
well as that of their opponents, in our own words; and, for the sake 
of clearness and brevity, we have omitted some qualifications which 
the advocates of the respective systems would probably have intro- 
duced. 

Between these two extreme views lies the view of some English 
physicians ; and to their opinion the present writer subscribes. It 
may fairly be said that, in regard to mineral water, the theory of 
the philosophers is sound, but that in practice the numero plures, 
virtute et honore minores are not entirely mistaken. To the philoso- 
phers we may at once concede that mineral water is in no sense a 
water of life, created for the healing of the people. Nor can much 
objection be made to their estimate of mineral water, regarded from 
a purely physical point of view. In this respect, the comparison 
between nature’s random medicines and the skilfully devised 
medicines of doctors, must turn on three things—the ingre- 
dients combined, the proportion in which they are combined, 
and the mode of combination. So far indeed as this last point 


- is concerned, (assuming that her compounds possess properties 


which cannot be counterfeited by art) I personally should not 
deny the existence of a slight presumption that, for medical pur- 
poses, her mode of combination may be the best. But, on the 
score of the ingredients, which she bring together at hap-hazard, 
and of the proportion in which she combines them, the presumption 
is certainly against her. That these ingredients and this proportion 
should happen to be the best even for an individual, is, on the face 
of it, improbable. That they should happen to be the very best for 
all the multitudes who frequent the most fashionable mineral springs, 
is utterly impossible—is, in fact, refuted by the immense variety 
that distinguishes medical prescriptions, and by the minuteness with 
which these have to be adjusted to each particular case. Now, in 
order to make our conclusion clear, we will revert to our comparison 
with sea-fish. In all probability, sea-fish, removed from their native 
sea, would fare better if transported into a sea whose salt water 
differed very slightly from their native salt water, than if placed in 
artificial salt water made as like their native salt water as possible ; 
in short, they would suffer more from the unfitness of man’s mode of 
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combination than from the slight unfitness in the ingredients which 
Nature combines. Much in the same way, her mineral waters, when 
their constituents are very nearly the best possible for an invalid, 
are likely to do him more. good than artificial medicines whose con- 
stituents (according to present lights) are absolutely the best for 
him. It is, however, hard to suppose that, according to the laws of 
chance, her undesigned prescriptions can, in any appreciable number 
of cases, be thus nearly the best possible. 

It appears then, that, physically regarded, the best mineral 
waters can only in rare instances compete with the best medicine. 
But, on the side of the mineral waters, there is a great moral advan- 
tage; they are taken, not grudgingly or of necessity, but under 
divers favourable conditions. At St. Moritz especially, the iron- 
water, as well as the food, has the moral condiment of which we have 
spoken: it is abundantly “talked over.” Thanks to this aid to 
digestion, though nature’s medicine may not in itself be the very 
best, yet (in the phrase of Prince Hal) we could have better spared 
a better one; better a second-rate prepa.ation of iron where socia- 
bility is, than a first-rate preparation and silence or sullenness there- 
with. Also, the iron-water is to be taken only in doses of a glass or 
half a glass at a time; and, after each of these driblets of iron, a 
short walk is to follow. It is important to note that even minute 
rules of this sort are punctiliously followed ; so that a turbid mass of 
invalids is seen passing to and fro before the Kurhaus with the 
methodical restlessness of hyzenas in acage. ‘To be sure, this peri- 
patetic regimen does not at first sight look inviting; the little walk 
recommended to patients with a view to the proper action of the 
waters, makes one think of the little walk which Socrates was told 
to take with a view to the proper action of the hemlock. But, in 
fact, the sanitary promenade—uniting as it does the spectatum and 
the spectentur ut ipsi attractions of a morning party—seems to cheer 
people up; at any rate, the iron-cure thus induces many nervous 
sufferers to take vastly more air and exercise than they would ever 
dream of taking without it This, then, is the grand merit of the 
St. Moritz waters—they are an excuse for a pleasant walking-class ; 
and thus the mystery about them literally solvitur ambulando. 

While, however, we own to having no great belief in natural 
waters as such, we must guard ourselves against one or two common 
misconceptions. People think they have refuted arguments like the 
above, by affirming that the iron-water at St. Moritz has indubitably 
strengthened them. Now (even assuming that this is not a case 
of reasoning propter quid post) their assertion presents no difficulty. 
For it is a form of the vis medicatriz nature, it is not the vis medicatrix 
Jerri, that we are questioning. The iron-water in these cases has 
done good; but might not an artificial preparation of iron have done 
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Again, some of the Nature-worshippers 
triumphantly proclaim that they have been able to digest the iron- 
waters at St. Moritz, though unable to digest iron medicine at home. 
Very likely ; but may not this superiority on the side of St. Moritz 
be due less to the extreme digestibility of the St. Moritz waters than 
to the extreme digestiveness of the St. Moritz air? Might not these 
patients have found it harder to take St. Moritz waters at home than 
iron medicine at St. Moritz? Indeed, this last experiment has been 
tried. By one English doctor, patients requiring large doses of iron 
are sometimes advised to keep a strong form (tincture of perchloride) 
of iron at the well, and to mix with their glass of iron-water a few 
drops of the strong form of iron; which few drops contain more iron 
than whole pints of the water contain. This mixture has the slight 
physical advantage that the alkali of the waters tends to counteract 
the acid of the mixture. It has the great moral advantage that, 
when the strong form of iron touches the weak form, virtue is 
thought to go out of the weak form, and to spread its magical leaven 
through the entire compound. Even hypochondriacal sufferers can 
thus be induced to take the strong form of iron with faith, nothing 
wavering ; and, by walking and talking, to give it the same moral 
condiment that is usually reserved for the weak form. I am careful 
to mention this practice, because it has hitherto been seldom adopted, 
and is not generally known; and also, because I am assured that the 
ailments of visitors at St. Moritz are very commonly due to the fact 
that, in order to obtain a sufficiency of iron, they are tempted to take 
too large a quantity of the cold iron-water—a quantity sometimes 
amounting to six, or even eight, glasses a day.’ Before we finally 
quit the mineral waters and the delusions connected therewith, we 
must briefly advert to a further mischievous result of those delusions. 
We have already remarked that the short period commonly assigned 
to the iron-cure tends, in some cases, to limit the period assigned 
to the air-cure. But not only does the iron-cure (including the 
baths) seldom, even in summer, admit of being long continued; 
it is, in any case, almost immediately cut short by the cold of 
autumn. Carly in September the draughts of cold water become 
less and less in request, and by the middle of the month the baths 


(1) I must not be understood to say that “too much of water’’ is the portion of all 
who take large and frequent draughts at the iron-spring. On the contrary, I am 
informed that one of the most useful services rendered by the iron-waters is, that they 
give a thorough internal washing to the class of habitual diners-out, who have eaten, 
and perhaps drunk, too much; but whose favourite beverage has certainly not been 
water. Probably, indeed, plain water would have done these don vivants quite as much 
good, or more. But, in all likelihood, they would have objected to performing their 
internal ablutions in commonplace water, like Naaman to bathing in a commonplace 
river. One thing, at least, is certain. Patients to whom the iron-waters are recom- 
mended, for the sake not so much of the iron as of the water, should be regarded more 
or less as a class by themselves, 
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are closed. Now, this is exactly the time when almost everybody 
departs. The fact plainly is, that people then begin to find that 
something at St. Moritz does not suit them; and they seldom pause 
to inquire whether the fault lies both with the air-cure and with the 
iron-cure, or with the iron-cure only. Indeed, one reason why I 
have so earnestly combated the semi-theological craze about the 
iron-cure, is because, but for this ferri sacra fames, more nervous 
sufferers might be induced to try the important experiment of 
spending a few Septembers and Octobers in the Engadine. 


It will perhaps be contended that hardly any Englishmen will ever 
be so akin to polar bears, as to wish or need, out of even a few years 
of their lives, to spend a third or a fourth part in the Engadine; and 
that those who, with the desire, have also the leisure, for such a sum- 
merless long vacation, will be still fewer. Yet, in regard to the mere 
finding of leisure, we have ample evidence that where there is a will 
there is a way, and that whatsoever a man hath he will give for his 
health. The crowds that manage to winter abroad in the Riviera and 
other warm places, are among the many proofs of this. An experienced 
doctor once told me that he had lately discovered with some surprise, 
how large is the number of delicate people who, having a sufficient 
competence to secure absolute leisure, devote that leisure to waiting, 
so to say, upon health. It is true that these patients (in every 
sense of the word) are quite as often attracted by heat as by cold. 
But the physician I speak of had been at St. Moritz; and it was 
mainly to cold-seekers that his language referred. Indeed, we have 
many illustrations of the truth, that bracing is becoming more and 
more the order of the day ; and that cold (unlike gold) rises steadily 
in value. On this head, Davos, with its five hundred winterers, 
speaks volumes. Another indication, less weighty in itself, but more 
directly bearing on our present subject, is the fascination exercised 
over many visitors of the Engadine by the wonderfully keen air on 
the Bernina pass, which is some 1,500 feet higher than St. Moritz. 
In 1870, a delicate lady found it worth her while to go almost daily 
from Pontresina to the top of this pass, a distance of twelve miles, so 
as to breathe the fine air for a few hours. The Hospice on the pass 
has been since much improved ; and some health-seekers, undaunted 
by the loneliness and the smell of stables, find that a few weeks 
spent there, make a pleasant change from the noise and occasional 
heat of St. Moritz—ego vel Prochytam prepono Suburre. Of course 
this preference is restricted to the physical Irreconcilables, who allow 
of no compromise with heat. But of this small (though increasing) 
body, a few have found their stay at Bernina the turning-point after 
a long illness; and how enthusiastically do they now dwell on its 
abnormal combination of charms! In fact, they go to Bernina to 
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have the summer of their discontent made glorious winter; trans- 
formed, indeed, into a sort of expurgated edition of the English 
winter—the English winter without its damp, and the east winds 
without their pungency ; differing also from the English winter in the 
deep blue of the sky, and in the dazzling and enchanting brilliance 
of the sunlight. One drawback, however, there is to a long residence 
on this pass: there are absolutely no trees; unless haply we count as 
a tree, the dwarf willow (Salix herbacea), which rises barely two inches 
from the ground! So that those only should dream of making a 
stay, whose zeal for turning August into March is such as to recon- 
cile them to the prayer — 


‘** Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor eestiva recreatur aura.” 


Perhaps, after all, the absence of trees is not an unmixed evil. 
The superiority of Bernina to Pontresina in point of bracingness is 
out of all proportion to the difference between the two places in 
respect of cold. That superiority is, in great part, due to the extreme 
dryness of the Bernina air ; and the dryness must be increased by the 
scantiness of vegetation. It should, however, be explained that 
Bernina is by no means— 


‘* A mountain-top 
Where biting cold will never let grass grow.’’1 


Many wild flowers grow there, including some not found at the lower 
elevation of St. Moritz. Also, the wildness of the scenery is 
heightened by the Cambrena glacier ; and by sundry patches of snow 
close to the Hospice, which linger on into August. But the most 
striking features in the landscape are the Black and the White lakes, 
which are only a few yards apart, and the latter of which owes its 
colour to glacier water. Possibly even the treelessness, and the rocks 
fantastically scattered about, help ‘to give the scene a certain weird 
and unearthly attractiveness, and to make it look as if transported 
bodily from an Eastern tale or from an allegory. The two lakes 
especially, so close to each other, yet so marvellous in their contrast, 
recall the passage where Bunyan describes the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit as hard by the gate of the Celestial City. Fact, however, in 
this case, improves upon fiction, as the White lake at Bernina is much 
larger than the Black one. 

From the White and Black lakes respectively issue streams flow- 
ing into the Adda and the Inn. But the finest watershed in the 
Engadine is at the Lugni See? (not far from Maloja); where, from a 
single spot, a stone may be cast into the Inn, into a feeder of the 


(1) Henry VI, Part IT. 
(2) Called also “‘ The Frozen Lake.” After the severe winter of 1870-1, it remained 
frozen until August. 
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Rhine, or into a feeder of the Po. Some enthusiastic mountaineers. 
call this the watershed of Europe ; and, in one sense, it deserves the 
appellation. At St. Gothard, indeed, the watershed is, on the whole, 
grander; for it contains the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Reuss, and the Ticino. But there is, I believe, no single spot at St. 
Gothard within a stone’s throw of these various sources; so that the 
Lugni watershed, though otherwise less impressive, has the advantage 
(one may say) in compactness. 

Of the glaciers no minute account will here be attempted ; for 
unfortunately such an account would have to be given at second-hand. 
The Morteratsch glacier is said to be the easiest to see thoroughly, 
and also to be the best worth seeing. Carriages can go almost to 
its base; and non-climbers can form a very fair impression of it 
from this point and (better still) from the road up to Bernina. The 
Rosegg glacier is less readily approached through its long valley ; 
and the Roseggthal itself is, in parts at least, not very striking. 
The mountains do not seem high enough, and the valley is neither 
narrow enough nor still enough, to come up to one’s ideal of Alpine 
seclusion ; and the few struggling trees, suggesting as they do the 
impotence of Nature, are more destructive either than a luxuriant 
growth or than complete barrenness, ef all sentiment akin to that of 
the Psalmist who exclaimed, “ What is man that thou regardest 
him?” ; or, we may add, to that of the romancist who represented 
Monte Cristo as fascinated by solitude, “ Dans le silence de l’im- 
mensité, et sous le regard du Seigneur.” 

No part of the Engadine impresses me nearly so much as the 
beautiful valley called Beversthal. In it the number of creeping firs 
is said to be almost unexampled, that of pinus cembras is certainly 
very great. These with their dark foliage heighten the effect 
produced by this narrow valley, which is enclosed between high 
walls of steep and rugged mountains. It runs in a crescent round 
the back of Pitz Ot; and altogether its aspect has a peculiar charm, 
a charm which a German writer declares to be unparalleled. Nor 
is it less to the ear than to the eye that this dim, religious valley 
is impressive. Baedeker notices the pervading silence of the 
Engadine as une particularité étonnante. This remark may have 
been correct once ; now, however, it can hardly be ‘applied to the 
main valley of the Engadine-—certainly not to St. Moritz and 
Samaden in the season. But it still holds in reference to the side 
valleys, especially to Beversthal, which is a sort of mountain cul de 
sae wholly without traffic, and which the absolute stillness helps to 
make solemn and even deathlike. Perchance this eloquent silence 
may be one reason why certain spots in the Engadine, when revisited 
from year to year, so frequently and so painfully recall such senti- 
ments as are entertained for an ancestral home which has been 
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known from childhood, which stirs every feeling of pride and 
affection, while yet it reposes in majestic dulness, and has the vault 
where those who have been loved lie buried. Such gloomy reflections 
gain force when one observes with what wonderful rapidity, in 
the cold, dry air of the Engadine, the natives, especially the women, 
wither and shrivel up. One comes to associate the place with 
human decay, and to think of it as a sort of gorgeous tomb. Not, 
of course, that such meditations as these are exclusively a growth of 
the Engadine. They belong more or less to all mountainous regions; 
insomuch that they make us feel that there is, after all, a real 
foundation for Buckle’s too sweeping assertion about mountain- 
scenery overawing men, and disposing them to superstition. Assu- 


redly such scenery enervates us with the reminder that the hills 
stand fast for ever; while we 
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It is obvious to remark that a similar train of reflections may be 
excited by the ocean. The ocean (as Byron has shown in a famous 
passage) has the same sort of effect in dwarfing our dignity and 
humbling our pride that mountains have. But mountains have this 
influence in a greater degree. For the sea, with its bustling and 
tumbling, and its changes between calm and storm, has some 
analogy, and falls into a kind of sympathy, with human emotions. 
But, in an Alpine range, the steadfast peaks look down, from age to 
age, on human weakness and wretchedness with something of the 
brutal indifference of Epicurean gods. Moreover, a narrow and 
unfrequented valley, such as Beversthal, tends to stunt and paralyse 
us more than the sea does, because the mountains rob us of our 
horizon, and appear to cut us off from the world. It may be added 
that the sea, with its steamboats and breakwaters, has at least a 
few signs to mark “ how grows the day of human power ;” whereas 
desolate heights merely penetrate and oppress us—as sunrise and 
sunset oppressed Catullus—with the thought that the individual 
withers and natural forces are ever the same. 

The foregoing sentiment tends, as we have said, to arise in all 
mountainous districts; or, at any rate, in all those districts, rare in 
civilised countries, where the natural features are so strongly marked, 
and where man has added so little, that an ancient inhabitant, if he 
could now rise from the dead, would recognise his home certainly 


(1) The sentiment of isolation springs up in Alpine gorges very commonly. But it 
affects people in different ways. It has been said of secluded valleys that ‘elles ont 
ceci de charmant, qu’on peut croire que c’est la fin du monde, que par dela il en existe 
un autre bien différent de celui que nous voyons, un monde ot régne une divine 
harmonie, ou toutes les femmes sont fidéles, ou toute question obtient sa réponse et tout 
dévouement sa récompense, ov les biens sont assurés, ou les bonheurs sont éternels.”’ 
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and at once. But, in the lonely parts of the Engadine, the sentiment 
is exceptionally strong. A traveller, spending several weeks at the 
Riffel, has time to get his feelings into harmony with the solitude, 
and to become, as it were, part of the scene. But, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Moritz, such gleams of solitude as there are shine 
brighter through the contrast. After “communing with the uni- 
verse” on the Fex glacier, the tourist returns at nightfall to the 
Kulm Hotel, where not unfrequently a ball (with various civilised 
appendages, such as invitation cards for outsiders) is given by the 
Italians and English, where once in the season there is a cotillon 
duly besprinkled with princes and princesses, and lasting till two in 
the morning, and where last year a newly-arrived lady asked quite 
seriously the scarcely surprising and possibly prophetic question: 
“N’est-ce pas quil y a un théatre ici?” To some persons who 
make a long annual stay in the Engadine, and who object to being 
bored, a contrast of this sort has its pleasant side; they are not sorry 
that their summer home should have a time for every work under 
the sun, including even “a time to dance.” But to the genuine 
lover of mountains, these dancing tourists are so many trespassers on 
his preserve ; he looks upon St. Moritz as a sort of Ramsgate on the 
Alps, and hates it with perfect hatred. The fact is, that, through 
the Engadine being a favourite resort of over-worked students, a 
large proportion of the visitors consists of cultivated persons; and, 
as the autumn advances, the cockney element almost wholly dis- 
appears. But it is with the Engadine itself, as well as with its 
visitors, that the climbers are at war. Mr. Freshfield goes so far as to 
describe the Engadine rather enigmatically as bleak uplands “ where 
a shallow uniform trench does duty for the valley which has never 
yet been dug out, and where the minor and most conspicuous peaks 
have a mean and ruinous aspect.” So harsh a criticism is, we 
confess, to us incomprehensible ; though, no doubt, when we gaze on 
the huge and hideous Kurhaus, and on the long and most incongruous 
street of bran new pensions, which already crosses the river, and will 
soon stretch for nearly a mile (from the Kurhaus to the village), we 
often think how different the stream and lakes would look viridi si 
gramine cluderet undas herba, and if giant hotels (to say nothing of 
the projected railroad) did not violate the native rock." But, at any 
rate, the hotels and pensions cannot “violate” the summits of the 
hills around; so that, at the worst, the immediate neighbourhood of 
St. Moritz will become—what both Ireland and Cheshire have been 
called—an ugly picture in a beautiful frame. 

Another fault sometimes found with the Engadine is that the 
valley might be in any mountainous country ; it lacks some of the 
characteristic features of Swiss scenery. There are many places out 


(1) See Juvenal, III. 19, 20. 
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of Switzerland to which it is compared. It is said closely to re- 
semble Nyneetal in India; and it has been likened to various places 
in Norway, in Scotland, and in Wales. To me individually, the 
drive from St. Moritz to Sils and to the Maloja—with the chain of 
lakes on the left hand, which sometimes wear the aspect of a wide 
river—most forcibly recalls the ten miles, said to be the most beau- 
tiful in North Wales, between Dolgelly and Barmouth. Those who 
have never seen the Engadine, will deem the comparison of Wales 
with it extravagant; but, in truth, though Pitz Languard is more 
than triple the height of Cader Idris, yet, when it is seen from the 
high Engadine valley, and through the clear Engadine air which 
makes mountains seem nearer but smaller, and also when the eye 
has been trained to judge by the Swiss standard of magnitude, the 
Swiss mountain does not appear much larger than the Welsh. 
Hence it arises that by mountaineers who have become b/asés for all 
mountain views short of the grandest, as well as by some busy men 
whose holidays are short, and who need a total change, the scenery 
of the Engadine is thought tame and unattractive. But, for persons 
obliged to spend a large proportion of their lives in it, the valley 
derives an additional charm from its comparative homeliness and its 
manifold associations; it calls up old times, and gives a picture— 
though a magnified and idealized picture—of familiar scenes. 
Possibly there is a certain attraction even in that “ hardness” of the 
Engadine scenery which is the bugbear of artists, who seem to say 
of mountain views—as Principal Tulloch says of religious opinions 
—that they should be somewhat hazy. Still, this clearness or hard- 
ness helps one, as it were, to keep hold of the entire scene; the 
outline of the mountains, if too sharp for painters, yet by reason of 
its sharpness sticks in the memory. 

At all events, for the Engadiners themselves, the charm of the 
valley is irresistible. Their*intense love of home may serve to 
explain a peculiarity which has often been noticed. When one con- 
siders their land and climate, one fancies that nature has done her 
very best to keep the inhabitants in penury. Yet, on entering their 
houses, one almost always observes signs of easy circumstances, 
sometimes even of affluence. In fact, it may almost be said that, of 
Alpine valleys, the Engadine is at once the poorest and the richest. 
No doubt, this general well-being is partly a result, because a con- 
dition, of a successful struggle with nature; those only can live and 
bring up families in the cold climate who can afford the comfort 
which the cold climate requires. Something, also, is probably due 
to the stringent rule which existed till within the last few years, 
restraining from marriage persons who had not means for the 
support of a family. But a similar regulation is said to have pre- 
vailed in other parts of Switzerland, and therefore does not account 
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for the pre-eminent prosperity of the Engadine. That prosperity is 
commonly ascribed to the fortunes which the Engadiners through- 
out Europe have made as pastrycooks. The strange thing, however, 
is, that these fortunes, having been made out of the Engadine, 
should ever find their way into it. Of the wealth acquired by Irish- 
men in America, only a small part is brought to Ireland; and even 
patriotic coolies enrich their native land, not with their money, but 
with their bones. But the emigrant Engadiners are still of the 
Engadine, and unto the Engadine they return; and the only 
reason they give for their so returning is that, from their beloved 
mountains, they cannot permanently keep away. They come back 
to the heights from which they went forth—bound, so to say, by a 
mechanical law, like that which raises water to its own level. 
Natives of the Engadine and of the adjacent valleys use touching 
language on this subject. Not long ago, at Tiefenkasten, attention 
was drawn to two sisters by reason of the marked difference between 
them in point of education. It was found that both had been to 
school at Munich, but that there the elder of them became ill and 
melancholy. The doctor pronounced the illness to be Heimweh—a 
recognised and not uncommon malady of the Swiss. The poor girl 
grew worse and worse, and drooped as if disappointed in love ; till, 
at last, she was told to go home, and to save her life at the expense 
of her education. It is probable that her case was an extreme one. 
But of all the Engadiners, even of those who succeed best abroad, it 
may be said that, like the fallen angels, they count themselves 
strangers in the low country, and that their one hope is in after 
years 


**To reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat.” 


Hence, by comparison, it may be judged how strong a fascination 
this delightful valley exercises over the delicate people whom it 
exactly suits, particularly over those who can enjoy tolerable 
health by spending season after season in it, and who can enjoy 
such health in no other way. Some of these—such, especially, as 
have not had too much of a good thing by being obliged to spend 
entire winters in the Engadine—look upon it as their favourite home, 
and can say in regard to it: Ubi bene, ibi patria. 
Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 
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THE announcement that one of the most ingenious and accomplished 
men of letters in Europe was engaged upon a history of the French 
Revolution raised some doubts among those who have thought most 
about the qualifications proper to the historian. M. Taine has the 
quality of the best type of a man of letters; he has the fine critical 
aptitude for seizing the secret of an author’s or an artist’s manner, 
for penetrating to dominant and central ideas, for marking the 
abstract and general under accidental forms in which they are con- 
cealed, for connecting the achievements of literature and art with 
facts of society and impulses of human character and life. He is the 
master of a style, which if it seems to lack the breadth, the firmness, 
the sustained and level strength of great writing, is yet always 
energetic, and fresh, and alive with that spontaneous reality and 
independence of interest which distinguishes the genuine writer 
from the mere weaver of sentences and servile mechanic of the pen. 
The matter and form alike of M. Taine’s best work—and we say 
best, for his work is by no means without degrees and inequalities of 
worth—prove that he has not shrunk from the toil and austerity 
of the student, from that scorn of delight and living of laborious 
days, by which only can men either get command of the art of just 
and finished expression, or gather much knowledge. 

But with all its attractiveness and high uses of its own, the genius 
for literature in its proper sense is distinct from the genius for 
political history. The discipline is different, because the matter is 
different. To criticise Rousseau’s Social Contract requires one set 
of attainments, and to judge the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly or the Convention requires a set of quite different attain- 
ments. A man may have the keenest sense of the filiation of ideas, 
of their scope and purport, and yet have a very dull or uninterested 
eye for the play of material forces, the wayward tides of great 
gatherings of men, the rude and awkward methods that sometimes go 
to the attainment of wise political ends. 

It would perhaps not be too bold to lay down this proposition : that 
no good social history has ever been written by a man who has not 
either himself taken a more or less active part in public affairs, or else 
been an habitual intimate of persons who were taking such a part on 
a considerable scale. Everybody knows what Gibbon said about the 
advantage te the historian of the Roman Empire of having been a 


(1) Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Tom. i. L’ Ancien Régime. Par 
H. Taine. Paris: Hachette. 1876. 
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member of the English parliament and a captain in the Hampshire 
grenadiers. Thucydides commanded an Athenian squadron, and 
Tacitus filled the offices of praetor and consul. Guicciardini was an 
ambassador, a ruler, and the counsellor of rulers, and Machiavel was 
all these things and more. Voltaire was the keen-eyed friend of the 
greatest princes and statesmen of his time, and was more than once 
engaged in diplomatic transactions. Robertson was a powerful party 
chief in the Assembly of the Scotch Church. Grote and Macaulay 
were active members of parliament, and Hallam and Milman were 
confidential members of circles where affairs of state were the staple of 
daily discussion among the men who were responsible for conducting 
them to successful issues. Guizot was a prime minister, Finlay was 
a farmer of the Greek revenue. The most learned of contemporary 
English historians a few years ago contested a county, and is habi- 
tually inspired in his researches into the past by his interest in the 
politics of the present. The German historians, whose gifts in re- 
constructing the past are so valuable and so singular, have for the 
most part been as actively interested in the public mevements of 
to-day as in those of any century before or since the Christian era. 
Niebuhr held more than one political post of dignity and importance ; 
and of historical writers in our time, one has sat in several Prussian 
parliaments; another, once the tutor of a Prussian prince, has lived 
in the atmosphere of high politics; while all the best of them have 
taken their share in the preparation of the political spirit and ideasthat 
have restored Germany to all the fulness and exaltation of national 
life. It is hardly necessary to extend the list. It is indeed plain on 
the least reflection that close contact with political business, however 
modest in its pretensions, is the best possible element in the training 
of any one who aspires to understand and reproduce political history. 
Political preparation is as necessary as literary preparation. There 
is no necessity that the business should be on any majestic and 
imperial scale. To be a guardian of the poor in an East-End parish, 
to be behind the scenes of some great strike of labour, to be an active 
member of the parliamentary committee of a Trades Council or of the 
executive committee of a Union or a League, may be quite as instruc- 
tive discipline as participation in mightier scenes. Those who write 
concrete history, without ever having taken part in practical politics, 
are, one might say, in the position of those ancients who wrote about 
the human body without ever having effectively explored it by dis- 
section. Mr. Carlyle, it is true, by force of penetrating imaginative 
genius, has reproduced in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the 
fire and passion, the rags and tears, the many-tinted dawn and the 
blood-red sunset of the French Revolution ; and the more a man 
learns about the details of the Revolution, the greater is his admira- 
tion for Mr. Carlyle’s magnificent performance. But it is dramatic 
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presentation, not social analysis; a masterpiece of literature, not a 
scientific investigation ; a prodigy of poetic insight, not a sane and 
quantitative exploration of the complex processes, the deep-lying 
economical, fiscal, and political conditions, that prepared so immense 
an explosion. 

We have to remember, it is true, that M. Taine is not professing 
to write a history in the ordinary sense. His book lies, if we may 
use two very pompous but indispensable words, partly in the region 
of historiography, but much more in the region of sociology. The 
study of the French Revolution cannot yet be a history of the past, 
for the French still walk per ignes suppositos, and the Revolution is 
still some way from being fully accomplished. It was the disputes 
between the Roman and the Reformed churches which inspired 
historical research in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
is the disputes among French parties that now inspire what professes 
to be historiography, but what is really a sort of experimental in- 
vestigation in the science of society. They little know how long 
and weary a journey lies before them, said Burke, who undertake 
to bring great masses of men into the political unity of a nation. 
The process is still going on, and a man of M. Taine’s lively 
intellectual sensibility can no more escape its influences, than he can 
escape the ingredients of the air he breathes. We may add that if 
his work had been really historic, he must inevitably have gone 
further back than the eighteenth century for the ‘Origins’ of contem- 
porary France. The very slight, vague, and unsubstantial chapter 
with which he opens his work, cannot be accepted as a substitute for 
what the subject really demanded—a serious summary, however 
condensed and rapid, of the various forces, accidents, deliberate lines 
of policy, which from the breaking up of the great fiefs down to the 
death of Lewis the Fourteenth, had prepared the distractions of the 
monarchy under Lewis’s descendants. 

Full of interest as it is, M. Taine’s book can hardly be described 
as containing much that is new or strikingly significant. He 
developes one idea, indeed, which we have never before seen stated 
in its present form, but which if it implies more than has been often 
advanced by previous writers in other forms, cannot be accepted as 
true. Thisis perhaps a point better worth discussing than any other 
which his book raises. The rest is a very elaborate and thorough 
description of the structure of society, of its physiognomy in manners 
and characteristics, the privileges, the burdens, the daily walk and 
conversation of the various classes which made up the French people 
between the Regency and the Revolution. M. Taine’s method of 
description does not strike one as altogether happy. It is a common 
complaint against French historians that they are too lax about their 
authorities, and too heedless about giving us chapter and verse for 
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their assertions. M. Taine goes to the contrary extreme, and pours 
his note-books into his text, with a steady-handed profusion that is 
excessively fatiguing, and makes the result far less effective than it 
would have been if all this industrious reading had been thoroughly 
fused and recast into a homogeneous whole. It is an ungenerous 
trick of criticism to disparage good work by comparing it with 
better ; but the reader can scarcely help contrasting M. Taine’s 
overcrowded pages with the perfect assimilation, the pithy fulness, 
the pregnant meditation of De Tocqueville’s book on the same 
subject. When we attempt to reduce M. Taine’s chapters to a body 
of propositions standing out in definite relief from one another, yet 
conveying a certain unity of interpretation, we soon feel how possible 
it is for an author to have literary clearness along with historic 
obscurity. 

In another respect we are inclined to question the felicity of 
M. Taine’s method. It does not convey the impression of movement. 
The steps and changes in the conflict among the organs of the old 
society are not marked in their order and succession. The reader is 
not kept alive to the gradual progress of the break-up of old institu- 
tions and ideas. The sense of an active and ceaseless struggle, extend- 
ing in various stages across the century, is effaced by an exclusive 
attention to the social details of a given phase. We need the story. 
You cannot effectively reproduce the true sense and significance of 
such an epoch as the eighteenth century in France, without telling 
us, however barely, the tale, for example, of the long battle of the 
ecclesiastical factions, and the yet more important series of battles 
between the judiciary and the crown. If M. Taine’s book were a 
piece of abstract social analysis, the above remark would not be true. 
But it is a study of the concrete facts of French life and society, and 
to make such a study effective, the element of the chronicle, as in 
Lacretelle or Jobez, cannot rightly be dispensed with. 


Let us proceed to the chief thesis of the book. The new formula 
in which M. Taine describes the source of all the mischiefs of the 
revolutionary doctrine is this. ‘“ When we see a man,” he says, 
“who is rather weak in constitution, but apparently sound and of 
peaceful habits, drink eagerly of a new liquor, then suddenly fall to 
the ground, foaming at the mouth, delirious and convulsed, we have 
no hesitation in supposing that in the pleasant draught there was 
some dangerous ingredient; but we need a delicate analysis in order 
to decompose and isolate the poison. There is one in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, as curious as it was potent: for not only 
is it the product of a long historic elaboration, the final and con- 
densed extract in which the whole thought of the century ends ; 
but more than that, its two principal elements are peculiar in this, 
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that when separated they are each of them salutary, yet in com- 
bination they produce a poisonous compound.” These two ingre- 
dients are first, the great and important acquisitions of the eighteenth 
century in the domain of physical science ; second, the fixed classic 
form of the French intelligence. ‘It is the classic spirit which, 






























































profoundly ; next, leaving the things, it decomposes its impression, 
and classifies, distributes, and expresses more or less skilfully the 
ideas that it draws from that impression. In the second of these 
processes the classic is superior.” Classicism is only the organ of a 
certain reason, the raison raisonnante; that which insists upon 
thinking with as little preparation and as much ease as possible ; 
which is contented with what it has acquired, and takes no 
thought about augmenting or renewing it; which either cannot or 
will not embrace the plenitude and the complexity of things as 
they are. 

As an analysis of the classic spirit in French literature, nothing 
can be more ingenious and happy than these pages (p. 241, etc.). 
But, after all, classic is only the literary form preferred by a certain 
turn of intelligence; and we shall do well to call that turn of 
intelligence by a general name that shall comprehend not only its 
literary form but its operations in every other field. And accordingly 
at the end of this very chapter we find M. Taine driven straightway 
to change classic for mathematic in describing the method of the new 
learning. And the latter description is much better, for it goes 
beneath the surface of literary expression, important as that is, down 
to the methods of reasoning. It leads us to the root of the matter, to 
the deductive habits of the French thinkers. The mischief of the 
later speculation of the eighteenth century in France was that men 
argued about the complex, conditional, and relative propositions of 
society, as if they had been theorems and problems of Euclid. And 
M. Taine himself is, as we say, compelled to change his term 
when he comes to the actual facts and personages of the revolutionary 
epoch. It was the geometric, rather than the classic, quality of 
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being applied to the scientific acquisitions of the time, produced the § cle 
philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the Revolution.” § a 
This classic spirit has in its literary form one or two well known § It 
marks. It leads, for instance, to the fastidious exclusion of par- e 
ticulars, whether in phrases, objects, or traits of character, and sub- R 
stitutes for them the general, the vague, the typic. Systematic in 
arrangement orders the whole structure and composition from the e 
period to the paragraph, from the paragraph to the structural series 8 
of paragraphs ; it dictates the style as it has fixed the syntax. Its t 
great note is the absolute. Again, “two principal operations make e 
up the work of the human intelligence: placed in face of things, it 1 
receives the impression of them more or less exactly, completely, and ] 
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political reasoning, which introduced so much that we now know to 
have been untrue and mischievous. 

Even in literary history it is surely nearer the truth to say of the 
latter half of the century that the revolutionary movement began 
with the break-up of classic form and the gradual dissolution of the 
classic spirit. Indeed this is such a commonplace of criticism, that we 
can only treat M. Taine’s inversion of it as a not very happy paradox. 
It was in literature that this genius of innovation which afterwards 
extended over the whole social structure, showed itself first of all. 
Rousseau, not merely in the judgment of a foreigner like myself, but 
in that of the very highest of all native authorities, Sainte Beuve, 
effected the greatest revolution that the French tongue had undergone 
since Pascal. And this revolution was more remarkable for nothing 
than for its repudiation of nearly all the notes of classicism that are 
enumerated by M. Taine. Diderot again in every page of his work, 
whether he is discussing painting, manners, science, the drama, 
poetry, or philosophy, abounds and overabounds in those details, parti- 
cularities, and special marks of the individual, which are, as M. Taine 
rightly says, alien to the classic genius. Both Rousseau and Diderot, 
considered as men of letters, were conscious literary revolutionists 
before they were used as half-conscious social revolutionists. They 
deliberately put away from them the entire classic tradition as to the 
dignity of personage proper to art, and the symmetry and fixed 
method proper to artistic style. This was why Voltaire, who was a 
son of the seventeenth century before he was the patriarchal sire of 
the eighteenth, could never thoroughly understand the author of the 
New Heloisa or the author of the Pére de Famille and Jacques le 
Fataliste. Such work was to him for the most part a detestable 
compound of vulgarity and rodomontade. ‘There is nothing living 
in the eighteenth century,” M. Taine says, “but the little sketches 
that are stitched in by the way and as if they were contraband, by 
Voltaire, and five or six portraits like Turcaret, Gil Blas, Marianne, 
Manon Lescaut, Rameau’s Nephew, Figaro, two or three hasty 
sketches of Crebillon the younger and Collé” (p. 258). Nothing 
living but this! But this is much and very much. We do not 
pretend to compare the authors of these admirable delineations with 
Moliére and La Bruyére in profundity of insight or in grasp and 
ethical mastery, but they are certainly altogether in a new vein even 
from those two great writers, when we speak of the familiar, the real, 
and the particular, as distinguished from old classic generality. And, 
we may add in passing, that the social life of France from the death 
of Lewis XIV. downwards was emancipated all round from the 
formality and precision of the classic time. As M. Taine himself 
shows in many amusing pages, life was singularly gay, free, sociable, 
and varied. The literature of the time was sure to reflect, and does 
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reflect, this universal rejection of the restraints of the age when the 
classic spirit had been supreme. 

Apart from this kind of objection to its exact expression, let us 
look at the substance of M. Taine’s dictum. “It was the classic 
spirit, which, when applied to the scientific acquisitions of the time, 
produced the philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the 
Revolution.” Even if we substitute geometric or deductive spirit for 
classic spirit, the proposition remains nearly as unsatisfactory. What 
were the doctrines of the revolution? The sovereignty of the people, 
rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity, progress and perfectibility 
of the species—these were the main articles of the new creed. M. Taine, 
like too many French writers, writes as if these ideas had never been 
heard of before ’89. Yet the most important and decisive of them 
were at least as old as the Reformation, were not peculiarly French 
in any sense, and were no more the special products of the classic 
spirit mixing with scientific acquisitions, than they were the products 
of Manicheanism. It is extraordinary that a writer who attributes 
so much importance to Rousseau, and who gives us so ample an 
account of his political ideas, should not have traced these ideas to 
their source, nor even told us that they had a source wholly outside of 
France. Rousseau was a protestant; he was a native of the very 
capital and mother city of protestantism militant and democratic ; 
and he was penetrated to his heart’s core by the political ideas which 
had arisen in Europe at the Reformation. There is not a single 
principle in the Social Contract which may not be found either in 
Hobbes, or in Locke, or in Althusen, any more than there is a single 
proposition of his deism which was not in the air of Geneva when he 
wrote his Savoyard Vicar. If this be the case, what becomes of the 
position that the revolutionary philosophy was worked out by the 
raison raisonnante which is the special faculty of a country saturated 
with the classic spirit ? If we must have a formula, it would be nearer 
the truth to say that the doctrines of the Revolution were the pro- 
duct, not of the classic spirit applied to scientific acquisitions, but first 
of the democratic ideas of the protestant reformation, and then of 
the fictions of the lawyers, both of them allied with certain urgent 
social and political necessities. 

So much, then, for the political side of the ‘philosophy of the 
century,’ if we are to use this too comprehensive expression for all 
the products of a very complex and manysided outburst of specula- 
tive energy. Apart from its political side, we find M. Taine’s 
formula no less unsatisfactory for its other phases. He seems to us 
not to go back nearly far enough in his search for the intellectual 
origins, any more than for the political origins, of his contemporary 
France. He has taken no account of the progress of the spirit of 
Scepticism from Montaigne’s time, nor of the decisive influence of 
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Montaigne on the revolutionary thinkers. Yet the extraordinary 
excitement aroused in France by Bayle’s Dictionary was a proof of 
the extent to which the sceptical spirit had spread before the Ency- 
clopedists were born. The great influence of Fontenelle was wholly 
in the same sceptical direction. There wasa strong sceptical element 
in French Materialism, even when materialism was fully developed 
and seemed most dogmatic." Indeed it may sometimes occur to the 
student of such a man as Diderot, to wonder how far materialism in 
France was only seized upon as a means of making scepticism both 
serious and philosophic. For its turn for scepticism is at least as 
much a distinction of the French intelligence as its turn for classicism. 
And, once more, if we must have a formula, it would be best to say 
that the philosophy of the century was the product first of scepti- 
cism applied to old beliefs which were no longer easily tenable, and 
then of scepticism extended to old institutions that were no longer. 
practically habitable. 

And this brings us to the cardinal reason for demurring te 
M. Taine’s neatly rounded proposition. His appreciation of the 
speculative precursors of the Revolution seems to us to miss the 
decisive truth about them. He falls precisely into those errors of 
the raison raisonnante about which in his description of the 
intellectual preparation of the great overthrow, he has said so many 
just and acute things. Nothing can be more really admirable than 
M. Taine’s criticism upon Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, - 
as great masters of language (pp. 339-361). All this is marked by 
an amplitude of handling, a variety of approach, a subtlety of per- 
ception, a fulness of comprehension, which give a very different 
notion of M. Taine’s critical soundness and power from any that one 
could have got from’ his account elsewhere of our English writers. 
Some of the remarks are open to criticism, as might be expected. 
It is hard to accept the saying (p. 278) that Montesquieu’s “‘ celebrity 
was not an influence.” It was Montesquieu, after all, who first intro- 
duced among the Encyclopedic band a rationalistic and experiential 
conception of the various legal and other conditions of the social 
union, as distinguished from the old theological explanation of 
them. The correspondence of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, is sufficient to show how immediately, as well as how powerfully, 
they were influenced by Montesquieu’s memorable book. Again, it 
is surely going too far to say that Montesquieu’s Persian Letters con- 
tained every important idea of the century. Does it, for instance, 
contain that thrice fruitful idea which Turgot developed in 1750, 
of all the ages being linked together by an ordered succession of 
causes and effects? These and other objections, however, hardly 
affect the brilliance and substantial excellence of all this part of the 


(1) See Lange’s Gesch. d. Materialismus, i. 298. 
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book. It is when he proceeds to estimate these great men, not as 
writers but as social forces, not as stylists but as apostles, that 
M. Taine discloses the characteristic weaknesses of the book-man in 
dealing with the facts of concrete sociology. He shows none of this 
weakness in what he says of the remote past. On the contrary he 
blames, as we have all blamed, Voltaire, Rousseau, and the rest of 
the group, for their failure to recognise that the founders of religions 
satisfied a profound need in those who accepted them, and that 
this acceptance was the spontaneous admission of its relative fitness. 
It would be impossible to state this important truth better than 
M. Taine has done in the following passage :— 

‘At certain critical moments in history,” he says, “men have 
come out from the narrow and confined track of their daily life, and 
seized in one wide vision the infinite universe; the august face of 
eternal nature is suddenly unveiled before them ; in the sublimity of 
their emotion they seem to perceive the very principle of its being; 
and at least they did discern some of its features. By an admirable 
stroke of circumstance, these features were precisely the only ones 
that their age, their race, a group of races, a fraction of humanity, 
happened to be in a condition to understand. Their point of view 
was the only one under which the multitudes beneath could place 
themselves. For millions of men, for hundreds of generations, the 
only access to divine things was along their path. They pronounced 
the unique word, heroic or tender, enthusiastic or tranquillising ; the 
only word that around them and after them, the heart and the 
intelligence would consent to hearken to; the only one adapted to 
the deep-growing wants, the long-gathered aspirations, the 
hereditary faculties, a whole moral and mental structure,—here to 
that of the Hindu or the Mongol, there to that of the Semite or the 
European, in our Europe to that of the German, the Latin, or the 
Slav ; in such a way that its contradictions, instead of condemning it, 
were exactly what justified it, since its diversity produced its adap- 
tation, and its adaptation produced its benefits.” (p. 272.) 

It is extraordinary that a thinker who could so clearly discern the 
secret of the great spiritual movements of human history, should 
fail to perceive that the same law governs and explains all the minor 
movements in which wide communities have been suddenly agitated 
by the word of a teacher. It is well—as no one would be more 
likely to contend than myself, who have attempted the task—to 
demonstrate the contradictions, the superficiality, the inadequate- 
ness, of the teaching of Rousseau, Voltaire, or Diderot; but it is 
well also, and in a historical student it is not only well, but the 
very pith and marrow of criticism, to search for that ‘adaptation,’ 
to use M. Taine’s very proper expression, which gave to the word of 
these teachers its mighty power and far-spreading acceptance. Is 
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it not as true of Rousseau and Voltaire, acting in a smalt-society, as 
it is of Buddha or Mahomet acting on vast groups of races, that 
“leur point de vue était le seul auquel les multitudes échelonnées 
au dessous d’eux pouvaient se mettre”? Did not they too seize, 
“by a happy stroke.of circumstance,” exactly those traits in the 
social union, in the resources of human nature, in its deep-seated 
aspirations, which their generation was in a condition to com- 
prehend,—liberty, equality, fraternity, progress, justice, tolerance ? 

M. Taine shows, as so many others have shown before him, that 
the Social Contract, when held up in the light of true political science, 
is very poor stuff. Undoubtedly it is so. And Quintilian—an 
accomplished and ingenious Taine of the first century—would have 
thought the Gospels, and Epistles, and Augustine and Jerome and 
Chrysostom, very poor stuff, compared with the— 

‘* Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 


Surnamed Peripatetics, and the Sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


And in some ways, from a literary or logical point of view, the early 
Christian writers could ill bear this comparison. But great bodies 
of men, in ages of trouble and confusion, have an instinctive feeling 
for the fragment of truth which they happen to need at the hour. 
They have a spontaneous apprehension of the formula which is at © 
once the expression of their miseries and the mirror of their hope. 
The guiding force in the great changes of the world has not been the 
formal logic of the schools or of literature, but the practical logic of 
social convenience. Men take as much of a teacher’s doctrine as meets 
their real wants: the rest they leave. The Jacobins accepted 
Rousseau’s ideas about the sovereignty of the people, but they 
seasonably forgot his glorification of the state of nature and his 
denunciations of civilisation and progress. The American revolu- 
tionists cheerfully borrowed the doctrine that all men are born free 
and equal, but they kept their slaves. 

It was for no lack of competition that the ideas of the Social 
Contract, of Raynal’s History of the two Indies, of the System of 
Nature, of the Philosophical Dictionary, made such astounding and 
triumphant way in men’s minds. There was Montesquieu with a 
sort of historic method. There was Turgot, and the school of the 
economists. There were seventy thousand of the secular clergy, and 
sixty thousand of the regular clergy, ever proclaiming by life or 
exhortation ideas of peace, submission, and a kingdom not of this 
world. Why did men turn their backs on these and all else, and 
betake themselves to revolutionary ideas? How came these ideas to 
rise up and fill the whole air? The answer is that, with all their 
contradiction, shallowness, and danger, these ideas fitted the crisis. 
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They were seized by virtue of an instinct of national self-preserva- 
tion. The evil elements in them worked themselves out in infinite 
‘ mischief. The true elements in them saved France, by firing men 
with social hope and patriotic faith. 

How was it, M. Taine rightly asks, that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century which was born in England and thence sent its 
shoots to France, dried up in the one country, and grew to over- 
shadow the earth in the other? Because, he answers, the new seed 
fell upon ground that was suited to it, the home of the classic spirit, 
the country of raison raisonnante. Compare with this merely 
literary solution, the answer given to the same question by De 
Tocqueville :—‘ It was no accident that the philosophers of the 18th 
century generally conceived notions so opposed to those which still 
served as the base of the society of their time ; these ideas had actually 
been suggested to them by the very sight of that society, which they had 
ever before their eyes.” (Ancien Régime, 206.) Thisis the exact truth 
and the whole truth. The greatest enterprise achieved by the men 
of letters in the period of intellectual preparation was the Encyclo- 
pedia ; aud not many months ago I tried to present in these pages 
what seemed to be ample evidence that the spirit and aim of that 
great undertaking were social, and that itsconductors, while delivering 
their testimony in favour of the experiential conception of life in all 
its aspects, and while reproducing triumphantly the most recent 
acquisitions of science, had still the keenest and most direct eye for 
the abuses and injustice, the waste and disorder, of the social institu- 
tions around them. The answer, then, which we should venture to 
give to M. Taine’s question would be much simpler than his. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century fared differently in England 
and in France, because its ideas did not fit in with the economic and 
political conditions of the one, while on the contrary they were actively 
. warmed and fostered by those of the other. It was not a literary 
aptitude in the nation for raison raisonnante which developed the 
political theories of Rousseau, the moral and psychological theories 
‘of Diderot, the anti-ecclesiastical theories of Voltaire and Holbach. 

It was the profound disorganization of institutions that suggested 
and stimulated the speculative agitation. ‘The nation,” wrote the 
wise and far-seeing Turgot, “has no constitution; it is a society 
composed of different orders ill assorted, and of a people whose 
members have few social bonds with one another ; where consequently 
scarcely any one is occupied with anything beyond his private interest 
exclusively,” and so forth. (uv. ii. 504.) Any student, uncom- 
mitted to a theory, who examines in close detail the wise aims and 
just and conservative methods of Turgot, and the circumstances of 
his utter rout after a short experiment of twenty months of power, 
will rise from that deplorable episode with the conviction that a 
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pacific renovation of France, an orderly readjustment of her institu- 
tions, was hopelessly impossible. ‘Si on avait été sage !’ those ery who 
consider the revolution as a futile mutiny. If people had only been 
prudent, all would have been accomplished that has been accom- 
plished since, and without the sanguinary memories, the constant 
interpolations of despotism, the waste of generous lives and noble 
purpose. And this is true. But then prudence itself was impossible. 
The court and the courtiers were smitten through the working of 
long tradition by judicial blindness. If Lewis XVI. had been a 
Frederick, or Marie Antoinette had been a Catherine of Russia, or 
the nobles had even been stout-hearted gentlemen like our cavaliers, 
the great transformation might then have been gradually effected 
without disorder. But they were none of these, and it was their 
characters that made the fate and doom of the situation. As for the 
court, Vergennes used an expression which suggests the very key- 
word of the situation. He had been ambassador in Turkey, and was 
fond of declaring that he had learnt in the seraglio how to brave the 
storms of Versailles. Versailles was like Stamboul or Teheran, oriental 
in etiquette, oriental in destruction of wealth and capital, oriental in 
antipathy to a reforming grand vizier. It was the Queen, as we now 
know by incontestable evidence, who persuaded the king to dismiss 
Turgot, merely to satisfy some contemptible personal resentments of 
herself and her creatures! And it was not in Turgot’s case only 
that this ineptitude wrought mischief. In June, 1789, Necker was 
overruled in the wisest elements of his policy, and sent into exile, 
by the violent intervention of the same court faction, headed by the 
same Queen, who had procured the dismissal of Turgot thirteen years 
earlier. And it was one long tale throughout, from the first hour 
of the reign down to those last hours at the Tuileries in August, 
1792; one long tale of intrigue, perversity, and wilful incorrigible 
infatuation. 

Nor was the Queen only to blame. Turgot, says an impartial 
eyewitness—Creutz the Swedish ambassador—is a mark for the most 
formidable league possible, composed of all the great people in the 
kingdom, all the parliaments, all the finance, all the women of the 
court, and all the pious. It was morally imposssible that the reforms 
of any Turgot could have been acquiesced in by that emasculated 
caste, who showed their quality a few years after his dismissal by 
flying across the frontier at the first breath of personal danger. 
“When the gentlemen rejoiced so boisterously over the fall of 
Turgot, their applause was blind; on that day they threw away, 
and in a manner that was irreparable, the opportunity that was 
offered them of being born again to political life, and changing the 
state-candlestick of the royal household for the influence of a pre- 


(1) Corresp. entre Marie Thérése et le Comte Merey- Argenteau, vol. iii. 
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ponderant class. The nobility, defeated on the field of feudal 
privilege, would have risen again by the influence of an assembly 
where they would have taken the foremost place; by defending the 
interests of all, by becoming in their turn the ally of the third estate, 
which had hitherto fought on the side of the kings, they would have 
repaired the unbroken succession of defeats that had been inflicted 
on them since Lewis the Fat.”* It would be easy to name half a 
dozen patricians like the Duke d’Ayen, of exceptional public spirit 
and capacity, but a proud order cannot at the first exigency of a 
crisis change its traditional front, and abandon the maxims of 
centuries ina day. As has been said more than once, the oriental 
policy of the crown towards the nobles had the inevitable effect of 
cutting them off from all opportunity of acquiring in experience 
those habits of political wisdom which have saved the territorial 
aristocracy of our own country. The English nobles in the eighteenth 
century had become, what they mostly are now, men of business; 
agriculturists at least as much as politicians; land-agents of a very 
dignified kind, with very large incomes. Sully designed to raise a 
working agricultural aristocracy, and Colbert to raise a working com- 
mercial aristocracy. But the statesman cannot create or mould a 
social order at will. Perhaps one reason why the English aristocracy 
became a truly agricultural body in the eighteenth century, was the 
circumstance that many of the great landowning magnates were 
Tories and remained sulking on their estates rather than go to the 
court of the first two kings of the Hanoverian line; just as the 
dependence of these two sovereigns of revolutionary title upon the 
revolution families is one reason why English liberties had time to 
root themselves thoroughly before the monarchical reaction under 
George III. In France, for reasons which we have no space to 
expatiate upon, the experiments both of Sully and of Colbert failed. 
The result may be read with graphic effect in the pages of 
Arthur Young, both before the revolution broke out, and again after 
Burke’s superb rhetoric had biassed English opinion against it. 

M. Léonce de Lavergne, it is true, in his most interesting book upon 
the Provincial Assemblies under Lewis X VI., has endeavoured to show 
that in the great work of administrative reform all classes between 
1778 and 1787 had shown themselves full of a liberal and practical 
spirit. But even in his pages we see enough of apprehensions and 
dissensions to perceive how deep was the intestine disorganization ; 
and the attitude of the nobles in 1789 demonstrated how incurable 
it was by any merely constitutional modifications. Sir Philip Francis, 
to whom Burke submitted the proof sheets of the Reflections, at 
once with his usual rapid penetration discerned the weakness of the 
anti-revolutionary position. ‘The French of this day,” he told 


(1) Batbie, 380. 
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Burke, “ could not act as we did in 1688. They had no constitution 
as we had to recur to. They had no foundation to build upon. They 
had no walls to repair. Much less had they ‘the elements of a con- 
stitution very nearly as good as could be wished.’ A proposition so ex- 
traordinary as this last ought to have been made out in imine, since 
the most important deductions are drawn from it.”* But, though 
Burke insisted on drawing his deductions from it with sweeping 
impetuosity, neither he nor any one else has yet succeeded in 
establishing that all-important proposition. 

What we desire to say, then, comes, in short, to this, that 
M. Taine has given an exaggerated importance to the literary and 
speculative activity of the last half century of the old monarchy. 
In measuring the force of the various antecedents of the Revolution, 
he has assigned to books and philosophical ideas a place in the scale 
of dissolvent conditions that belongs more rightly to decayed insti- 
tutions, to incompetent and incorrigible castes, to economic incon- 
gruities that could only be dealt with trenchantly. Books and ideas 
acquired a certain importance, after other things had finally broken 
up the crumbling system. They supplied a formula for the accom- 
plished fact. “It was after the Revolution had fairly begun,” as a 
contemporary says, “that they sought in Mably and Rousseau for 
arms to sustain the system towards which the effervescence of some 
hardy spirits was dragging affairs. It was not the above-named 
authors who set people’s heads aflame. M. Necker alone produced 
this effect and determined the explosion.” ? 

The predominance of a historic, instead of an abstract school, of 
political thought could have saved nothing. It could have saved 
nothing, because the historic or conservative organs and elements of 
society were incompetent to realise those progressive ideas which 
were quite as essential to social continuity as the historic ideas. The 
historic method in political action is only practicable on condition 
that some at any rate of the great established bodies have the sap of 
life in their members. In France not even the judiciary, usually the 
last to part from its ancient roots, was sound and quick. ‘The 
administration of justice,” says Arthur Young, “ was partial, venal, 
infamous. The conduct of the parliament was profligate and 
atrocious. The bigotry, ignorance, false principles, and tyranny of 
these bodies were generally conspicuous.”* We know what the 
court was, we know what the noblesse was, and this is what the third 
great leading order in the realm was. We repeat then that the 
historic doctrine could get no fulcrum nor leverage, and that only the 
revolutionary doctrine which the eighteenth century had got ready 
for the crisis, was adequate to the task of social renovation. 


(1) Burke’s Corresp. iii. 167. 
(2) Sénac de Meilhan, Du Gouvernement en France, 129, etc. (1795). 
(3) Travels in France, i. 603. 
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Again, we venture to put to M. Taine the following question. If 
the convulsions of 1789—94 were due to the revolutionary doctrine, 
if that doctrine was the poison of the movement, how would he 
explain the firm, manly, steadfast, unhysterical quality of the 
American revolution thirteen years before, which was theoretically 
Eesed on exactly the same doctrine? Jefferson and Franklin were 
as well disciplined in the French philosophy of the eighteenth 
eextary as Mirabeau or Robespierre. The Declaration of Indepen- 
@eaee recites the same abstract and unhistoric propositions as the 
BDeelaration of the Rights of Man. Why are we to describe the 
@eaaght which Rousseau and the others had brewed as a harmless or 
wholesome prescription for the Americans, and as maddening poison 
te the French ? The answer must be that the quality of the drug is 
relative to the condition of the patient, and that the vital question for 
thestudent of the old régime and the circumstances of its fall, is what 
ether drug, what better process, could have extricated France on more 
tramquil terms from her desperate case. The American colonists, in spite 
ef the over wide formule of their Declaration, really never broke with 
their past in any of its fundamental elements. They had a historic basis 
ef laws and institutions which was still sound and whole, and the 
political severance from England made no breach in social continuity. 
K€ 2 different result followed in France, it was not because France 
was the land of the classic spirit, but because her institutions were 
mmadequate, and her ruling classes incompetent to transform them. 

M.Taine’s figure of the man who drains the poisonous draught, as 
Raving been previously ‘a little weak in constitution, 'but still sound 
atal ef peaceful habits,’ is surely delusive. The whole evidence shows 
thet France was not sound, but the very reverse of sound, and no 
imeensiderable portion of that evidence is to be found in the facts 
whieh M. Tainc has so industriously collected in his own book. The 
deseription of France as a little weak in constitution, but still sound 
asxl of peaceful habits, is the more surprising to us because 
M_ Taine himself had in an earlier page (p. 109), when summing up 
tthe: results of Privilege, ended with these emphatic words :—“Déja 
avamt Yécroulement final, la France est dissoute, et elle est dissoute 
peree que les privilégiés ont oublié leur caractére d’hommes publics.” 
Bat then is not this rather more than being a little weak in con- 
stitution, but still sound ?— 





Eprror. 
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How the renewed aggressiveness of the Papal Imperialism is to affect 
the future of the United States, is a question of vital concern to their 
citizens ; and it is of this country that I am to speak. Hitherto the 
clergy of the Catholic Church have forborne to raise the question of 
jurisdiction in any open manner here ; they are wisely biding their 
time, being content for the present with the fact of rapid and enormous 
growth in numbers, wealth, and power. This masterly inactivity 
has deceived, and still deceives, great multitudes of educated 
Americans, who feel the natural aversion which culture always 
tends to create against “agitation” of all sorts, and who flatter 
themselves, like the cheerful antediluvians said to have been warned 
by Noah of the coming Deluge, that “there is not going to be much 
of a shower.” They rely too much on the general influences of 
civilisation and political freedom as antidotes for Catholic fanati- 
cism ; they credulously or indolently accept the smooth professions 
of American Catholic orators like Father Hecker, who are very glib 
in the use of popular catchwords, but who are easily understood by 
any one competent to rate at its actual value the “ freedom,” “ educa- 
tion,” and so forth, offered by the Roman Church. 

It is my duty to give such statistical information respecting 
the Catholic Church in the United States as I have been able to 
collect. It is no easy matter to obtain full and trustworthy religious 
statistics of any kind; there are too many motives for exaggera- 
tion or understatement in sectarian reports, and the United States 
census reports are exceedingly meagre. Nevertheless, the following 
facts, taken from the census reports of 1850, 1860, and 1870, are as 
trustworthy as they are important. 

First may be considered the growth in wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, as compared with that of the 
whole country, and of the leading Protestant denominations. 

In 1850, the total property valuation of the United States, accord- 
ing to the census report of that year, was $7,135,780,228 ; in 1860, 
it was $16,159,616,068 ; in 1870, it was $30,068,518,507. That is 
to say, the aggregate wealth of the country increased about 125 per 
cent. from 1850 to 1860, and about 86 per cent. from 1860 to 1870. 

The total property valuation of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States, in 1850, was $9,256,758; in 1860, it was 
$26,774,119; in 1870, it was $60,985,565. That is to say, the 
aggregate wealth of the Catholic Church increased about 189 per 
cent. from 1850 to 1860, and about 128 per cent. from 1860 to 1870. 
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While, therefore, in the first of these two decades, the wealth of 
the whole country gained 125 per cent., the wealth of the Catholic 
Church gained 189 per cent.; and while, in the second decade, the 
wealth of the whole country gained 86 per cent., the wealth of the 
Catholic Church gained 128 per cent. Whatever causes may have 
contributed to this significant result, it is certain that among the 
chief of them must be reckoned exemption from just taxation, extra- 
ordinary shrewdness of financial management, and fraudulent collu- 
sion with dishonest politicians. 

Further, the relative growth of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
point of wealth, must by no means be overlooked. In 1850, when 
the Catholics had $9,256,758 of church property, the Baptists had 
$11,020,855; the Episcopalians, $11,375,010; the Methodists, 
$14,822,870; the Presbyterians, $14,543,789. In 1870, when the 
Catholics had $60,985,566, the Baptists had $39,229,221 ; the Epis- 
copalians, $36,514,549; the Methodists, $69,854,121 ; the Presby- 
terians, $47,828,732. Thus the Catholics had in 1870 already dis- 
tanced all their Protestant competitors, with the single exception of 
the Methodists, and they will soon distance the latter too (if they 
have not already done so), provided the past is a satisfactory index 
of the future. For, while in the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 
the Methodists, whose astonishing growth is the standing boast of 
the Evangelical Protestants of this country, made a gain of 371 per 
cent. in the value of their church property, the Catholics made in 
the same twenty years a corresponding gain of 558. per cent. 
At this rate the Roman Catholic Church will have outstripped, at 
no remote day, the Methodists and all the other Protestant sects 
combined, in the race for wealth. 

No satisfactory information, however, is furnished by the census 
reports respecting the growth either of the Catholic Church or of the 
Protestant sects in point of numbers, for they give in each case only 
the “church accommodations” or “sittings,” which by no means 
indicate the number of worshippers. The total number of sittings, 
Catholic and Protestant together, was only 21,665,062 in 1870, when 
the total population of the United States was 38,558,371; that is, 
considering the actual size of church congregations, fully one-half of 
the whole population, and in all probability much more, seldom or 
never go to church at all. In most Protestant churches in this 
country a great many seats are usually unoccupied, and the number 
of sittings is largely in excess of the numbers of the congregations. 
In most Catholic churches, however, the reverse is true, the seats 
being usually all taken and the aisles often filled, while the same 
seat is usually occupied by several different persons in the three or 
four different congregations which fill the church on Sunday at 
successive services. So far, however, as the number of sittings 
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alone is concerned, significant results may be easily deduced from 
the following table constructed upon the data of the census :— 


No. of Sittings. 1850. 1860. 1870. 
Protestant . . . 13,567,002 17,724,314 19,674,548 
Catholic... . 667,823 1,404,437 1,990,514 





Total. . . 14,234,825 19,128,751 21,665,062 


A little calculation, based on these figures, will show that, during 
the decade 1850—1860, there was an increase of 30 per cent. for the 
Protestants and 110 per cent. for the Catholics; and that, in the 
decade 1860—1870, there was an increase of 11 per cent. for the 
Protestants and nearly 42 per cent. for the Catholics. Notwith- 
standing the absolute diminution of these rates of increase in the 
second decade, the relative superiority of the Catholics remained 
about the same. 

The number of church buildings owned by the Catholics in 1850 
was 1,222; in 1860, 2,550; in 1870, 3,806. The total number of 
their occlesiastical, charitable, and educational organizations in 1870 
was 4,127. This is all the information of importance which I have 
been able to derive from the census reports. 

In the silence of the census as to the absolute number of Roman 
Catholics in this country, all estimates are to be received with 
caution. Gibson’s Ecclesiastical Almanac for 1869 states the increase 
of Protestants (in the loose sense of that word) to have been from 
21,000,000 to 27,000,000 between the years 1859 and 1868, and 
that of Catholics from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 ; in the former case 
an increase of 29 per cent. in nine years, and in the latter case an 
increase of 100 per cent. in the same period. At this rate of increase 
the number of Catholics in the United States at present cannot be 
far from 9,000,000, and by the end of the century will exceed 
that of the total non-Catholic population. Certain it is that the 
Catholics have been boasting for many years that they will elect 
their own President in the year 1900. The third revised edition of 
Professor Schem’s “Statistics of the World for 1875” estimates the 
number of our Catholic population as 6,000,000. The American 
Annual Cyclopedia for 1875 estimates it as more than 6,000,000, and 
states that the Roman Catholic Church in the United States has 
1 cardinal, 8 archbishops, 54 bishops, 4,873 priests, 4,731 churches, 
1,902 chapels, 68 colleges, and 511 academies. 

How the Catholics themselves arrive at an estimate of their own 
numbers in the United States, and how plausible a ground it gives 
to their confident anticipation of eventual supremacy, appears from 
the statements of the New York Catholic World, the leading periodical 
of the Church published in America. The Catholic rule is to allow 
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an average of 2,000 people (men, women, and children) to each 
parish priest—a rule which is claimed to be proved correct by 
experience. Allowing 4,500 to be the number of such priests, the 
Catholic population would be 9,000,000, and I am inclined to con- 
sider this a pretty good guess, in the absence of exact census returns. 
This is the remarkable account of the progress of the Church. In 
1776 the Catholics numbered about 25,000; in 1789 they were 
30,000, in a population of about 3,000,000, or one one-hundredth of 
the whole ; in 1808 they were 100,000, in a population of 6,500,000, 
or one-sixty-fifth of the whole; in 1830 they were 450,000, in a 
total of 13,000,000, or one-twenty-ninth of the whole ; in 1840 they 
were 960,000, in a total of 17,070,000, or one-eighteenth of the 
whole ; in 1850 they were 2,150,000, in a total of 23,191,000, or 
one-eleventh of the whole; in 1860 they were 4,400,000, in a total 
of 31,000,000, or one-seventh of the whole; in 1870 they were 
8,500,000, in a total of some 40,000,000, or over a fifth of the whole. 
For a period of forty years—from 1830 to 1870—Catholics thus 
more than doubled their number every decade, while the general 
population increased at the rate of about 35 per cent. The explana- 
tion of this wonderful fact is to be found in the vast immigration 
from Ireland and other Catholic countries—lIreland alone sending 
to these shores over 2,000,000 of emigrants from 1830 to 1870. 
These statements give the Catholic view of the subject—my authority 
being the Catholic World, as epitomized by Father Stack in Harper’s 
Weekly for July 3, 1875. 

Notwithstanding this wonderful growth of the Roman Church 
in numbers, as compared with that of the general population and 
the various Protestant sects, the Catholics themselves, while pointing 
exultingly to the rapid progress of their Church, at the same time 
deplore a great and constant defection of Catholic-born children 
from the faith of their parents. In a letter written in 1836 to the 
Central Council for the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, Bishop 
England, of Charleston, South Carolina, communicated the following 


statements relative to the condition of the Church in the United 
States :-— 


‘**T have long been under the impression that not only in Europe, but even 
in the United States, very delusive fancies have been entertained of the progress 
of the Catholic Church in our Union, and even many mistakes as to the means 
most conducive to its propagation. I have no doubt upon my mind that 
within fifty years millions have been lost to the Catholic Church in the United 
States. .... Nothing can be more plain than that, instead of an increase of 
the members naturally belonging to the Catholic Church in the United States, 
there has been actually a serious loss. .... I do not mean to say that the 
number of Catholics is in this day less than it was fifty years ago, nor as small 
as it was five years since: but I do assert that the loss of numbers to the 
Catholic Church has been exceedingly great, when we take into account the 
Catholic population at the time of the American Revolution, the acquisition of 
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territory previously occupied by Catholics, the arrivals of Catholic emigrant, 
and the conversions to the Catholic religion.” 


Estimating the number of Catholics in the United States at ‘hatt 


time (1836) as 1,200,000, the bishop goes through some calculations, 
and adds :— 


“Tf I say, upon the foregoing data, that we ought, if there were no loss, to 
have five millions of Catholics, and that we have less than a million amd 2 
quarter, there must be a loss of three millions and three quarters; and the 
persons so lost are found amongst the various sects to the amount of thrice the 
number of the Catholic population of the whole country.” 


In the same strain the New York Irish World of July 25, 1874, 
published a very long and elaborate article to prove that 18,000,008 
of Catholics have thus been lost to the Church. It says:— 


‘‘What ought to be the Catholic population of the United States te-~iay? 
To this we answer that the natural product of Catholic immigration te this 
country, from its first settlement to this day, without counting in one soktary 
convert, ought to be 28,000,000. The Catholic population is, in fact, Sut 
10,000,000. Ecclesiastical statisticians put the figures all the way fom 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Hardly any of them go above the latter figure. We 
are convinced, however, there are 10,000,000 who were baptized Cathdlies. 
But even at this there are 18,000,000, lost to the Church; that is, there are 
18,000,000 more of the population of the United States who, either by imm=- 
diate birth or by right of descent from first settlers, ought to be professed 
Catholics, but who now are to be found in the ranks of Protestantism ar 
Nothingarianism.” 


It is not necessary to accept the figures of the Jrish World =» 
even approximately accurate ; in fact, they are deserving of litt#e 
consideration, when we find that, out of the total white populatzam 
of 3,172,461 in the original thirteen colonies at the close ef the 
Revolutionary war, 1,903,200 are claimed as “Celtic (Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, French, etc.) Nevertheless, amazing as has been the 
growth of the Catholic Church in this country, there cannot be Ge 
least doubt that its present membership would be very much larger 
than it is, had its rate of increase not been constantly diminished by 
a steady stream of deserters from the rising generations. Bishop 
England and the Jrish World make no mistake in emphasizing ¢his 
fact as of supreme importance to the future destiny of the Charch. 
It is a fact which the Irish World labours to account for by “ im- 
land’s subjection to England;” but the prelates, priests, xml 
intelligent laity of the Church perfectly comprehend the true cause 
of it. They know that the great defection of Catholic childrem 
from the Catholic faith is caused by their constant contact. wath 
decatholicizing influences in a predominantly non-Catholic com- 
munity—an “evil” which they are powerless to prevent; they 
know that these influences necessarily act upon the children wath 
‘greater or less effect in the free public schools; they know that, 
unless they can succeed in isolating the children of Catholics from 
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the children of non-Catholics, and subjecting them to exclusively 
Catholic influences in their tender and impressible years, the hold of 
the Church upon their obedience must and does grow very feeble, 
and is soon lost in a great many cases; they know that the general 
effect of our public school system, though no effort at proselytism is 
permitted, is to quicken the intellect of the children so far as to 
render them indocile under a régime of authoritative faith. They 
have therefore adopted the fixed policy of aiming at the total destruc- 
tion of our public school system, at least as now conducted. Those 
who wish to read an elaborate, able, and fanatical condensation of the 
Catholic view of this question will find it in ‘‘ Public School Educa- 
tion,” a duodecimo volume of over four hundred pages, written by 
the Rev. Michael Miiller, and published by D. and J. Sadlier, of 
New York. The policy of the American bishops in this matter is 
simply the practical application and vigorous enforcement of the 
principles of the Encyclical and Syllabus ; and there is no possibility 
of its being changed till these manifestoes are recalled. 

The attack began with complaints of the use of the Protestant Bible, 
read “ without note or comment,” in the schools. There is inherent 
justice in this complaint, and I must concede that, in protesting against 
taxation for the support of evangelical or semi-evangelical schools, the 
Catholics command the sympathy of all who believe in secular instruc- 
tion alone in State schools. But they do not stop there; they really 
want, not that the Bible should be excluded, but that it should be 
supplemented by Catholic interpreters and Catholic surroundings; 
they will be satisfied with nothing short of putting the whole school 
system under the practical control of the Catholic clergy, or of par- 
titioning out the school funds among the various denominations, or 
of excusing the Catholic laity from all taxation for school purposes. 
What they have set their faces against is State education in any 
shape ; Protestant schools are bad enough, but secular or “godless” 
schools are, in their eyes, still worse. But the whole fabric of our 
educational, nay, of our national, system rests on the clear right of the 
State to educate its voters, in sheer self-defence against internal 
dissolution through illiteracy and its universally concomitant crime 
and pauperism. Wherever universal suffrage prevails, universal edu- 
cation must also prevail, as the indispensable means of securing that 
universal intelligence without which no free commonwealth is pos- 
sible ; in fact, the principle of “ compulsory,” (or, better, guaranteed) 
education, is more and more evidently needed to attain the desired 
object. 

In Cincinnati, during the winter of 1869—1870, the action of 
the Board of Education in explicitly prohibiting Bible-reading in 
the schools of that city led to long litigation, and ultimately, in 
December, 1872, to the sanction of their action by the Supreme 
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Court of Ohio. In this case (a full and interesting report of which 
can be obtained from Robert Clarke, and Co., of Cincinnati), the 
Catholics were more or less implicated. I quote from the argument 
of George R. Sage, Esq., before the Superior Court :— 


‘‘From the year 1829 to the year 1842, the Bible, without note or comment, 
was read in the schools, no one objecting. There were then no Catholic 
parochial schools. The Bishop of the Catholic Church—he who is now Arch- 
bishop—was for some time a member of the Board of Examiners, and active in 
support of the schools. In 1842 the first intimation of an objection was made. 
It was not to the reading of the Bible, but that Catholic children were required 
to read the ‘Protestant Bible and Testament.’ The Board promptly and 
unanimously conceded everything suggested by the objection. From that time 
until the year 1852, no further objection was made. The Bible was read, and 
the schools prospered. In 1852 the next move was made. Almost simul- 
taneously a similar movement in the interest of the Catholic Church was made 
throughout the country. It is said that this was in accordance with the action 
of a secret conclave of the authorities of that Church held in the city of 
Baltimore. Whether such was the fact is not material. A Catholic member of 
the Board, in the interest of the Catholic Church, presented a series of resolu- 
tions, admitting the necessity of reading the Bible in the schools, and 
authorising the introduction of the translation approved by the Catholics, 
and that approved by the Jews, and their use by those preferring them. The 
Board, upon assurance that its action would be satisfactory, enacted a rule 
granting all that the resolutions called for. The next year the Catholic 
parochial schools were established, and the whole power of the Catholic Church 
was arrayed against the public schools. The Board, in its annual report for 
that year, announced that they were ‘constrained to infer that no union of 
action or system is intended or desired by the assailants of the public schools 
upon any terms but such as are incompatible with the principles and usages 
which thus far have sustained the free schools of this country.’ ” 


It is not easy, in reading this record of the tortuous policy pursued 
by the Church, to be satisfied with the degree of good faith which it 
manifested. Its demands to-day are inconsistent with public schools 
of any kind which are practically uncontrolled by itself, as is evident 
from Archbishop Purcell’s communication to the Cincinnati Board, 
on September 18, 1869 :— 


‘“‘The entire government of public schools in which Catholic youth are 
educated cannot be given over to the civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot 
approve of that system of education for youth which is apart from instruction 
in the Catholic faith and the teaching of the Church. If the School Board can 
offer anything in conformity with these principles, as has been done in 
England, France, Canada, Prussia, and other countries, where the rights ‘of 
conscience in the matter of education have been fully recognised, I am pre- 
pared to give it respectful consideration.—JouHn B. PurcELL, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati.” 

Not to multiply quotations unnecessarily, I will only add the 
following remarkably bold and explicit passage from the Lenten 


Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1873 :+— 


‘* At present [note the implication of this at present] we have nothing to hope 
from the State. Yet we must not therefore cease to insist upon our rights, 
and, if needs be, at the polls demand them. Were Catholics alive and united 
on the school question,—were they to demand from every man who asks their 
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vote a pledge that he would vote for our just share of the school fund,— 
legislators would learn to respect the Catholic vote, and give us our just 
But in the meantime what are we todo? Fold our arms and 
sit idle? Let our children grow up in ignorance, and so be beaten in the race 
of life? Send them to the public schools, where not only their faith will be 
endangered, but their virtues exposed? No, a hundred times no! We must 
build Catholic schools everywhere, and at whatever cost support and lift them 
up till they are equal to the best. It is our solemn injunction and most 
positive command that every church in the diocese have its schools. Where a 
congregation cannot at once build both church and school, let them build the 
school-house and wait for the church. There is little danger of the old losing 
their faith, but there is every danger that the young will. On the school 
question there can be and there must be no division. Either we are Catholics 
or we are not. If we are Catholics, we must leave after us a Catholic youth. 
And experience has clearly proved this cannot be done, unless the children are 
early taught and daily taught that they are Catholics. We must not sleep 
while our enemies are working. Nor must we forget that the public schools 
are organized and managed for and in the interests of Protestantism. We 
solemnly charge and most positively require every Catholic in the diocese to 
support and send his children toa Catholic school. When good Catholic schools 
exist, and where it may be honestly said a child will get a fair common-school 
education, if parents either through contempt for the priest, or disregard for the 
laws of the Church, or for trifling and insufficient reasons, refuse to send their 
children to a Catholic school, then in such cases, but in such cases only, we 
authorise confessors to refuse the sacraments to such parents as thus despise 
the laws of the Church, and disobey the command of both priest and bishop.” 


This Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, which excited a 
great commotion in Ohio, and contributed not a little to the remark- 
able agitation of the school question in the subsequent political 
campaign of 1875 in that State, was vigorously replied to at the 
time by the Rev. T. B. Forbush, a Unitarian clergyman of Cleveland, 
whose lectures and addresses rendered important service in securing 
the defeat of the Catholic-Democratic coalition of the last season. 

No doubt can be left in the mind of any one who even superficially 
studies this subject, that the entire forces of the Catholic Church 
(excepting only here and there an isolated and _half-liberalised 
Catholic, like Senator Kernan, of New York, or Mayor Kelby, of 
Richmond) are gradually becoming massed in determined opposition 
to the public school system, or that their opposition, which is already 
arousing an aggressive Evangelical reaction, threatens to destroy even 
the present imperfect secularism of the schools, and thereby ultimately 
the public school system itself; for it may be safely said that 
American voters will certainly refuse to be taxed for the support of 
other men’s religions, and that, if they cannot agree to support 
public schools independent of all religions, they will sooner or later 
refuse to be taxed for public schools of any sort. And the worst 
peril of the Catholic agitation at present is the possibility of its so 
inflaming the jealousy and bigotry of Protestants as to lead to a 
general adoption of church-schools, or (worse even than that) the 
effective and permanent fortification of the present sectarian features 
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of the public schools by the adoption of measures which, as I shall 
show below, must involve a tremendous revolution in the whole 
theory of American politics. 

The degree of success already achieved by the Catholic clergy in 
alienating the affections of their flocks from the public school 
system, may be seen by the public boast of Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, New York, who said four years ago: “There are at the 
present time not far from one hundred thousand Catholic children in 
the Christian free schools of the State of New York’’—i.e., in the 
parochial schools supported voluntarily by Catholics. Tuz»ing over 
the leaves of Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, in: every diocese there is 
seen to be a long list of such schools, with a large number of pupils 
in each; but the labour of adding them all up, which would be 
herculean, is left to the reader. It is evident that the parochial 
school system is in a highly flourishing condition, and must be sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the Catholic laity. Whoever imagines 
(and multitudes of otherwise intelligent persons in this country 
indulge the imagination) that the Catholic laity cannot be depended 
upon to follow the lead of their clergy in opposition to the public 
school system, should devote a few hours to a careful inspection of 
this Directory. To select the very first list of parochial schools, that 
of the archdiocese of Baltimore, as an illustration, he would find 61 
schools, with a total attendance of 13,916 scholars, and an average 
attendance of about 240. A similar showing is made in all the other 
archdioceses, dioceses, and vicariates apostolic. Of course there are 
not a few individual Catholics who are too lax in the faith to give up 
the substantial advantages of a public school education for their 
children, even for the threats or promises of the Church ; and for the 
present the ecclesiastical authorities tolerate a certain amount even of 
open opposition. But it is the extreme of credulity to be deceived 
by such facts as these into doubting the fixity of the ecclesiastical 
purpose or the certainty of general lay compliance. The parochial 
system is so flourishing, and so well sustained by lay contributions, 
as already to have seriously reduced the attendance at the public 
schools in many places, and in a few (as in some parts of Brooklyn, 
I believe) to have almost broken them up. Bishop McQuaid 
declared, in 1871, that the city of Rochester, New York, in which he 
resides, had 4,000 children in the Catholic schools, and 5,500 in the 
public schools; and he added, in the same spirit as that of Bishop 
Gilmour’s above-quoted Lenten Pastoral: ‘In the years to come we 
shall be more occupied with school-building, and with the education 
of our children, than the erecting of churches, although this work 
will not be permitted to stand still.” 

Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, like every bishop who has spoken publicly 
on the subject, has declared the same policy, and avowed himself “a 
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stern, avowed, and uncompromising enemy ” of all schools in which 
positive instruction in the Catholic faith is not given. The result 
of this unanimous policy has been to tax heavily the pockets of the 
people, who have nevertheless cheerfully submitted in the main. 

But the Catholic warfare against secular State education, is not 
alone manifested by the establishment of a great independent system 
of Church schools: it adapts itself to circumstances. Wherever the 
Church can get control of the public schools, it does not seruple to do 
so; and, if the Catholics ever become the majority, as they con- 
fidently expect, their objections to State education will vanish. The 
Louisville, Kentucky, Catholic Advocate, of August 12, 1875, published 
the following letter :— 


‘* Kast St. Louis, Ill., August 4th, 1875. 

‘¢ Editor Catholic Advocate.—Yours of the 28th ult. was received, but, being 
absent from home, I could not answer you ere this. The scrap of news 
hailing from East St. Louis is true. The Board of Education permits us to 
select our own teachers, and they are approved of by the Board according to 
law. Catechism is taught outside of school hours in the school-rooms. Our 
text-books are all right. You seem anxious to know how comes it that our 
schools are supported by the public funds. Well, it is this wise: the majority 
of our population are Catholics, and they elect Catholic directors. This is the 
key that solves the grant. You may make any comment you please. I simply 
give the facts as required. Yours very respectfully, 

«©P, J. O’FALLORAN, V.F.” 


Some of the comments on this letter, made by the editor of the 
Catholic Advocate, are so instructive, and throw so much light on the 
subject under discussion, that I must not omit them, considering 


that the original words are more satisfactory than any paraphrase of 
my own :— 


‘*Catholics may from this plainly see for themselves that the settlement of 
this fretted question depends altogether on votes. In cities where justice to 
Catholics is most easy, there are always a sufficient number of Catholic voters 
to turn the tide of election in any way they please, if they will but unite and 
intelligently use their franchise, the only argument that can reach the non- 
Catholic public. It is by no means necessary that Catholics should be ina 
majority in a community to obtain a division of the school-fund—a small 
return for what they yearly pay for this purpose into the public treasury. It 
is only necessary that they should allow politicians to divide among themselves, 
as their own ambition and pecuniary interest will always divide them, and 
then cast the weight-of the Catholic vote in fayour of every good man who is 
willing to support the Catholic claim for justice. In this way a comparatively 
small band of voters may elect to office men of their own principles.” 


The whole world knows how New York city lay for years at the 
mercy of a gang of thieves and robbers called the Tammany Ring, 
who stole millions upon millions of the public money, and kept 
themselves in power by the Catholic vote, which was always ready 
to support such “good” men as Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly, Hall, 
Barnard, McCann. In 1869, 1870, and part of 1871, under the 
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régime of this precious set, sectarian appropriations out of the money 
raised by tax on the property of New York citizens were made to 
103 Catholic institutions, including churches, hospitals, parochial 
schools, and so forth, to the amount of $1,396,389. During the 
same time, appropriations were made to Protestant institutions to 
the amount of $112,293, and to Hebrew institutions to the amount 
of $25,852 : both together, $138,145. All this money was virtually 
stolen money. The Protestants accepted 7 per cent., and the 
Catholics 91 per cent. Over and above this, in 1869, the Catholics 
got $178,672, the Protestants $6,500, and the Hebrews and others 
$29,788 of excise money. And the same story must be told of the 
succeeding years, even after the downfall of the Ring, the amounts 
only being less, down to the Ist of January, 1875, when the exaspe- 
rated people put a summary stop to all further sectarian stealings 
by an amendment to the State Constitution. But the debt of New 
York city, according to Comptroller Green’s statement, amounted, 
on October 1, 1875, to $131,113,906.74 ; and for a very large, if not 
the major, part of this enormous debt the Catholic vote must be 
held responsible, since without it the rogues could not have com- 
mitted their robberies, nor their insatiate party remained in power. 
In this manner the Catholic Church, accepting largesses of money 
which it well knew to be stolen property, built up its costly 
parochial schools for the better training of its children in the 
elements of morals. If it should be held to be directly impli- 
cated in the thefts by which it so largely profited, and to be conse- 
quently unfitted for giving instruction in any morals but those 
of the pickpocket, it might protest against the severity of such a 
judgment, but would find it extraordinarily difficult to dispute its 
justice. So far as they shared in this public iniquity, the Pro- 
testants and Hebrews also must share in the public disgrace; but 
the chief offenders have the chief title to the unenviable distinction 
it confers. There is little cause for surprise if the astonishing 
growth of the Catholic Church, and its relentless hostility to 
thoroughly honest education as given in the public schools, have 
excited grave disquietude in the minds of all American citizens who 
do not favour a general corruption of public morals. 

Perceiving, then, how easy it is in this country for an unprin- 
cipled minority to acquire controlling power, and how ready the 
Catholic Church is to aid and abet their plots for its own sinister 
purposes, and how mischievously it is already using its great 
political influence to compass the destruction of our only real safe- 
guard, the public school system, every intelligent and sincere friend 
of free institutions must deplore the garrulous fatuity which so 
loudly and frequently urges that because the Catholics are only a 
minority they are not to-day dangerous. Is it so new a thing for a 
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minority to govern? Did not a minority of 300,000 slaveholders 
conquer the whole United States, compelling us, for many decades, 
to obey their own imperious will? Did not a ridiculously small 
minority, the Tammany Ring, conquer the City and State of New 
York, ruling and robbing without check, because they were cunning 
and organized, while the great public were stupid, indifferent, and 
disunited ? What gigantic and persistent efforts were necessary to 
break the sceptre of this half-dozen of treasury-pilferers, and how 
small has been the success of those who tried to punish the robbers 
and recover the plunder! Minority, indeed! But has not the world 
been ruled by minorities from time immemorial? The Catholic 
party is certainly a minority, nevertheless it is to-day winning 
victory after victory over the great helpless majority, and will con- 
tinue to do so, fastening itself on the neck of the nation, like the 
Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Sindbad the Sailor, unless 
the majority have sense enough to open their eyes and enact the 
measures necessary for the preservation of their liberties. The ele- 
ments of its power are chiefly these :— 

The Roman Catholic Church is a wniversal, political power, 
Soreign nowhere, but everywhere at home—a Theocratic Imperialism of 
the most absolute character, both spiritual and temporal—a system 
of government claiming and exercising the most despotic authority 
over the action of every one of its subjects, in political just as much 
as in private concerns. It commands the conscience and the suffrage 
of every Catholic citizen in support of every measure which it judges 
advantageous to its own interests, and thus lays an iron hand on the 
very roots of all political power. It wields this power solely with an 
eye to its own aggrandizement, and aims at a universal dominion, 
which is hostile to every fundamental principle of the United States 
Constitution and of modern civilisation. 

In America, where everything is done by voluntary association, 
and where Protestant organizations are forced to enter into compe- 
tition with the Catholic Church, the superior efficiency of the latter 
as an organization is indicated unmistakably in the statistics of their 
relative growth given above. There is no “canon law,’’ technically 
considered, which is recognized by the civil courts of the United 
States; and the priests enjoy none of the protection against the 
arbitrary authority of their bishops which the “canon law” itself 
confers. This is a so-called “missionary country,” in which the 
dioceses, however, are governed by canonical bishops, not by vicars 
apostolic ; and the sixty-four bishops constitute a clése corporation, 
with absolute power over the priests, who are thus mere slaves of 
episcopal domination. Further, the title to the entire Church pro- 
perty of each diocese is vested in the bishop in fee simple; and the 
laity are thus as powerless as the priests against him. Lastly, the 
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Catholic press is as completely under episcopal control as the priest- 
hood and the laity. This absolute conéentration of all substantial 
power, alike over pulpit, property, and press, makes the bishops the 
most thoroughly despotic body in the land, and gives them a degree 
of power greater than they possess in any other country. The 
appointment of Cardinal McCloskey has completed the structure of 
Catholic ecclesiastical absolutism, against which there is no powerful 
barrier except the general protective influences of free political and 
educational institutions. Whether this protection will prove adequate 
or not, or whether it must be supplemented by positive restrictive 
legislation, is a question for the future todecide. Unfortunately, the 
case is complicated by the existence of a rival, but much feebler 
spirit of propagandism among Protestant sects, which dangerously 
retards the establishment of that absolute separation of Church and 
State which is the vital principle of American republicanism. 

Again, the wealth of the Catholic Church, which is the great 
weapon of its ambition, is accumulating, as I have’ already shown, 
far more rapidly than the general wealth of the country. By their 
individual tenure of all Church property, the bishops are enabled to 
manage it as they please; and they are shrewd enough to invest it 
as much as possible in real estate, holding it untaxed in consequence 
of the policy of exemption by which the States are preparing a bitter 
future for themselves, and leaving it to rise in value by the labours 
of the outside world. In addition to the constant contributions 
they collect in small sums from servant girls and other poor Catho- 
lics, they thus contrive to levy taxes on the general community, 
and put their hands into the pocket of every business man in the 
nation. History and experience go for nothing with the preoccupied 
and apathetic public, who submit to all this in the half-defined but 
insane notion that somehow or other the laws of nature are not the 
same here as in the Old World. Meanwhile the process continues, 
and the Roman Catholic Church is fast becoming the richest corpora- 
tion in the land, with all its despotic money-power in the hands of 
an episcopal “ Roman Ring,” who use it in making it greater and 
more effective still for the overthrow of free institutions. 

But greater than all these sources of strength put together, is 
the weakness of the public conscience and the unsuspiciousness of the 
public intelligence. The people have too long submitted, halfangrily, 
half lazily, to the control of caucus managers, petty rings, and utterly 
selfish politicians, who are all ready to make any sacrifice for imme- 
diate partisan success, and therefore to make any bargain, however 
corrupt, with those who hold the balance of power. Here is the 
unguarded point in the defences of the public freedom. It is this 
moral and mental weakness of the people themselves, their blindness 
to the duty of the hour or their criminal negligence in perform- 
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ing it, which makes the Catholic minority so dangerous to the 
country. 


Such are the chief elements of power, though many more might 
be enumerated, possessed by the Roman Catholic Church in its 
assault on the public schools, and (through them) all free insti- 
tutions. But the real peril lies less in the present actual extent of 
this power than in the character of the reaction excited by its direct 
assault on the system of State education. Catholic ambition is 
rousing Protestant Evangelical ambition to new and dangerous 
manifestations; and between these rivalries of religious fanaticism, 
each party aiming at political power, I believe that the institutions 
of the Republic are certain to be subjected to a strain severer.than 
any they have hitherto experienced. There are three leading forms 
assumed by the distinctively Protestant reaction against Catholic 
assaults on the public school system :— 

1. A movement to surrender State education altogether, and to 
fall back on a system of denominational schools. This movement, 
which adopts the Catholic premise that doctrinal religious education 
is paramount in importance to all other, and which has been to some 
extent carried out by the establishment of Church schools of various 
Protestant sects, has not been a very influential one hitherto. But 
its ideas have been stated with great force in the New York Tribune 
of December 9, 1875, by the Rev. John Miller, in a letter headed 
“State Schools a Mistake.” 

2. A movement to defend State education as now conducted, 
including reading of the Bible “ without note or comment,”’ and also 
Protestant hymns and prayers. This movement represents the fixed 
determination of the vast majority of Evangelical Protestants, as 
proved by the almost unanimous declarations of their ecclesiastical 
assemblages; although some influential journals whose orthodoxy is 
very imperfect—as, for instance, the New York Christian Union and 
Independent—are in favour of secular schools. 

3. A movement to fortify the existing advantages of Evangelical 
Protestantism, both in the political and educational institutions of 
the nation, by securing the adoption of a doctrinal amendment of the 
United States constitution, incorporating into its preamble a distinet 
national recognition of Protestant Christianity. This movement, of 
which I shall speak again, is numerically weak, but represents the 
logical necessity to which the Evangelical party will be driven by 
events, if the agitation of the Catholic question continues. 

These are the three phases of Protestant reaction, as such, against 
the aggressive activity of the Roman Catholic Church. Of course 
there are a great many individual members of the Protestant sects 
who favour the principle of absolutely secular education in our 
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public schools, and who will fail to act with their fellow-believers at 
the ballot-box. But, on the other hand, a great many persons who 
are totally disconnected with any Protestant sect, will be sure to 
yote in support of the Evangelical policy, whether from social, busi- 
ness, political, or other interested motives. Notwithstanding the 
wild and sanguine hopes of many liberals, and notwithstanding the 
loose boastfulness of superficial and flippant writers for the daily 
press, no intelligent observer can seriously doubt that the vast pre- 
ponderance of political power is at present on the side of Evangelical 
Protestantism, whenever it chooses to assert itself at the polls; or 
that its strength lies chiefly in its rapidly consolidating organization, 
its wealth, its social supremacy, and its power to gratify or defeat 
political aspirations; or that its strength is relatively decreasing 
every day under the opposite encroachments of “ Romanism and 
Infidelity ” on its domain; or that the instinct of self-preservation, 
together with the natural conservatism of all power and wealth, will 
drive it to give desperate battle in defence of its existing privileges 
rather than submit to deprivation of them by either of the foes that 
hem it in. While the great struggle over the slavery question con- 
tinued, public attention was withdrawn from religious issues to a 
large extent. But now there is no longer any question of universal, 
absorbing interest before the people which can be compared for a 
moment with the question— What shall be the permanent religious 
character of American civilisation? Every indication of the deeper 
currents of thought and feeling points to an approaching contest of 
unprecedented proportions in working out a practical solution of 
this mighty problem; and, roughly outlined, three great religious 
parties are now in the field, destined each to play a momentous part 
in the immediate future. The Centennial Year of the national 
existence marks the beginning of a political epoch, of unknown dura- 
tion, in which religion is evidently to take the lead of all public issues ; 
and these three parties are slowly gathering themselves together for 
astruggle that must be for ever memorable in the history of the race. 

The first of these parties—the Roman Catholic Church—I have 
already sufficiently described as it exists in the United States. Its 
power has been sufficiently proved by the fact that it has delibe- 
rately selected the field of battle for the first great shock of arms— 
namely, the public school system. It has also selected its own time, 
and made the first attack in force, and compelled its antagonists to 
assume the defensive attitude. 

The second of the three parties is the Protestant Evangelical 
party, not compacted into one powerful organization like the Catholic 
Church, but composed of several great sects, and a swarm of minor 
ones, and weakened by mutual jealousies, discordant interests, and rival 
ambitions. But, politically considered, it is very likely to unite on 
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some definite measure which shall be ‘‘unsectarian” as to its own 
component factions, yet “sectarian” as to both Catholics and 
“infidels,” whom it dreads and hates as heartily as it does the 
Catholics. It has taken up the phrase, ‘non-sectarian schools,” as 
its watchword ; but by this it means the schools as now conducted, 
with Protestant prayers, hymns, and scriptures. The studied ambi- 
guity of this phrase—which, properly interpreted, would satisfy the 
friends of positive or secular education, is one of the dangerous 
elements of the situation. That the present school system is 
rendered in the large and true sense sectarian by the support of 
Protestant worship, would be stoutly denied by the vast majority of 
Protestant Evangelicals ; but they are prepared to fight to the death 
in defence of this strictly sectarian worship, as the flag of Protes- 
tantism floating over the public schools. This was a leading issue in 
the Ohio campaign during the summer and autumn of 1875 ; and it 
promises to be a leading issue in the Presidential campaign of 1876. 
It is only by keeping the ambiguity of the word “ sectarian” in 
mind that recent events can be understood in their full significance. 
On September 29, at Des Moines, Iowa, President Grant made at 
the Reunion of the Army of the Tennessee, one of the most im- 
portant speeches ever delivered in this country, for it marked the 
definite introduction of the school question into national politics. 
Taking his cue from this speech, the Hon. James G. Blaine, late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and a well-known aspirant 
for the Presidency, wrote a private letter to an Ohio friend, under 
date of October 20th, proposing a form of amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This letter was not published till more than a month later, 
when it made a great sensation; and on December 14th, Mr. Blaine 


formally proposed his amendment in the House, with slight modifica- 
tions, as follows :— 


‘*No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
State for the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund there- 
for or any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any 


religious sect; and no money or lands so devoted shall be divided among 
religious sects or denominations.” 


This amendment is a direct blow aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church in the interest of Evangelical Protestantism ; for, if passed, 
it will defeat the Catholic effort to get control of or else divide the 
school funds, and at the same time will leave the Protestants in 
undisturbed mastery of the schools themselves. Mr. Blaine’s 
proposition is a pretty evident bid for the support of the Evangelical 
party in the approaching political contest. But the President, in 
his annual message to Congress, dated December 7th, had already 


recommended measures still more sweeping, which have astounded 


the country by their boldness, and perplexed all parties alike. They 
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include, among other things, the taxation of all Church property 
(with “possibly” the exception of Church edifices), the establish- 
ment of compulsory education so far as to make illiteracy a cause 
of disenfranchisement after 1890, and the formal declaration that 
Church and State shall be for ever separate and distinct. With 
reference to the schools, I quote his language :— 

«As the primary step, therefore, to our advancement in all that has marked 
our progress in the past century, I suggest for your earnest consideration, 
and most earnestly recommend it, that a Constitutional Amendment be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the several States for ratification, making it the 
duty of the several States to establish, and forever maintain, free public schools 
adequate to the education of all the children in the rudimentary branches 
within their respective limits, irrespective of sex, colour, birthplace, or religion, 
forbidding the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or Pagan tenets, 
and prohibiting the granting of any school funds or school taxes, or any part 
thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or other authority, for the benefit, or 
in aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious sect or denomination, or in aid, 
or for the benefit of any other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 

It is at present uncertain whether the President means to 
include Protestant worship under “ teaching religious tenets ;” but 
the courts could hardly construe the phrase so strictly. His language, 
like Mr. Blaine’s, is open to more than a single construction ; and it 
would hardly be just to insist on any particular one. Unfortunately, 
ambiguous phraseology is no new thing in American politics. But 
the floodgates are opened, and the public must be prepared for a 
deluge of propositions to amend the Constitution. It is a grave and 
anxious time for patriots. The school question is now fairly up for 
discussion and decision, and the form it has inevitably taken—that 
of a constitutional amendment—cannot fail to call public attention to 
another proposed amendment, which has been lying for years like a 
lighted slow-match near a powder-magazine. 

The Protestant Evangelical party are evidently determined not to 
consent to the thorough secularization of the school system; they 
are doggedly resolved to keep the Bible in the schools. Starting 
with this foregone conclusion, there is an extreme left wing of the 
party which discerns the defective legal guarantees for the perpetua- 
tion of religious worship in the schools, and is shrewd enough to see 
that there is no way to perpetuate it without some formal recognition 
of Protestant Christianity in the fundamental law of the land. Every 
great question, like the slavery question, must be finally settled in 
this country by a constitutional amendment. To “defend the exist- 
ing Christian features of the government” (for, notwithstanding the 
theoretical separation of Church and State, we have many such 
“survivals” of a pre-national period), these long-headed men, with 
the enthusiasm which is easily generated by clear conviction in 
logical minds, declare the absolute necessity to their cause of some 
adequate change in the Constitution, which is, thanks to the wisdom 

of its heterodox framers, a purely secular document from beginning 
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to end, and contains not a clause or word by which, in the United 
States’ Courts, the ‘‘ Christian features”’ alluded to could possibly be 
defended against a strong effort for their abolition. Consequently 
they propose to amend the preamble of the Constitution, which is its 
enacting clause, so as “suitably to express our national recognition 
of Almighty God as the author of national existence and the source 
of all power and authority in civil government, of Jesus Christ as 
the Ruler of nations, and of the Bible as the fountain of law, and 
the supreme rule for the conduct of nations.” 

“The birth of the movement for this purpose,” says the Rey. 
David MacAllister, one of the leaders of it, ‘‘ may be dated from the 
4th day of February, 1863.” Its first convention was held at Xenia, 
Ohio ; and a similar convention, without any knowledge of the other, 
was held at Sparta, Illinois, on February 6th, of the same year. 
Since then, numerous conventions have been held in different parts 
of the country on behalf of the movement, and have been usually 
largely attended and widely reported. United States’ Senators, 
Governors, Judges of the Supreme Courts of the United States and 
of many States and territories, presidents and professors of colleges, 
bishops and clergymen of many denominations, and numerous 
dignitaries of all sorts, have been found to lend the sanction of their 
names to these conventions and the object for which they are held. 
A weekly journal is published in Philadelphia as the organ of the 
movement, called the Christian Statesman, and edited by the Rev. 
T. P. Stevenson, an able and earnest man. A National Reform 
Association is about to be incorporated for the more effectual 
prosecution of the cause. Public petitions for this ‘ Christian 
Amendment,” as it has been appropriately designated by those who 
perceive that its real object is to make Christianity the established 
religion of the United States, have long been circulating for signature ; 
and it has been declared that 2,000,000 signatures are to be collected 
and presented to Congress in its support by the next 4th of July. 
That this movement is a thoroughly vital one, and certain sooner or 
later to create a fanatical enthusiasm of a very dangerous character, 
I became more than ever profoundly convinced on attending the 


‘national convention of these men at Cincinnati in 1872. It isa 


movement strong with all the strength of fixed moral purpose and 
of logic applied unanswerably to the universally accepted premises 
of the Evangelical Protestant faith; and now that the time is 
evidently drawing near for amending the Constitution with reference 
to the religious issue, those who are determined to keep the banner 
of Protestant Christianity flying over the public schools will soon 
come to see that they cannot ultimately succeed except through the 
success of this Christian Amendment. All that is wanting is to “ fire 
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do this, nothing can.. President Grant’s proposed amendment is not: 
enough; Mr. Blaine’s is not enough; nothing but this thorough- 
going Christian Amendment will impregnably fortify the Bible in 
the schools. The brain and the soul of the whole Protestant party 
are in this body of extremists—this squad of determined soldiers of 
the Cross, who have carried on undauntedly their weary thirteen 
years’ warfare in the face of indifference and opposition, and now 
see the decisive hour approaching. I know the tone of intense moral 
enthusiasm, as every one does who ever heard Garrison and Phillips 
and their followers in the anti-slavery warfare ; and it is a perilous 
thing for liberty when a manifest spirit like that of the “ original 
abolitionists ” can be enlisted in the cause of a Christian Amendment. 
For this measure means disfranchisement and disability to hold 
office for every conscientious free-thinker ; and that means the con- 
centration of all political power in the hands of bigots with conscience, 
or hypocrites without it ; and that must mean, in the end, a million- 
fold more cruel civil war than the one that so lately filled the land 
with blood and with tears. Need more be said ? 

This, then, is the Catholic peril in America—not alone that the 
Roman Catholic Church may become a_ruling majority, or (what is 
worse) a ruling minority, with all the measureless miseries and 
mischiefs of such rule, but that, in order to strengthen the Republic 
against the possibility of such rulership, the great Protestant party 
may resort to measures involving a revolutionary subversion of the 
fundamental principle of the Republic itself. For a hundred years 
our national life has been slowly developing into a more complete 
accordance with the principle that the Church and the State can be 
and ought to be wholly separate. To reverse this principle now 
would be national ruin—a melancholy failure of the experiment of 
establishing a great civilisation on universal reverence for the rights 
of man. It would not be our loss alone, but the world’s as well; 
for the vitality of American institutions is in their strictly universal 
and cosmopolitan character, and in their adaptability to every com- 
munity which has reached a certain average of popular intelligence 
and independence of character. 

To defeat all such changes, and to carry forward to a higher, fuller, 
and nobler realisation the national ideal of a purely secular govern- 
ment, is the one object of the third great party of which I spoke. By 
this term I mean the vast unorganized body of all those who accept 
in its fulness the conception of a State absolutely emancipated from 
all ecclesiastical dictation or influence, and who intelligently defend 
the total separation of State and Church. Many such may be found, 
doubtless, among the nominal Protestants—a few among the nomi- 
nal Catholics; but the great majority are unconnected with ecclesi- 
astical organizations. In this age of slowly disintegrating beliefs, 
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the positive conception of'a purely secular or civil State finds a 
hearty welcome in many minds which are not yet wholly rid of all 
contradictory conceptions; the contradictions, however, may be 
unconsciously harboured and practically inoperative, so far as con- 
duct is concerned. All such are Liberals, in the broad sense I 
intend; and the true Liberal party must be held to include all 
citizens who comprehend and embrace the principle of absolutely 


secular government, whatever their opinions may be in religious 
matters. 


Now this great third party, being unorganized, is of yet undeter- 
mined strength. For the first time in our national history, questions 
are arising for solution at the polls which will reveal its actual 
numbers and power. But their political programme, enumerating 
the points on which reform is actually required in order to render 
the State totally secular in its administration as well as in its theory, 


has been drawn up as follows in the so-called “‘ Demands of Liberal- 
ism ” :— 


‘©1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no 
longer be exempt from just taxation. 

‘©2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all other 
institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. 

‘*3. We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable 
institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 

‘*4, We demand that all religious services now sustained by the govern- 
ment shall be abolished ; and especially that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religious 
worship, shall be prohibited. 

‘5, We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States 
or by the Governors of the various States, of all religious festivals and fasts 
shall wholly cease. 

‘©6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all other depart- 
ments of the government shall be abolished, and that simple affirmation under 
the pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

‘*7, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing the observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

“8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian’ 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be conformed to the 
requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

“«9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States and 
of the several States, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
religion ; that our entire political system shall be founded and administered on 
a purely secular basis ; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made.” 


These “‘ Demands of Liberalism,” originally published in the Index 
(a weekly journal now printed in Boston), on April 6, 1872, have 
been copied and scattered all over the country through other pub- 
lications. Early in 1878 “ Liberal Leagues” began to be organized 
on them as a basis of action, and now number at least thirty, and 
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probably more; but they have accomplished little in the way of 
tangible results. In fact, the time is hardly yet arrived for oppor- 
tunities of efficient action. 

Although the actual organization of this party is as yet incon- 
siderable, no thoughtful man will from this circumstance draw any 
augury as to its future; he will rather study closely the principles it 
represents, and its necessary relation to the issues which, as I have 
shown, are already compelling the attention of President, Congress, 
and people. It is absolutely impossible that the religious agitation 
into which the Catholic attack on the schools has precipitated the 
people of the United States, should long continue, without calling 
out from an immense party some powerful affirmation of the funda- 
mental principle which is expressed in the first of the above resolu- 
tions. I believe that this party will speedily be a majority of the 
whole people. Even the Protestant Evangelical party are accustomed 
to accept this principle verbally ; what is wanted is to convince them 
of the necessity of its thorough practical application. 

Two representative gatherings are to be held in Philadelphia, at 
the great Centennial Exposition of 1876, which will bring out in 
bold, dramatic, and almost startling opposition the antagonistic 
ideas now agitating the nation. The advocates of the Christian 
Amendment of the Constitution have called a great convention in 
support of that ominous measure, and will appeal to the now rapidly 
reviving bigotry of the Protestant party to take the only step which 
can perpetuate their present power. The advocates of the “ De- 
mands of Liberalism” and the “Religious Freedom Amendment,” 
have also called a convention in support of the movement for 
thorough secularization of the State, and will appeal to the enlight- 
ened patriotism of all American citizens to carry out the measures 
which may be necessary to that great end. The one convention 
would undo the work of the forefathers, and prevail upon the chil- 
dren to abandon for ever the great principle of the divorce of Church 
and State, by which the Republic has thus far prospered, in order to 
restore the antiquated mischief of a State taking its laws from the 
Church. The other convention would fulfil and perfect the fore- 
fathers’ work, and prevail upon the children to complete the structure 
they have inherited, by carrying the same great principle to its con- 
summation in a State whose fundamental law shall be the natural 
reason and conscience of the people, without a vestige of super- 
naturalism in its government or administration. In the vast crowd 
of other interests and excitements, both these conventions may pass 
comparatively without notice at the time; but the future student of 
history may yet point back to them as the negative and positive 
electrodes of a great battery of moral forces, and note here the first 
spark of a discharge destined to shake a continent to its foundations. 

Francis E. Aszorr. 








THE WEDDAS. 


Tue Weddas,' or, as they are more commonly but inaccurately called, 
the Veddas of Ceylon, occupy a portion of the island lying to the 
east of the hills of the Uva and Medamahanuwara districts, about 
ninety miles in length and forty in breadth. They have been 
described by Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon,’ and by 
Mr. Bailey in a paper printed in the Journal® of the Ethnological 
Society ; but, interesting as their accounts are, the latter has suf- 
fered grievously from misprints, and the value of the former is 
impaired by the circumstance that its materials were not the fruit of 
original research. The excellent works of Dr. Davy, Percival, 
Cordiner, and others, do not give any full information regarding 
the Weddas; and the references to them in Knox’s history of his 
captivity, and in the remarkable account of the travels of Ibn 
Batuta, the Moor, in the early part of the fourteenth century, are 
curious rather than precise. 

The only real division of the Weddas places them in two classes— 
the Kelé Weddo, or Jungle Weddas; and the Gan Weddo, or semi- 
civilised Village Weddas ; and the attention of the ethnologist should 
be almost exclusively directed to the former. It may be added that 
the terms Rock Weddas, Tree Weddas, and Coast Weddas, are 
unscientific and meaningless, and merely involve a cross division. 

The relative numbers of the two classes must be merely a matter 
of guesswork, for their nomadic habits have rendered any enume- 
ration of them impossible. Sir Emerson Tennent states that their 
entire number was estimated at eight thousand, but that was a mere 
conjecture, and probably an exaggerated one. Mr. Bailey, on the 
other hand, reckoned the total number of Jungle Weddas, in 1858, 
at three hundred and eighty only, and it is probably less than that 
at the present time. 

He discriminates those which are found in the district of Nilgala 
from those belonging to a tract of country called Bintenna, but the 
difference is clearly only geographical, the customs, physical appear- 
ance and dialect of the two tribes being precisely identical. Tacit 
agreement and immemorial use have led them to confine themselves 
exclusively to particular tracts of the vast extent of forest which 

(1) The term signifies ‘“‘an archer,’ or “one who shoots,” cf. the Sidatsangarawa 
and the Namavali, wherein the etymology of the word is fully explained. The corre- 


sponding Sanskrit term is Vyadha, which Wilson explains to mean “a hunter, or one 
who lives by killing deer,” &c. 


(2) “Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 437, et seq. 
(3) “ Transactions,”’ New Series, vol. ii. 
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they regard as their prescriptive and inalienable property, and a 
member of one division of the tribe very rarely comes in contact 
with another. A gentleman who once witnessed a meeting between 
some of the members of the two different clans observed that they 
were mutually embarrassed at the unexpected sight of each other. 
They peered inquisitively with an expression of mingled suspicion 
and astonishment, and manifested every disinclination to associate 
together. A somewhat similar effect was produced when a jungle 
Wedda was shown a looking-glass. He appeared at first to be 
terrified and annoyed, but afterwards looked behind it and round 
about in a puzzled and wondering manner with his hand upon his 
axe as if preparing to defend himself. Five or six others to whom 
the glass was successively shown displayed similar gestures, and 
made use of exactly the same expressions, asking, in a loud and 
excited tone, the meaning of the strange phenomenon. 

The Village Weddas may be differentiated from the others rather 
by their habits of life than by any physical peculiarities. Their 
occasional contact with more civilised races has insensibly led them 
to cultivate land and to construct houses; and during late years 
an attempt has been made to introduce Christianity and a system of 
education among them. 

The Jungle Weddas, on the other hand, as is well known, have 
no sort of dwelling-houses, and pass their lives entirely in the open 
air. They take shelter from a storm under a rock or inside a hollow 
tree, if one is at hand; and as they are constantly roaming about in 
their forest country, their manner of life makes it impossible for 
them to attempt any sort of cultivation. Their food, which they 
always cook, is very poor. It consists chiefly of honey, iguanas, and 
talagoyas, or the flesh of the wandura monkey, the deer, and the 
wild boar, for the supply of which they depend mainly upon their 
skill with the bow and arrow. They are, however, assisted in their 
hunting by their dogs, which are called by distinctive names, and 
are the only domesticated animals which they possess. They drink 
nothing but water, and, although they habitually chew the bark of 
certain trees, they never smoke or use tobacco in any way. The 
tallest Wedda measured by Mr. Bailey was 5 feet 3 inches, and the 
shortest 4 feet 1 inch. I found one, however, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, who was 5 feet 43 inches. But notwith- 
standing their small size and their slight physique, the strength 
which they possess in the arms, and especially in the left arm, is 
very remarkable. It is probable that this is due to their constant use 
of the bow, upon which they chiefly depend for their supply of food. 
It is about 6 feet long, and has generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to 
about 56 lbs. It therefore requires no ordinary strength to draw the 
arrow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, up to the end; but they 
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invariably do this, and then take a careful and steady aim before 

letting it go. The annexed measurements’ of two Weddas will 

perhaps show, with more clearness than any general description, the 

relative dimensions of fairly average specimens of the race. One of 
them (Latty) was able to hold his bow drawn to its full length for 

upwards of two minutes, without the slightest tremor of the left arm. 

They are, as a rule, good shots; and upon one occasion (in February, 

1872) I saw a Wedda bring down a Pariah dog at a distance of thirty- 
five yards when it was running away. He took very deliberate aim, 

and the arrow passed through nearly the whole length of the animal, 

entering at the hinder quarter and coming out through the fore 

shoulder. 

Sir Emerson Tennent and Mr. Bailey thought them indifferent 
marksmen ; and the former* states that they occasionally use their 
feet for drawing the bow, but at the present time, at any rate, this 
practice is entirely unknown, and it is difficult to understand how or 
why it ever could have existed. They have, in fact, no exceptional 
prehensile power in their feet, and they are bad climbers. Their 
bodies are in no way hirsute, nor is there any especial tendency to 
convergence of the hair towards the elbows, or to divergence from 
the knees, er vice versd. 

With the exception of their bows and arrows, their only weapon is 
a small axe, but there is no trace of the use of any flint or stone 
implements at any period of their history, although it is observable — 
that the word which they use for axe® implies the notion of some- 
thing made of stone, and in this instance the ethnological value of 
language is probably shown by the survival in an expression of an 
idea which would otherwise have long ago been forgotten. 

The arrows are made of the wood of the welan tree (pterosper- 
mum suberifolium) which is also used for the purpose of kindling 
fire by means of friction, a practice which still has existence amongst 
them, although they generally have recourse to the flint and steel 


(1) Latty. Age about 18. Height, 5 feet 4} inches. From top of forehead to bottom 
of chin, 63 inches. Across face 5} inches. Shoulder to elbow, 11 inches. From elbow 
to wrist, 10 inches, and on to end of middle finger, 7? inches. Round biceps of right 
arm, 10} inches. Round biceps of left arm, 10$ inches. Round muscle of right fore- 
arm, 8} inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8} inches. Round chest, 31 inches. 
Length of thigh, 163 inches. From knee to ankle, 16} inches. Calf of leg in girth, 
11} inches. Sole of foot, 94 inches. Round head at the middle of the forehead, 20} inches. 

Bandiey. Age about 25. Height, 4 feet 113 inches. From top of forehead to bottom 
of chin, 7 inches. Across face, 63 inches. Shoulder to elbow 12? inches. From elbow 
to wrist, 8§ inches, and on to end of middle finger, 6{ inches. Round biceps of right 
arm, 94 inches. Round biceps of left arm, 9} inches. Round muscle of right forearm, 
8} inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8} inches. Round chest, 29} inches. Length 
of thigh, 16} inches. From knee to ankle, 15} inches. Calf of leg in girth, 11} inches. 
Sole of foot, 83 inches. Round head at middle of forehead, 20} inches. 

(2) “ Ceylon,” vol. i. 499; ii. 489. 
| (8) Se. Galrekki, Gala being the Sinhalese word for stone or rock. 
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by striking the head of their axe or the point of their arrow with 
some flint substance. They usually obtain their axes and arrow- 
heads from the Moors who live in the villages adjacent to that part 
of the country which they inhabit in exchange for hides or beeswax, 
but the system of secret barter to which Sir Emerson Tennent 
refers’ is unknown at the present day. The long iron arrow-heads 
are similarly obtained from the Moors, and are regarded as heir- 
looms, descending from father to son and being regarded as posses- 
sions of great value by reason of their scarceness, and indeed the 
arrow not unfrequently consists of merely a sharply-pointed piece of 
wood with the usual feathers of the wild pea-fowl attached to it. 

The general appearance of the Weddas may be described as 
distinctly non-Aryan. The comparative shortness of their thumbs 
and their sharply-pointed elbows are worthy of remark, as well as 
their flat noses and in some cases thick lips, features which at once 
distinguish them in a marked degree from the oriental races living 
in their vicinity. Yet their countenances are not absolutely devoid 
of intelligence, but their coarse flowing hair, their scanty clothing, 
and their systematic neglect of any kind of ablution present a 
picture of extreme barbarism. The women wear necklaces and, in 
common with the men, ornaments in the ears, for which purpose 
beads are highly valued as well as empty cartridge cases, with which 
they appear to be greatly pleased, but they have no fondness for 
bright colours or appreciation of their differences, and it is to be 
noticed that there is no word in their language for any one of the 
colours. 

They habitually refrain from the use of water except for drinking 
purposes, upon the ground that the washing of themselves would 
make them weak, and whilst they speak in an excessively loud and 
fierce tone of voice, and wear an expression of great unhappiness, it is 
a remarkable circumstance that they never laugh. They have, 
nevertheless, that which Juvenal called? the finest element in the 
human character, for they are tender-hearted and can give way to 
tears. This absence of any disposition to laughter has not been 
noticed by any one who has yet written upon the Weddas, and it is 
odd that such a peculiar characteristic should not have been hitherto 
recorded, for it is a fact well known to the intelligent Sinhalese in 
the Kandyan districts, and it is certainly deserving of attention. 
The causes which provoke laughter are doubtless different in 
different individuals, but every conceivable method for arousing it 
has been tried upon the Weddas without success, and it was found 


(1) “Ceylon,” vol. i. 568; vol. ii. 440. 
(2) * Mollissima corda 
Humano generi dare se natura fatetur 
Que lacrymas dedit ; heec nostri pars optima sensus.”—Sat. xv. 133. 
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that the sight of another person laughing produced in them a feeling 
of unmistakable disgust; upon being asked whether they ever laughed, 
they replied, “No, why should we? What is there to laugh at?” 

There does not seem to be anything in their physical structure or 
conformation which accounts for this abnormal temperament. It is 
possible that constant disuse may have caused a certain atrophy and 
want of power in the muscles of the face which has increased in 
successive generations, and is analogous to the exceptional develop- 
ment of the strength of the left arm, but from a psychological point 
of view it may be that their wild habits of life and the total isolation 
from the rest of the world to which they have been subjected for 
countless generations have completely deadened in them a suscepti- 
bility to external influences, if indeed laughter is exclusively 
referable to principles of empirical and sensuous nature. 

The philosopher Hobbes ascribed it to a feeling of superiority or 
self-upprobation, the result of an act of comparison; and Aristotle 
seems to have thought that it arose from a sense of something incon- 
gruous, unexpected, or sudden.’ The peculiar test which he mentions 
was applied to a Wedda, but without success. It may be borne in 
mind that as a rule all Oriental nations dislike laughter, and that 
there is no instance of a happy or good-natured laugh recorded in 
the Bible; and it is noticeable that it is a common practice of the 
Kandyan Sinhalese to cover their mouth with their hand or to turn 
away when they laugh, as if they were ashamed. The general 
subject of laughter has been very fully and ably discussed by Mr. 
Darwin in his last work, The Expression of the Emotions. “It 
is,” he says, ‘‘ primarily the expression of mere joy or happiness ;” 
and, although the most prevalent and frequent of all the emotional 
expressions in idiots, it is never to be observed in those who are 
morose, passionate, or utterly stolid.” ” 

Instances have been known in which the muscle, designated 
sygomaticus minor, which is one of those which are more especially 
brought into play by the act of laughing, has been entirely absent 
from the anatomical structure of the human face ;* but it is unlikely 
that a similar formation should characterize a whole race of people, 
and no real Wedda has ever yet been subjected to a process of 
anatomy. An effort was lately made to provoke laughter from five 
members of the tribe, who are alleged to have been authentic speci- 


(1) Aare abric abréy obdtic yapyadiZe; "H Orixaidn’ ddXov Hrrov idy mpoaioOnrat, 
Pador & dy pr) dog ; Go ijeccra yapyadtoOjoerat, Srav pr) AavOdvy TovTo TacxywY. 
"Eori be 6 yidkwe mapaxory tic Kai drarn Ov Kai rurrdépevor cic Tag ppéivac *yeAGouv. 
ov ydp Oo Tuxwy Tomog For wp yekwotv—ro Se AaDpaioy drarnrikdy. Ata Touro cai yiverat 
6 yéidwe cai ob yiverat dx’ abrov.—Aristotle, Problems, xxxv. 6. 


(2) “ The Expression of the Emotions,” p. 198, and cf. also Bain on the “‘ Emotions 
and the Will,” 1865, p. 247. 


(3) See Quain’s “ Anatomy,” vol. i. p. 176 (7th edition). 
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mens of the Jungle Weddas, and who were exhibited to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his recent visit to Ceylon. 
They consisted of two men and three women; two of the women 
were very gentle in appearance, and one is reported to have been 
decidedly pretty. The two men were described as small and rather 
ape-like, and are said to have shot fairly well at a mark with their 
bows and arrows, but “at the command of the missionary,” they 
grinned horribly. 

The experiment of attempting to make them laugh under such 
conditions as these would have been obviously of no value whatever, 
even if it had been successful. 

But the description given of them in the local newspapers and by 
various special correspondents with some minuteness and diligence 
leaves no doubt that they were brought from the district of Batti- 
caloa, where the few remaining Weddas, partly owing to the influ- 
ence of missionaries and partly to frequent intermarriages with 
Tamils, have lost many of the distinguishing features of their 
primitive condition. It may be well to observe that it is entirely 
erroneous to speak of any Weddas as belonging to “a very savage 
hill tribe,” as they were described, probably upon the mistaken idea 
of an analogy between them and some of the aboriginal tribes of 
India: The country which they inhabit is low-lying and compara- 
tively flat forest-land, which in no part rises to an elevation of 
much more than two hundred feet above the sea level, and it is 
characteristic of none but the village Weddas to live in huts. 

A curious and comprehensive memorandum upon the Weddas of 
the Batticaloa district, furnished by one of the chief native officials 
in 1872, explains that those which belong to that part of the country 
generally construct temporary buildings to live in, which are cross- 
tied with the bark of the Halmilla tree, and roofed with illuk grass, 
but that they abandon them from time to time when they have 
occasion to resort elsewhere for food or water. They are desig- 
nated by Tamil names of Manalkadu, or Sandy-jungle Weddas, and 
Cholaikkadu Weddas respectively ; the former term applying to those 
who inhabit the country near to the seacoast, cultivating chena 
lands and speaking the Tamil language ; and the latter to those who 
are nomads, and still retain some of their pristine barbarism; and he 
bears testimony to the important fact that the wilder and less 
civilised Weddas of the remote parts of the Bintenno district are an 
entirely distinct class, and utterly unable to count. It is unfor- 
tunate that the representatives of the aboriginal race should have 
been selected from that portion of the country where they are really 
found only in name, and that they should have been then subjected 
to several weeks’ training in the art of laughter. 

An instance, adduced by Mr. R. Downall, of a Wedda who was 
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able to laugh remains to be adverted to, particularly as it has given 
-rise to the somewhat hasty generalisation that all jungle Weddas are 
able to do so heartily. He records that when he was on a shooting 
expedition a few years ago, he set up his hat as a mark for the 
Wedda who was acting as his shikari to aim at with his arrows, one 
evening after his return from the day’s shooting. The. Wedda at 
once succeeded in sending an arrow through the hat, and then, it is 
said, joined in the laugh which was raised against its owner. This 
evidence, coming, as it does, from a gentleman whose statements are 
most thoroughly deserving of attention and respect, nevertheless loses 
much of its value from the absence of any specific information regard- 
ing the locality to which the Wedda belonged, and the degree of civilis- 
ation to which he had attained. It is, however, clear that he had for 
some time been associated with the Tamils and others who formed 
the shooting party; and it is easily conceivable that amidst the 
general laughter he may have been supposed to have joined, for it 
was in no way suspected that he would not do so by the gentleman, 
who naturally kept no record whatever of the occurrence, and wrote 
from his recollection of the incident some years after it took place. 

It may also be mentioned that the Wedda Latty, who has been 
previously referred to, displayed excessive anger and exhibited a 
morose expression when he succeeded in hitting the Pariah dog at 
which he aimed. 

Moroseness may indeed be said to be traceable in many of their 
countenances, no less than in the tones of their voices, but there is 
no ground for considering it to be really inherent in their cha- 
racter, which is remarkable for kindliness of disposition, and elevated 
by a universal sentiment of satisfaction with their condition, and a 
consciousness of superiority to their more civilised neighbours. They 
would exchange their wild forest life for none other, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could be induced to quit even fora 
short time their favourite solitude. 

It was an experiment of much interest to observe the effect 
produced by each successive object as it made its impression for the 
first time upon their minds, untaught as they were by previous 
experience of anything besides the mere phenomena of nature. A 
party of five were upon the first occasion simultaneously brought 
from their forests. The sight of a brick-built house surprised them, 
but the first wheeled vehicle they saw filled them with alarm and 
terror, and as they bent eagerly forward to scrutinize it they instinc- 
tively grasped the handles of their axes. The various articles of 
food which were offered to them were unhesitatingly rejected, and 
they were with difficulty persuaded at length to eat boiled rice, 
which they at first seemed to fear would make them intoxicated or 
stupefied. After a time, however, they became fond of it and eat it 
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in large quantities with a considerable admixture of salt, with which 
they expressed themselves highly gratified. They declared that the 
taste of salt was entirely new to them, and upon their return to their 
forests they expressly asked that they might be allowed to carry with 
them in preference to anything else as large a supply as they could 
transport. A similar taste was subsequently shown by other parties 
of jungle Weddas both in their forests and also when they were 
brought away for purposes of observation and inquiry. 

Tobacco, which the Village Weddas occasionally use, was contemp- 
tuously refused by the jungle Weddas, who called it merely “dry 
leaves,” and betel, and other favourite narcotics of the Sinhalese 
people were persistently declined. 

The intellectual capacity of the Weddas is as low as it can possibly 
be in any persons endowed with reason. They are wholly unable to 
count or to comprehend the significance of number; they have no 
words to denote the ideas of one, or two, or three, nor do they even 
use their fingers for this purpose; and the chief difficulty in obtain- 
ing any information from them arose from their inability to form any 
but the most simple mental synthesis, and from their very defective 
power of memory. One of them, called Kéwy, had entirely forgotten 
the names of his father and of his mother, who were both dead, and 
only recollected the name of his wife, whom he had seen only three 
days previously, by a great effort, and after a long interval of 
consideration. 

There is an interesting account given in an appendix to a report 
by Mr. Green upon the Welikada convict establishment, of a Wedda 
who had been tried for murder, and had received a commutation of 
his capital sentence to imprisonment with hard labour in chains. 
Mr. Green considered him to be a village Wedda, and it was found, 
on his admission into the jail, that he was able to count six. <A 
native newspaper, called the Lanka Nidhdna, contained a report of 
his trial, in which he was described as “a Wedda, or wild man,”’ 
and it appeared that he had killed another Wedda because he believed 
that he had destroyed two of his dogs by means of witchcraft. He 
was found guilty of murder, but the jury prayed for mercy towards 
him, as he was as ignorant as a beast. The force of this reason 
became apparent when, after regularly attending the prison school 
for three months, he had only succeeded in learning nine letters of 
the Sinhalese alphabet, and extending his knowledge of numbers to 
counting eighteen. He had no idea of a soul, of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future state. He thought there was no existence after death; he 
was conscious of no difference between himself and the wild beasts 
which roamed through the forest ; and the only thing which he knew 
for certain was that the sun rose in the morning, and in the evening 
the darkness came on. He had, however, heard some one speak of a 
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Superior Being, called Wallyhami, but could not say whether it 
was a god or a devil, a good or an evil spirit; he was not afraid of it, 
nor did he pray to it. It seems probable that he was in this instance 
alluding to the deity Skanda, the Hindu personification of Ares 
("Apys), known in Ceylon as Kandaswami, who, according to the 
Sinhalese myth, married a Wedda princess named Walli Amma, 
under whose peculiar care the Weddas were in consequence assumed 
to be placed. 

It appeared from an ola, or book consisting of palm-leaves, 
inscribed by a stilus, which was in the possession of one of the 
Kandyan chiefs, that this personage was the offspring of Vishnu. 
The ola, which bears no date, nor the name of its author, states that 
the celebrated temple known as the Kataragama Dewale was built 
by the famous Sinhalese king, Dutugemunu, the conqueror of the 
Tamils, who reigned s.c. 160, and who appointed the Weddas as 
servants of the god on account of the purity of their caste. The 
princess, having been miraculously born, was discovered by the 
Weddas in their hunting excursions and grew up under their care. 
She became remarkable for her beauty and her charms, and 
captivated the god Skanda, to whom the Kataragama temple was 
dedicated. He assumed the disguise of a religious Ascetic, and 
offered her his hand, which she indignantly refused. The god there- 
upon went to his brother Ganesa, the god of wisdom, and asked for 
his assistance, which he at once lent by taking the form of a huge 
elephant and frightening the maiden. She fled for help to her 
rejected suitor, who after much entreaty consented to protect her on 
condition that she became his wife. She agreed and went with him, 
but the Weddas chased after them and shot at them with their 
arrows which fell at their feet without effect. He then discharged 
an arrow at the Weddas and thousands of them fell dead on the 
spot, but upon the intercession of the damsel, the god, reassuming 
his proper form, restored them to life, and then married her under 
the name of Walli Amma. 

The merest outlines of this tradition are utterly unknown to the 
jungle Weddas, and it is doubtful whether many of them had ever 
heard even the name of the tutelary deity, who represented to the 
unfortunate prisoner above referred to little more than the principle 
and personification of the unknown. 

Although it is probable that he belonged to the class of Village 
Weddas; it would appear from the statements which he made, that 
he was thoroughly conversant with the customs and ideas of the 
more barbarous Jungle Weddas, and indeed it is not unlikely that 
he was an instance of a member of the latter class who had by some 
means become degenerated into the former. His slight knowledge 
of numbers was evidently due to the efforts of missionaries or other 
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persons who endeavoured shortly before the time of his imprison- 
ment to educate his people. It would perhaps be unfair to attribute 
toa similar influence the commission of the act of violence which 
resulted in his trial for murder; but it is worthy of consideration 
whether the condition of a race barbarous indeed, but nevertheless 
rejoicing in a complete and long-established immunity from crime, 
is likely to be enlightened by the benefits of western morality and 
civilisation. 

He seems to have been considerably expert in the use of the bow 
and arrows, having frequently killed as many as half-a-dozen deer 
in a day, and upon two occasions an elephant ; but when he made 
trial of his skill with those weapons in the prison he was somewhat 
unsuccessful. He accounted for his failure by his want of practice 
with a bow and arrows new and strange to him, and his extreme 
weakness consequent upon an attack of dysentery; when he was 
prostrated by this disorder he refused all sort of nourishment and 
his recovery was attributed in a great measure to his entire 
abstinence from food. He continually made piteous appeals to go to 
his wife and children, and to be taken from the prison where there 
was so much light and heat and glare to some place where he could 
lie under the shade of trees and green leaves. It is gratifying to be 
able to add, that owing to the kind and humane consideration of His 
Excellency Lord Torrington, the governor, he was released after a 
short period of incarceration. 

The diseases from which all Weddas more particularly suffer are 
dysentery and fever; and it would seem that the effects of the 
former have been from time to time exceedingly disastrous. The 
remedies which they adopt for it, consist in pounding the astringent 
bark of certain trees which they generally use for chewing and 
mixing the juice with water which they then drink. In cases of 
fever they drink warm water, as is the very general custom of the 
Sinhalese people, and also pour it over the body. Their only 
surgical implement is the sharp blade of the long spearlike arrow- 
head, and this is used in cases of midwifery, wherein the husband is 
alone the operator. 

Far from exhibiting any tendency to Pantheistic or the simpler 
forms of nature worship, as some writers have supposed, the jungle 
Weddas appear to be almost devoid of any sentiment of religion ; 
they are not even acquainted with the name of Buddha, or the theory 
of metempsychosis ; they have no temples, priests, festivals, or games, 
but their belief is limited by the notion that after death they become 
yakko, or devils, and herein may be traced their unquestioned 
identity with the Autochthones, of whom an account is given in the 
ancient chronicles of Ceylon.' When one of them dies, the body is 
wrapped in the hide of a deer, if such a thing be at the time pro- 


(1) Of. “The Mahawanso,” ch. vii. 
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curable, and a grave is dug with their hatchets and with pointed 
sticks. This service is performed exclusively by the males, no female 
being ever present on such an occasion; nothing is put into the 
grave with the body, and after it has been covered over, the spot 
where it lies, apparently from mingled motives of fear and sorrow, is 
never revisited. An offering is then made to the departed spirit 
which has become a devil, in order that it may not torment the 
survivors with fever; it consists of the flesh of the wandura, or 
monkey, and the talagoya, added to a quantity of honey and some 
esculent roots, which are all roasted together, while the senior 
member of the family of the deceased repeats the simple formula, 
“ Malagi etto topan me kewili lapaw,”’ or, “‘ Ye dead persons, take ye 
these food offerings,” and then divides the whole of it amongst him- 
self and those who are present, by whom it is eaten. In this custom 
there may possibly be traced the faint germs of a religion; and it is 
of peculiar ethnological significance if, as has been maintained, the 
earliest form which religion took consisted in the propitiation of the 
spirits of deceased ancestors. . 

The moral characteristics of the Weddas exhibit, as may be sup- 
posed, the simplest workings of the unreflecting and subjective will, 
not regulated by law nor conditioned by experience. They think it 
perfectly inconceivable that any person should ever take that which 
does not belong to him, or strike his fellow, or say anything that is 
untrue. The practice of polygamy and polyandry which still exists 
to some extent amongst their neighbours, the Sinhalese, is to them 
entirely unknown. Marriage is, nevertheless, allowed with sisters 
and with daughters, but never with the eldest sister, and in all cases 
they are remarkable for constancy to their wives and affection for 
their children. The practice of marrying sisters is not yet extinct, 
as Mr. Bailey supposed, amongst the Weddas of Bintenna, for in 
the year 1872 there was a living instance in the person of one named 
Wanniya, who had married his sister Latti; he was about twenty 
years of age, and had one child. It appeared that no one but Wan- 
niya himself, and not even his brother, was ever allowed to go near 
his wife or child, or to supply them with any food. 

A marriage is attended with no ceremony beyond the presentation 
of some food to the parents of the bride, who is not herself allowed 
the exercise of any choice in the selection of her husband, and in this 
respect, as in some others, the subjection of women is complete. A 
woman is never recognised as the head of a family, nor is she ad- 
mitted to any participation in the ceremony attending the offering 
made to the spirits of the dead. The eldest male Wedda is regarded 
with a sort of patriarchal respect when accident or occasion has 
brought together any others than the members of one family, but 
all the rest are considered as equals, and the distinctions of caste are 
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not known. The Kandyans universally agree that they all belong to 
the royal caste, and it is said that they used to address the king by 
the now obsolete title ‘“‘Hura,” or cousin, the term which they 
applied to myself in conversation. 

Their language is a subject which demanded the most particular 
care and attention, but I reserve for the present any full account of 
it. It unfortunately possesses no written characters, and, owing to 
its limited vocabulary, which embraces merely the most elementary 
concepts, as well as to the difficulty of communicating with people so 
singularly unintelligent as the Weddas, the results which have been 
obtained may perhaps not be considered thoroughly conclusive or 
satisfactory. Their charms or folk-lore show a resemblance to Elu, 
but they are extremely difficult to translate, and their precise object 
and signification is for the most part undefined. The list of proper 
names contains, as Mr. Bailey has observed, some which are in use 
among the Sinhalese, but high caste and low caste names are indis- 
criminately jumbled together; others are names common to Tamils, 
while a large number are entirely unknown to Sinhalese or Tamils, 
and of these a portion are in common use in Bengal, and belong to 
Hindu deities or personages mentioned in the Puranas. Besides 
the words which indicate an affinity with Sinhalese, there are 
others which are allied with Pali and with Sanskrit, and an im- 
portant residue of doubtful origin; but it is worthy of remark that 
from beginning to end the vocabulary is characterized by an absence 
of any distinctly Dravidian element, and that it appears to bear no 
resemblance whatever to the language spoken by the Yakkas of East 
Nipal. A similarity may indeed be traced here and there between 
a Wedda word and the equivalent for the same idea in modern Tamil, 
Malayalam, or Telegu, but the cases in which comparison is possible 
are so rare that these apparent coincidences may be fairly considered 
to be merely fortuitous. The signs of a grammatical structure are 
too faint to justify any inferences of comparative philological value, 
and upon an examination of those words which may be said to con- 
stitute the most fundamental and necessary portion of a language, no 
special conclusion is to be drawn. But an analysis or consideration 
of the Wedda language may be more fitly postponed than dealt with 
at present, especially as the value of linguistic evidence is but slight 
in the determination of ethnological questions. Attention may, how- 
ever, be drawn to the circumstance which has been pointed out by 
Mr. Tylor,’ and which invests the subject with peculiar interest, that 
the Weddas are the only savage race in existence speaking an Aryan 
language, for such it undoubtedly is, although the people can in no 
sense be classified ethnologically as Aryans themselves. 

Bertram FF, HartsHorne. 


(1) Journal of the Ethnological Society, April, 1870. 
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ON EXAMINATIONS. 


Twenty years ago, the system of examinations had, perhaps, reached 
the acme of its popularity. Several of the most distinguished men 
in parliament, at the bar, in the church, in literature, in almost 
every walk of public life, were pointed to as examples of its success, 
and of the power of discrimination possessed by those who adminis- 
tered it. Senior wranglers were on the bench; First-classmen con- 
stituted a large proportion of the cabinet ; the most eminent scholars 
and writers were, toa large extent, the same with those who had 
attained the highest places in the examinations of the universities. 
Hence, not unnaturally, it was thought that a system which had 
produced such results, and had been worked, as it confessedly had 
been worked, with so much impartiality and judgment, might be 
extended and elaborated to the great advantage both of learning and 
of the public service. It was about this time, that the old system of 
nomination was abolished in the Indian Civil Service, and it was 
determined that the future administrators of India should be 
appointed according to the results of a competitive examination. A 
similar arrangement, with some important modifications, was soon 
afterwards extended to the government offices at home. About the 
same time, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were being 
re-organized by Parliamentary Commissions, and, in Oxford, at 
least, the examination system acquired additional importance by 
being applied with far more stringency than previously to the 
elections for fellowships. Many students, who would formerly have 
been content with the ordinary degree, were also encouraged to read 
for honours by the institution of new class-lists or triposes. 

Most persons who are competent to form an opinion, seem to be 
agreed that the public services, both at home and in India, have 
gained by the substitution, wholly or partially, of a system’ of 

(1) “Until the year 1855 admission into the Civil Service was purely a matter of 
patronage. No examination, either test or competitive, was required. A candidate 
was appointed because he was the younger son of a peer, or the son of one who had 
been useful in electioneering matters; whilst the inferior appointments—such as the 
Customs, Excise, and Revenue departments—were the perquisites of respectable butlers 
and footmen of the nobility. In fact, the Civil Service was regarded by that influential 
minority, the ‘ Upper Ten Thousand,’ as a comfortable house of refuge, suported by 
the nation for their poor relations or dependents. The result can easily be imagined; 
the condition of the home service was as unsatisfactory as possible. Complaints daily 
arose of the inefficiency of the officials. Men high up in office were often found inca- 
pable of writing a letter without grammatical and orthographical mistakes. The time 
of the public was wasted, and their patience exhausted by useless red tape machinery. 


Heads of offices came late and went away early, and their example was followed by the 
junior clerks. A government office was regarded by the public mind as a place in 
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examination for the old system of nomination. There are pro- 
bably, also, not many persons conversant with the University of 
Oxford,’ during the last five-and-twenty or thirty years, who would 
deny that, taking the colleges in the aggregate, and speaking 
generally, the quality of the common-rooms, and the efficiency of the 
educational staff have been improved by the substitution of the 
present system of election for the varied, and often not wholly 
unselfish, considerations which used at one time to determine the 
choice of the electors. Speaking plainly, purity of election has, in 
the case of the Oxford Fellowships, been, at least, one result of the 
application of the examination system, and this is a result which no 
one acquainted with the previous condition of Oxford ought to under- 
estimate. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the extension and consequent 
elaboration of examinations has led, incidentally, to many grave 
evils, and all who are interested in education and learning ought to 
be grateful to writers, like Mr. Pattison and Mr. Sayce, who have 
unsparingly exposed these evils, even though they may have 
exaggerated their intensity, or failed to recognise what others will 
regard as counterbalancing advantages. Thus, there can be no 
doubt that examinations hamper the freedom of the teacher; in 
order to secure the attention of his pupils, he must lecture on such 
subjects, and in such a manner, as will be remunerative in the 
examinations. Again, they often prevent the pupil from following 
his natural bent, or induce a mechanical style of reading which is 
injurious to his highest intellectual development. And, though, at 
first sight, it might appear as if the examination system would, at all 
events, promote thoroughness, it unfortunately has too frequently the 
opposite effect of encouraging superficiality ; it does not “ pay ” to 
pursue a subject beyond a certain point. General views and minute 
facts alike admit of being “crammed.” Examiners, after all, being 
but fallible men, the show of knowledge is often mistaken for the 
reality. Style often counts for more than matter, cleverness for more 
than depth, a vague acquaintance with many subjects for more than 
a scientific knowledge of one. 

So great are these evils, that if all students were inspired by an 
ardent love of knowledge, and all who nominate to offices were 
actuated by a simple desire to find the best man, and had also 
ample opportunities of discovering him, we might well be content to 
which the officials read the papers, wrote private letters at her Majesty’s expense, and 


attended to everything but what they were paid for—their business.”’—Ewald’s “ Guide 
to the Civil Service,” pp. 1, 2. 

(1) In the University of Cambridge Fellowships had been awarded by examination 
long before this became the rule in the University of Oxford. At Trinity they were 
awarded mainly by the results of an examination conducted by the college itself; at 
other colleges by the results of the University Triposes. 
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see the abolition of the examination system. We might say empha- 
tically and truly that it has been tried, and found wanting. But, as 
we are not living in an ideal world, but one in which exertion is 
constantly requiring stimulus, and faults and abuses are constantly 
crying for remedies, it may be worth while to ask what would be the 
consequences if the stimulus and protection of examinations were 
suddenly withdrawn. Should we be content to see the old system of 
nomination re-introduced into all branches of the public service? 
Should we be content to see the fellowships in our colleges filled up 
according to their pleasure by small and irresponsible bodies, without 
the possibility of any appeal to public opinion? Should we be 
content to see the great mass of youths who throng our universities 
and public schools, subject to no restraint but the obligation to 
attend lectures, or left absolutely to select their own subjects and 
method of study, and, in fact, to determine for themselves whether 
they would study at all or not? To the two first of these questions, 
it may, of course, be replied that we may trust men to select the best 
servants or the best colleagues, as the case may be. But have they, 
when unchecked, done so in time past, and is there any reason to 
suppose that they are more likely to do so in the time tocome? Nor 
is it easy to see how an obscure youth, without interest or connec- 
tions, is, under ordinary circumstances, to make himself known to 
the dispensers of patronage by any other means than success in a 
competitive examination. To the last of these questions, it will 
probably be replied that the young men whom I have mainly in view, 
as requiring the stimulus of an examination, ought not to frequent 
the universities at all; that the universities ought to be confined to 
genuine students, who come for no other object than the pursuit of 
some branch of literature or science. This is an ideal which, 
perhaps, might be desirable ; but there can be no question that in a 
practical country, like ours, the universities will always be expected 
to provide a liberal education, not for specialists only and future pro- 
fessors, but for future clergymen, schoolmasters, lawyers, statesmen, 
and, generally, for men who are to take a part in the affairs of life. 
Here we have a consideration which, as it appears to me, many of our 
more recent academical reformers have left altogether out of their 
calculation, but which they must undoubtedly take account of, if 
their schemes are to find any acceptance with those who will have 
the power of giving effect to them. Our universities ought, un- 
doubtedly, to be ‘‘ Solomon’s houses,’’ places where knowledge is being 
not only assimilated but advanced; but they must, whether they 

will it or not, continue to be places of general education as well, 

providing their “due supply ” of men serviceable “in Church and 

State.” Now for the average class of students, it seems to me that 
some kind of examination (for the old “ disputations,” while they 
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remained a reality, were only another form of examination) is 
indispensable, both as a guide to the subjects of study, and asa 
stimulus to their pursuit. 

While, therefore, sharing to a considerable extent in the views of 
those who see great evils in the present system of examinations, I can- 
not go to the length of proposing its abolition. I prefer asking whether 
there are no remedies which may at least alleviate, if they cannot 
altogether remove, the disadvantages which appear to be incident to 
it. Thesuggestions which I am about to throw out are the result of 
some experience in the work of examining both in Oxford and else- 
where ; but I propose them rather tentatively than with any confidence 
that I have solved the difficulties of what is perhaps the most difficult 
question in the whole theory of intellectual education. 

I. I would suggest then that, at present, we apply the test of 
examinations both at too early and at too late an age. The new 
system of awarding scholarships at schools by competitive examina- 
tion, though it undoubtedly has some advantages, has acted in the way 
of putting an undue strain on the mental faculties of boys at too early 
an age. Parents, who value the distinction, or to whom the pecuniary 
assistance is of great moment, are compelled to subject their sons to 
an elaborate and often costly education commencing almost in infancy. 
The result can hardly fail to be to repress the spontaneity and fresh- 
ness which, if not developed in early years, are seldom developed 
at all, and (a most serious moral consideration) prematurely and often 
most unduly to stimulate the feelings of ambition and emulation. 
Boys, I believe, may compete for foundation scholarships at most 
of the great public schools up to the age of fourteen, but they are 
eligible at the age of eleven, and it is, of course, to the interest of 
the father that they should obtain these scholarships at the earliest 
opportunity ; moreover, the time of preparation must commence 
some time before the actual competition. A boy, then, under ordinary 
circumstances, will be subjected at the age of eight or nine to a 
definite and systematic training for the purpose of competing with 
other boys, three or four years hence, in what is, for him, at his age, 
a stiff and searching examination, while he will be told by his 
parents that his future career in life will mainly depend upon his 
success. Thus, learning is associated from his earliest years with 
the prospect of pecuniary gain and social distinction. Can we 
wonder if the next generation of young Englishmen is porten- 
tously ambitious, portentously grasping, and portentously stupid ? 
To suggest a remedy is very difficult, but it certainly occurs to one 
to ask if it is desirable to fill up foundation scholarships in this 
manner? Or, if it is desirable, might not the age of admission be 
raised to, say, from thirteen to fifteen? But to me, I must confess, 
the whole system of competitive examinations for small boys appears 
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to be radically vicious. The sons of poor parents have gained little, 
if anything, by it. A man, who is really poor, cannot afford to 
send his son to an expensive preparatory school, and it may be 
questioned whether the whole amount of money spent on the extra 
preparation of the candidates, successful and unsuccessful, who 
compete for the scholarships, does not far exceed the pecuniary 
value of the prizes. I am not ashamed to confess myself one of 
those retrograde persons who regard the institution of these scholar- 
ships, or at least the opening of them to general competition, as 
but a very inadequate compensation to the poorer professional and 
trading classes for the increased charges for day-scholars at the 
public schools and for the abolition or reduction to the “ second 
grade” of so many of the smaller grammar-schools, in which their 
sons could previously obtain a free or very inexpensive education. 
But, whatever doubt there may be as to the expediency of 
examining boys (or rather children) between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen, I think that there will be few who, on reflection, will 
maintain that preparation for a competitive examination is a desirable 
employment for young men who have attained the age of three or 
four-and-twenty. And yet this is the age at which, to say nothing 
of the examinations for Fellowships, many of the students at the 
universities now become candidates for honours. Just at the time 
when a man ought to have discovered his natural bent, and to be 
following it, he is fettered by the inexorable requirements of an 
examination. If he has made up his mind to follow some practical 
profession, it would be far better that he should already have em- 
barked in it ; for “art is long, and life is short,” and the gifts which 
lead to practical success and efficiency are not easily or speedily 
acquired. But if, on the other hand, he is really interested in some 
branch of study, and prepared to devote the whole or a large 
portion of his time to it, what he requires above all things is 
freedom ; freedom to select this or that particular department of the 
subject for special investigation, freedom in his method of inquiry, 
freedom in arriving at his results. Advice and instruction, indeed, 
he may still require, and this is precisely what to a student of this 
age an university ought to afford; but dictation as to the subjects 
of study and the mode of studying he does not want, though it is 
just this kind of dictation to which, if he is preparing for a com- 
petitive examination, he must inevitably submit. Dictation, or 
peremptory guidance, of this kind is, I believe, often invaluable to 
the younger student: it compels him to follow a course of study, 
very useful or even indispensable to him, which he would find too 
irksome to follow of his own accord; it often introduces him to 
new subjects, and excites dormant interests; lastly, with its sanctions 
of distinction and reward, it supplies an incentive to serious study 
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which few well-to-do English youths of nineteen or twenty, with 
their multitudinous opportunities of enjoyment, could well dispense 
with. I arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that, while competitive 
examinations, if not a necessary, are at least a desirable adjunct of 
education, the age of preparation for them is at present extended 
beyond due limits, with an ever-increasing tendency, be it added, to 
still further extension. It ought, I think, to cease at about the age 
of one-and-twenty. Now this is merely a matter of legislation for 
the schools and the universities. Boys should leave school at eighteen 
(they now frequently do not leave till twenty),and the university course 
for the Bachelor’s degree should, in all cases, be limited to three 
years.' Besides having the effect of cutting short the period of 
preparation for examinations, and thus limiting them to what I 
conceive to be their proper objects, this change would be attended 
with many other advantages. It would enable the ordinary student 
to enter earlier on his professional career. It would enable the 
professed student to devote himself at an earlier age to the free 
and unrestricted pursuit of his special study. By liberating this 
latter class from the control of the examinations, it would probably 
vastly increase the matured study, the genuine spirit of research, and 
the true scientific interest which even the most favourable critics of 
the universities now deplore as so largely wanting. Moreover, a 
change such as I have suggested would go a long way towards 
solving the question of discipline, which, for many years past, 
has been the torment of college tutors. If the undergraduate came 
up at an earlier age, and took his degree in a shorter time, than at 
present, the university and colleges might insist on a far more 
stringent system of discipline than now, when there is so large an 
infusion of men of mature age to whom it is almost impossible to 
apply any strict system of rules, and whose exemption almost neces- 
sarily leads to the exemption of others. A distinct line of demar- 
cation might be drawn between the young undergraduate, who was 
reading for his degree, and who would be subject to definite 
disciplinary rules, and the bachelor who was remaining in the 
university for the purposes of special study, and would simply be 
expected to conduct himself as a respectable citizen conducts him- 
self elsewhere. In fact, the termination of the legal nonage would 
as nearly as possible coincide with the termination of the academical 

(1) These remarks refer mainly to the University of Oxford. At both universi- 
ties, the average duration of the course for a Pass Degree is a good deal shorter than 
that for honours. At’ Cambridge, the honours’ course does not exceed three anda 
quarter, or three and a half years ; but I believe that the undergraduates, at least those 
who are likely to be candidates for mathematical honours, go up at rather a later age 
than at Oxford. In Oxford, the limit of standing for honours (and the candidate almost 
always avails himself of his last chance) is, by a recent regulation, the sixteenth term 
{the end of the fourth year), but by taking an honour in some other, subject, even 
though it be only a fourth class, the candidate can defer his principal examination to his 


twentieth term (the end of the fifth year). 
VOL. XIX. N.S. FF 
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nonage, and in this way, I think, many minor difficulties of college 
and university government would be solved. 

It will be observed that, though I propose that the B.A. degree 
should be taken at an earlier age than at present, I contemplate the 
probability of a considerable number of graduates continuing their 
studies in the universities. These would form the advanced classes 
of the professors, and would, it is to be hoped, set an example of 
diligent and earnest intellectual effort to the younger students. 

One undoubted advantage which would result from the Bachelor’s 
degree being commonly taken at an earlier age than at present, 
would be that less value would be attached, than is now the case, to 
the class-lists and triposes. The desire to gain academical distinc- 
tion is now often far too absorbing, and often completely overpowers 
the more generous desire to gain knowledge and intellectual apti- 
tude. Hence, one of the causes why it has come to be thought 
that the main, if not the sole, function of a teacher in Oxford is to 
prepare his pupils for examination. These considerations, however, 
lead me to my second remedy. 

II. The honours awarded on the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, should not be too nicely differentiated. The attempt at an 
absolute arrangement by merit in the Cambridge triposes, and even 
the four classes of the Oxford class-lists, appear to me to offer too 
powerful an incentive to youthful ambition. The prospect of the 
first place or the first-class must often tempt a man to read far 
beyond his strength, and, any way, tends to concentrate his 
attention far too exclusively on the subjects of his examination. 
The student, I hold (and this I believe to be a most important point 
in the discussion of the present question), should always have a 
portion of his time free for intellectual occupations which are not 
covered by the examinations for which he is preparing ; otherwise 
he is apt to acquire a slavish and mechanical habit of study, always 
reading with an end in view, and never for the pleasure of the 
occupation. Now a tripos or class-list with two classes, within 
which the candidates were arranged alphabetically, might, I think, 
furnish the requisite stimulus to industry without unduly straining 
the student’s powers or too exclusively occupying his attention. 
This curtailment of the glories of the class-list might also have the 
advantage of diminishing the competition amongst colleges, of which 
I shall have to speak presently. Of course, the evils of competition 
would not be wholly removed by the plan which I suggest, but they 
would undoubtedly be considerably diminished. And if it be 
objected that they would re-appear in the competition for fellow- 
ships and university scholarships, I reply in the first place, that 
this is not likely to affect nearly so large a number of men ; and, in 
the second place, that the nature of examinations for these prizes 
does not nearly to the same extent as that for the schools, control 
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the reading of the students. Moreover, under any future scheme of 
university reform, the fellowships awarded by competitive examina- 
tion are likely to be much fewer than at present. I may suggest 
also as well worth the consideration of colleges generally a plan 
which has been found to work well at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
that of requiring or encouraging candidates for fellowships to send 
in Dissertations representing research or original work. The Disser- 
tations would, of course, be only complementary to the examination ; 
but they would furnish a very useful correction of the cram, super- 
ficiality, and mere cleverness, which examinations unless most care- 
fully conducted, are always in danger of encouraging. 

III. Every examiner should, if possible, see the whole work of the 
candidates, and the various examiners should have an opportunity of 
comparing their results and impressions. This rule, frequently as it 
is neglected, seems almost essential to forming an equitable estimate 
of the candidate’s capacities and acquirements. It is not necessary 
that each examiner should pay the same amount of attention to each 
department of the work, but he ought to be acquainted with its 
general quality and its principal excellences and defects. When 
the object of the examination is the selection of persons for the 
purpose of performing specific duties; this rule becomes doubly im- 
portant. Yet in the examinations for the public service, where this 
is the one object in view, it is systematically, though perhaps un- 
avoidably, contravened. It might, however, deserve consideration, 
whether, even at the risk of sacrificing some of the subjects and 
options in these examinations, this rule, or some modification of it, 
might not be introduced. Probably no college in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would consent to elect a Fellow simply by adding up marks 
contributed by different examiners, without requiring any conference 
as to his general attainments and qualifications, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the efficiency of the public service does not suffer by 
the present. system. Even in Oxford, the increasing tendency of 
the examiners to divide the work amongst them, instead of holding 
themselves severally responsible for it all, though due, no doubt, 
to the increasing number of candidates, has probably had an 
unfavourable influence both on the character of the questions and 
on the results of the examinations. 

IV. It hardly needs to be remarked that the reading and thought 
of the student must necessarily be affected to a great extent by the 
character of the questions ordinarily set in the examinations for 
which he is preparing, and still this is a consideration which 
examiners, in framing their questions, appear to be very apt to 
overlook. A student reading a book in which he is about to be 
examined, is apt to read it exclusively with a view to the questions 
likely to be set, and this, perhaps, is one of the greatest evils result- 
ing from the examination system. Now, if the questions are very 
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426 ON EXAMINATIONS. 
vague or wide, he naturally reads his book very superficially ; in 
fact, it is hardly necessary that he should read it at all, and for 
examination purposes, the notes of his tutor’s lectures may be more 
than an equivalent for any amount of patient study on his own part. 
On the other hand, if the questions are exceedingly minute, or, as 
sometimes happens, turn on curious and recondite points which 
might easily escape the notice of even a patient reader, the student 
has to “get up” his book in a slavish and repulsive fashion, which 
is very likely to deaden his interest in that particular subject, if not 
in science and literature generally. And here again, he is not 
unlikely to substitute for his own reading (and little can we blame 
him for doing so!) the services of a “ coach,” who is acquainted, in 
undergraduate language, with the “tips.” Hence, the great 
importance of selecting questions which will at once serve the 
purpose of pointing out to the student the proper method of reading 
a book and of insuring that he does read it. Questions of an inter- 
mediate kind between the most general and the most minute are 


_ usually the best for this purpose, and when a book has become so 


trite that it is difficult to find new questions of this character, it is 
better either to set the old questions over again, or to change the 
book, rather than to change the mode of examination. What I 
have said of examination in books applies, of course, mutatis 
mutandis, to examination in subjects. 

V. Not the least difficulty connected with examinations consists 
in finding the right examiner. The ideal arrangement would seem 
to be that the teacher, if he is a good one, should examine his own 
pupils. In this way, the examinations would be subordinated to the 
teaching, as they ought to be, and not the teaching, as is too often 
the case, to the examinations. In schools and small universities, 
this arrangement may approximately be carried out, but in the com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil Service and in our large English 
universities it is out of the question. Whether the arrangement 
which now practically exists in our universities, according to which 
a small number of the teachers examine their own pupils and those 
of all the others, is a desirable, or, at least, the most desirable arrange- 
ment, admits, I think, of much doubt. When a large part of the 
examination consists of question-papers, and especially when some 
of them are on subjects as distinguished from books, I own I cannot 
see how the pupil can fail to derive some advantage from having his 
tutor on the board of examiners. Of conscious, or even unconscious, 
partiality no one would dream of accusing an Oxford or Cambridge 
examiner, but the pupil is at all times sufficiently acquainted with 
his tutor’s idiosyncrasies, and, when his tutor is also his examiner, 
he can hardly be expected to refrain from studying these idiosyn- 
crasies with special interest and attention, and considering how they 
are likely to reflect themselves in the papers of questions. Nor can 
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an examiner, even if he is perfectly just towards opinions and 
methods of teaching different from his own, prevent others from 
entertaining the contrary expectation. Hence, the somewhat un- 
becoming anxiety with which nominations to the examinerships are 
watched in Oxford both by tutors and undergraduates. It is not easy 
to suggest aremedy for this evil, for, outside the circle of teachers, it 
would generally be difficult to find persons at once sufficiently 
acquainted with the work and sufficiently interested in the welfare 
of the universities to take upon themselves what is always a very 
onerous, and often a very thankless office. It might, however, be 
an improvement on the present system of appointment, if there were 
a larger infusion of examiners not directly engaged in the teaching, 
whenever the services of competent persons of this class could be 
secured ; and, perhaps, it might be worth trying whether the appoint- 
ment of examiners from time to time, instead of for periods of office 
as at present, and the withholding as long as practicable of their 
names from those interested in knowing them, might not have the 
effect of making the preparation of the candidates less dependent on 
the character and views, known or supposed, of those who were to 
estimate their merits. This, it may be remarked, is already the plan 
adopted in the nomination of examiners for the Civil Service. But 
many are of opinion that there is no real remedy for this and other 
evils connected with the Oxford examinations, but the excision from 
them of disputable matter, in other words, of recent philosophy. 
In some respects, this would undoubtedly be a great loss, and yet 
it must be confessed that this element has intruded unduly on the 
older subjects of examination and brought with it many unfore- 
seen consequences from which we would gladly free ourselves. 
Much that Mr. Pattison has said on this subject both in his work on 
“ Academical Organization,” and in his recent Article in “ Mind,” 
appears to me exaggerated, but at the same time I cannot but feel 
that there is an ugly truth at the bottom of it. The examinations 
in Oxford dominate the teaching, and it would certainly be difficult 
to defend the teaching, at all points, from the charges of superficiality 
and sophistry. A healthier tone, it seems to me, might be restored 
by reducing the examinations, as I have suggested at the beginning 
of this article, to humbler proportions. An examination designed 
for students of one-and-twenty after three years’ residence, and 
offering only two classes in honours, would necessarily present a less 
ambitious programme than the one which Mr. Pattison has recently 
criticised. This would be a measure of relief both to tutors and 
pupils, and would result, I believe, not-in less work being done than 
at present, but in the work done being sounder, freer, more thorough, 
and more lasting. 

I have left myself but little space for considering the effects of the 
examination system upon the teachers, and in the few remarks which 
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I am about to make, I must, consequently, confine myself to Oxford, 
It is undoubtedly true, as we are now frequently told, that the 
Oxford tutor has become the slave of the examinations, that he has 
little time for his own studies, and, as a natural result, that his in- 
tellectual stock of facts and ideas is often (though to this there are 
many conspicuous exceptions) not much greater than that which he 
imparts to his pupils. He has long ceased to enjoy the otiwm cum 
dignitate, which was the good fortune of his predecessors, and which 
is still popularly associated with his position. But how has this 
change come about, for it has not yet, I believe, taken place at 
Cambridge, where the examinations are, perhaps, a more absorbing 
element in university life than even in Oxford? It is due to a 
concurrence of several circumstances which it would be tedious and 
beyond my present purpose to enumerate ; but chief among these, 
doubtless, are the zeal and sense of duty which, in recent times, have 
inspired successive generations of tutors, impelling them to sacrifice 
their time, and, in many cases, their prospects to the interests of their 
pupils. The college tutor, in fact, some years ago, voluntarily super- 
added the functions of the private tutor to his own. This may have 
been a mistaken course, and mistaken in the tutor’s own interests it 
undoubtedly was, but at least it demands sympathy and admiration, 
even though, in some respects, the consequences may have been of 
doubtful service to learning and education. The tradition, how- 
ever, having once been created, cannot be suddenly changed. The 
college tutor cannot now bid the undergraduates betake themselves to 
private tutors, and say that his time is too valuable to spend upon pre- 
paring them for examinations. But still he need not despair of relief, 
though the relief may be distant, and though, perhaps, it may entail 
many unexpected changes in the present system of instruction. The 
fact is that the individual attention paid to undergraduates reading 
for honours is often far in excess of what is really good for them, and 
is due to unhealthy conditions of university life which, it is to be 
hoped, are not permanent. It is due partly to the present examina- 
tion system, which demands knowledge, or rather a show of know- 
ledge, greatly in excess of what the student can reasonably be 
expected to gain from books and his own study; but it is due, I 
conceive, in a far greater degree, to the unwholesome and pernicious 
competition which exists amongst colleges. This competition compels 
the tutor to look not to the intellectual improvement of his pupil, 
but to his chances of a class. Success in the class-list has come to 
be the one test of a tutor’s efficiency and the one end of his 
exertions. A ‘“ good college” is, in popular estimation, a college 
which turns out a number of first-classmen, without any regard, by 
the way, to the advantage which it may originally have had in the 
material supplied to it by the schools. Now this state of things will 
last, and must, I think, last, while the higher teaching is mainly in 
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the hands of the colleges as distinguished from the university. 
Transfer the teaching of the higher classes of undergraduates from 
college to university officers, as proposed by Professor Bonamy 
Price in his lately published pamphlet, and, under a somewhat 
different form, by myself and others in evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Mr. Ewart’s Bill, 
and again before the more recent Scientific Commission, and I 
believe that it will at once be emancipated from its present servile - 
subjection to the examination schools; that, while the students 
gain in manliness and self-reliance, the teachers will obtain more 
leisure for their own pursuits, and be able to place before themselves 
and their pupils nobler aims, and a more exalted standard of knowledge 
than is possible under the present circumstances of keen and inces- 
sant competition. The distinctions of the class-lists, under such a 
system, might possibly come to be less prized; but knowledge and 
true education would undoubtedly be advanced by it. 

Let the forthcoming Commission address itself to two problems, 
the absorption, at least for the purposes of the higher teaching, in 
one great university of the five-and-twenty small universities which 
now exist in Oxford, and the provision of a career for the teachers, 
which shall enable them to regard Oxford as their permanent home ; 
and I doubt not that it will create an asylum for education, literature, 
and science, of which the nation, in future years, will have no occa- 
sion to be ashamed. When the preponderating motive in the mind 
of the teacher is, and, from the nature of the circumstances must be, 
the success of his pupils in the class-list, or, as the phrase sometimes 
runs, “ getting classes for the college,” we can hardly expect much 
enthusiasm for learning, or any very exalted ideal of education. 
Again, it is idle to expect bricks without straw, and a profession 
which holds out no reasonable prospect of an opportunity of settling 
in life is not likely to be attractive, especially in a country like 
England, where the prizes of other professions (including that of 
the directly competing profession of the schoolmaster) are so large 
and so numerous. Considerable as are the corporate revenues of the 
universities and colleges, there are hardly a dozen places in either 
university which offer a decent competence to the teacher, unless 
coupled with the restriction of celibacy (the headships, of course, I 
exclude, as not directly connected with the teaching). Hence that 
uneasiness about the future, and that constant hankering after some 
other profession, which are so notable among the younger residents, 
and which must necessarily be so unsettling as to render almost 
impossible a life really devoted to study and learning. A man, 
who is always thinking of quitting his house, naturally does not 
take much pains to improve it. About the diagnosis, at least, there 
can be no doubt. Nor can there, I take it, be much doubt amongst 
‘ impartial observers as to the nature of the required remedies. 

T. Fow rer. 
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A NATIONAL TRAINING TO ARMS. 


THE question of the maintenance of our land forces in a condition 
of efficiency, while adhering to our proud national principle of 
voluntary enlistment for the regular army, is one which appears to 
me to have become now, the most pressing that Parliament has to 
deal with. 

If a sudden war takes us almost unprepared, as it would do within 
the next four years, from the want of efficient reserves, though we 
should eventually come out of it victorious, yet we should do so 
crippled with a doubled debt, after the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of lives, and all those reforms that we are looking forward 
to, would then be necessarily postponed for thirty years. If, on the 
contrary, we are found fully prepared in the political crisis which is 
fast approaching, no one will venture to assail us; our legitimate 
interests will be respected. We may stave war off for a whole 
generation,—nay we may postpone it altogether as far as England 
is concerned. An instant preparedness, therefore, is not only our 
best policy of insurance ; it is a sacred duty that we owe to ourselves 
and to the world, in the interests of the general peace. 

The recent so-called mobilisation of the army comes most oppor- 
tunely at this moment to enable us to take stock of our means of 
offence and defence. As a means of bringing home to every mind 
in the nation our present lamentable weakness and the knowledge 
of what we want to complete our power, it will do a great national 
service at this juncture, and we must hail its promulgation accord- 
ingly. If it proclaims the fact that we are about 65,000 men short 
of the war establishment of the Infantry of the Line and the Militia 
taken together; and that we can barely muster 342 out of the 720 
field-guns represented as necessary for our eight Army Corps, it 
cannot be too strongly or repeatedly impressed on the national 
understanding. And the country owes Sir Charles Ellice, the Quarter- 
master-General, its grateful thanks. 

I have said that the main gain of the mobilisation scheme is 
to teach us how Jittle we have, still more how very much we have 
not got. Thence an easy inductive step is, how are we to supply the 
great and acknowledged deficiencies ? 

Let us apply ourselves to the examination of the figures of our 
available Army in detail. When we come to test our power for 
offensive foreign war (and all effective defence of our scattered 
empire necessarily involves war abroad on some part of the field), 
the mournful fact is not to be disguised, that we are very little more 
than half as strong as in justice to ourselves we ought to be. 
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The recent changes in our army organization, though they have made 
us infinitely stronger than ever we were before, as I propose to show 
by a few simple figures farther on, have not produced results in any 
sort of way proportionate, even for our limited policy, to the gigantic 
strides made in the same time by other Powers. We have perhaps 
doubled our former fighting power, as it stood twenty years ago. 
They have quadrupled and quintupled theirs, nay, multiplied it by 
ten in some cases. 

Let us compare then, our present effective force, with that we 
had at the breaking out of the Crimean War in February, 1854. It 
was then with great difficulty, and only after six months’ delay, 
that we could put 30 battalions, or some 27,150 infantry; 3,000 
cavalry ; and 92 field-guns, into the field. I maintain that we could 
now, from the forces in Great Britain alone, and without draw- 
ing upon India or the colonies for a man, put into first line, at 
about forty-two days’ notice, about 50,000 good infantry, 4,600 
excellent cavalry, and 252 field-guns, right well equipped. The 
artillery, moreover, could be reinforced at another month’s notice, 
to buy the extra horses, up to 342 guns, or rather more than 6 
guns to every thousand men. No foreign army has more than 
33 to the thousand. The guns and equipment for 36 more batteries, 
or 216 guns, stand ready in Woolwich Arsenal. The Depot 
brigade and the Army and Militia Reserve would give the men. 
And this force sent abroad would still leave us about 20,000 more 
fair infantry at home, to supply the casualties of the field as they 
arose ; and this is still irrespective of some 8 to 10,000 more old 
soldiers, discharged ten-years’ men, whom we could without difficulty 
raise by special war bounties in a few weeks. And 342 guns sent 
abroad would still leave 126 field-guns, or 21 skeleton field-batteries, 
at home. 

To have accomplished so much in four years, for this improvement 
in strength dates almost entirely from Mr. Cardwell’s reforms of 
1870-71, reflects the highest credit on the war-minister, who then, 
for the first time, introduced the principles of a methodical and 
symmetrical organization into our hitherto chaotic system. More- 
over, we had in 1854 only 44 battalions at home ; we have now 77, of 
which 50 could, as I have said, be put at once into first line ; we had, 
as late as 1870, only 180 effective field-guns ; we have now 342, of 
which at least 252, or 42 batteries, could be put into first line with 
six weeks’ warning, and the rest, or 90 more, a month later. We had 
in 1854 no Reserves whatsoever, we have now some 36,000. These 
great results speak for themselves. When the bitterness and excite- 
ment caused by the abolition of purchase have died away, and men 
come to judge the past fairly, history will do justice to the states- 
man whose sole conception and work these great and solid improve- 
ments have been. 
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But when, on the other hand, we come to look at the composition 
of the 50 battalions we should be able to send into the field, the 
result is anything but satisfactory. 

Let us look at it a little in detail. The 50 first battalions for 
service on their present, or peace, strength could barely furnish 
between them 25,000 effective rank and file, including 3 battalions 
of Guards, but deducting casualties. Their war strength is 50,000 
men, consequently the balance, or 25,000 men, would have to be 
drawn from the three following sources. First, partly from the 23 
line battalions left at home (which, as they would themselves be wanted 
shortly after, it would not be wise to weaken too much) ; second, 
from the Army Reserve and the depots ; and third, from the Militia 
Reserve. 

Let us see what each supply would afford. Leaving out of sight 
the 3 battalions of Guards, which would form as a brigade a part of 
the expeditionary force, and which would be easily brought up to 
1,000 rank and file each from the 4 other battalions of the brigade 
remaining at home, we now deal with the 47 line battalions which 
stand first on the list for foreign service. 


Rank and File. 
The first 4 only of these now stand at 820x 4= 3,280 
The next llat . : ° . . 600X11= 6,600 
The next 32 at . . ‘ ® . 520X32=14,640 


Nominal strength of 47 battalions. ee ea Total 26,520 


This is their nominal or supposed strength: but we must count 
upon, at least, one-fifth, or 20 per cent. being unfit for service, 
as either too old, and waiting for pension, or too young for the 
hardships of the field, or sick in hospitals and in ‘prisons. Making 
this moderate deduction, therefore, our 47 battalions would number 
but 21,216 men fit for the field. Now for the means of reinforcing 
them. It is obviously desirable at the beginning of awar to start with 
as many thoroughly trained soldiers as possible. The first step, there- 
fore, would be to draw upon the 23 line battalions remaining at home. 
These stand at a strength of 520 rank and file each. The utmost 
number, therefore, that could be safely taken from each, so as to leave 
them fit eventually to take the field themselves, would be 200 men. 
This even is straining the drain beyond prudence, though necessity 
would compel it. From the 23 home battalions, 200 x 23= 46,000 men. 
The Army Reserve, begun in 1867, but into which, be it observed, 
no men of those enlisted for six years’ service since 1870 under 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme have yet passed, muster on paper, 7,900 men; 
all trained soldiers. Doubts have been expressed of the existence of 
this Reserve. I think these doubts are not well founded. All that can 
be said is, that with the small exception of only 5°8 per cent. of them, 
the whole number have regularly appeared for payment quarterly 
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for the last four years. However, I will count upon only 5,000 men 
from this source, because many of the 7,900, though good for garrison 
work, are, as I saw last year, much too old for the field. 

Thus far we have counted upon only good and thoroughly trained 
soldiers. But we have as yet gathered only 30,816 of the 47,000 
wanting to complete our line field force. From this moment the 
remaining sources we have to draw upon are not nearly so satis- 
factory. The 34 brigade depdts already formed, and 37 depéts 
attached to regiments, have a nominal strength of 7,992. We might 
safely draw from this source 3,000 men. 

Now, there remains only the Militia Reserve to draw upon. These 
number nominally 28,900 men. That number, fully, has been 
present at the last three annual trainings; it amounted in 1871 to 
31,000 present. But probably 3,600 of these (the War Office 
returns do not show the exact number) belong to the Militia Artillery 
Reserve, therefore would be required to reinforce their own arm 
of the service; deducting 10 per cent. of the remainder, a very 
modest estimate, as unfit for immediate service, we get about 21,960 
men to fill up the line. Of these, 13,184 would go to the 47 field 
battalions. The rest would join the 23 battalions remaining at 
home, and whom we have just depleted of 4,600 soldiers, and which 
they would bring up to nearly their full strength of 1,000 rank and 
fileeach. To recapitulate, our 47 field line battalions would be made 
up to war strength as follows :— 





Composition. Bteenath. one | Effective. 


sane | 


47 line battalions first for service . 26,520 5,304 21,216 
From the 23 battalions en 11.960 { take only 
at home . 5 : 4,600 

Army Reserve. 4 ‘ . 7,900 2,900 5,000 
From the depéts . ; ; 7,992 : ; 3,000 
Militia Rheeres (infantry) ‘ ‘ 24,400 2,440 13,184 3 

















Total effective of the 47 line battalions. : 44, 000 
The three battalions of Guards. ; : : 3,000 








Total field infantry . , ‘ : ‘ ; 50,000 








But here comes the weakness of our position. Of these 47,000, 
about 31,000 would be thoroughly formed soldiers. The other 16,000 
would be scarcely trained at all. Those who had had most military 
experience would have been out at say three annual militia trainings 
of one month each. Those few who had joined the Militia Reserve 
since 1874 would have been out for twelve weeks’ drill, and in so 
far, better than the others. 


(1) The other 8,776 would go to fill up the twenty-three weakened home battalions. 
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But the great weakness of our present transition state, terrible 
for a soldier to contemplate, who knows how the regimental esprit 
de corps is the backbone of our army, is that in addition to nearly 
one-third not being soldiers at all, almost three-fifths of the whole Field 
army would be men who would be entirely new to their regiments, new to 
their companies, new to their officers ; and who had never seen their comrades 
in their lives before, till within perhaps six weeks of going into the field, 
where they might have to oppose men who—under any one of the foreign 
systems—uwere all serving beside comrades and under officers whom they 
had known and worked with for years. I wish to speak with all 
moderation, and without exaggeration. But this is emphatically not 
the composition of an army such as England, in justice to the 
ancient renown of her soldiers, in common fairness to the generals 
who were to lead them, against numerical odds perhaps of three to 
one, ought to put into the field to sustain her honour. The men 
from the Militia Reserve are, I have no doubt, equal to the average 
of their countrymen both in spirit and in physique. But they 
simply are not soldiers. They have ‘learnt the use of their arms; 
those regiments which I have myself had to inspect have mancuvred 
very fairly well; they have done wonders in fact, considering their 
short training. But they have not learnt the habits of discipline; 
the instinct of the soldier, the mutual reliance and confidence in 
their comrades and their officers, which makes a man ready to do 
and dare anything, and which it takes at least two years, and perhaps 
three, to instil into an Englishman. And, be it remarked, every 
battalion and every company of the whole field force, with the excep- 
tion of the three battalions of Guards, and the four first line battalions, 
who stand at 820 men, would be composed, in half, if not in three- 
fifths of its whole strength, of these untrained and new men— 
soldiers only in name. 

If it be asked, what has caused this? How is it we have not 
larger trained Reserves? I can only reply that the one unac- 
countable oversight of Lord Cardwell’s organization appears to be 
that in the beginning of 1872, after a system of short service had 
been decided upon, which, at six years’ service in the ranks and six in 
the Reserve would, if the army had been kept at full strength, have 
given us in the year 1882—83 a maximum Reserve of trained soldiers 
of 75,000 to 80,000 men, it was unaccountably overlooked that to 
produce this Reserve the line battalions must be kept for four or five 
years at an increased figure. 


The attainment of this Reserve in the given time depended wholly 
on two conditions :— 


First. The enlistment for six years of from 30,000 to 32,000 
recruits annually. 


Second. The passing into the Reserve of a consequent and cor- 
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responding flow of from 20,000 to 22,000 men annually. This 
required a temporary increase of the Establishment ; in place of 
which, however, the inexplicable oversight was committed of reducing 
the Establishment, between Ist January, 1872, and the end of 1873, 
by more than 8,000 men, principally in the line infantry: conse- 
quently, instead of some 32,000 recruits being required annually, on 
which calculation the future force of the Reserve was based, only 
18,000 to 20,000 have been enlisted ; and the number of men to pass 
into the Reserve in the corresponding years has been of course pro- 
portionately reduced. 


TABLE OF MEN ENLISTED IN EACH YEAR, AND OF THE 
NUMBER THAT WILL PASS INTO THE RESERVE IN THE 
CORRESPONDING YEAR, SIX YEARS LATER. 





Number enlisted for Short Service Of these there | Number who will pass into the 
in each year. are DOW Reserve in each year. 








_Sstill serving 
Year. Number of Men, | (i April, 1875). Number. In the year. 





2,402 1,411 1876 
9,145 5,234 1877 
10,261 5,970 1878 
9,854 y 5,560 1879 


Total . 18,175 








The War Office Return does not go 
beyond 1873, but has been con- 
tinued, approximately, from other 
sources, as below : 





Year. Number of Men. 








12,856 . 1880 


{ About } 
f Say the a 
lL 18,924 } 


1881 
,1882—3 











Total Men. In the year. 








About 
41,363 1883—84 j 


The Reserve will consequently, on reach- 
ing its maximum, number a total of 
about . ° . 4 F ‘ é 














A very wide and sad deficiency from the 75,000 to 80,000 which 
the Reserve was expected to produce by that time! 

Also, in consequence of very few men having enlisted for short 
service in 1870-71, when the idea had not yet firmly taken root, 
next year, 1876, only 1,460 men will pass into the Reserve; and it 
will only be in 1877 that any considerable number, and then only 
between 5,000 and 6,000, will go into it. The actual numbers are 
given on this page, from an actuarial calculation made in the War 
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Office, and granted to me as a return by the Secretary of State for 
War, on my motion of the 28th April, 1875. 

The difficulty, then, that we have to deal with in the future, and 
the rapidly approaching future, is this :— 

The Reserve which we have been looking forward to will, it is 
now certain, be formed far more slowly than any one ever anticipated, 
and will never reach the expected total. In four years hence, or the 
end of 1879, it will only have amounted to about 18,000 men; while 
the present existing Reserve of 7,900 will by that time be reduced 
by one-half, from the men’s terms of service gradually expiring in 
the interim. From both sources, then, we cannot count, at the end 
of 1879, upon more than about 22,000 in the Reserve. 

The Militia Reserve of 28,000 of very partially trained men is 
therefore our main, if not our only stand-by, if war overtakes us in 
the interval. The sudden influx into the ranks of the field army, 
on the outbreak of war, of more than one-half of nearly untrained 
men incorporated into every battalion and company, is, as every 
soldier of experience will admit, enough to jeopardise the value of 
the whole army as a reliable fighting force. 

Having examined the questions of numbers, and of military 
efficiency as regards training, let us now look at the much disputed 
point of physique of the men enlisted since 1870, on which so much 
was said, well and indifferently, last Session. Lord Elcho, Mr. 
Holms, and Colonel Mure, have not hesitated to describe them 
as “wretched boys,” “miserable weeds,” the “ waifs and strays 
of society.” The Duke of Cambridge and the Secretary of State 
for War, on the other hand, have always maintained that, though 
they are undoubtedly younger than the men we used to get twenty- 
five years ago, and though the larger proportion of young men, 
amounting to 200 or 300 in each battalion, therefore gives an appear- 
ance of feebleness to the whole, yet they are good stuff, improvable 
in time ; and when well fed and cared for, rapidly growing into stout 
and efficient soldiers after from two to three years. 

I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain the truth, and have 
had exceptional facilities for doing so. 

Out of thirty years that I have had the honour to serve her 
Majesty, the last eighteen years have been almost continually on the 
general staff, in both the two great departments of the army. This 
has brought me in contact, daily and hourly, with almost every 
regiment in the service. In India, in Persia, on the Aldershot staff, 
in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and finally for four years in 
Ireland, I have been brought into constant communication with every 
one of the 141 battalions of the line, except thirteen. 

The opinion I have arrived at, then, is that the men we have been 
getting since 1870 are most decidedly of considerably lower standard, 
both in height and physique, than those we used to get thirty years 
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ago, and especially at the time of the Irish famine of 1847. In 1870-1 
and part of 1872, a very large influx of very inferior lads took place ; 
mostly from the brigade depéts, and especially from certain brigade 
depéts in particular, which it would be invidious to particularise. 
Boys of 16 and 17 declaring themselves to be 18, were carelessly 
passed into the service without sufficient examination and supervision. 
In the latter half of 1872 this, however, improved most decidedly ; 
principally because of the attention repeatedly drawn to the subject 
by Lords Strathnairn and Sandhurst in the House of Lords. As the 
brigade depét system has gradually got into better working order (and 
it must be borne in mind that it is not half developed yet), selection 
in recruiting has been more carefully made. In 1874, and more espe- 
cially in 1875, most commanding officers declare themselves satisfied 
with the quality of their recruits. Yet not one of them would, I am 
persuaded, either desire or venture to assert that there is any com- 
parison at all in physique between these men, and those of from 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. They are younger, shorter, and 
weaker. And be it remembered that with a short-service system, 
such as we have entered upon since 1871, it is more than ever 
essential that we should begin with a well-developed lad not much 
under 20 years of age. For when we enlisted men for 21 years, it 
did not matter if a considerable proportion began at 16 and 17. They 
were lost sight of in the large preponderance of older soldiers; and as 
they had to serve for half a life-time, if they developed into stalwart 
men after five or six years’ service, our object was accomplished. 
But now the very essence of the Reserve system is, that you should 
pass men rapidly into it, in considerable numbers, after three to six 
years. And if you get your recruit at 17, he is only 20 by the time 
he ought to be passing into the Reserve; and he is neither a soldier, 
nor even a full-grown man then. 

Mr. Hardy has most wisely persevered in maintaining the brigade 
depéts, in spite of the ignorant clamour raised against them by those 
who cannot understand the immense advantages: First, of a local 
military connection, such as the Highland and the Irish regiments 
have alone maintained during the last seventy years. Second, of the 
grand saving of labour, time, and confusion, in event of war or invasion, 
in having the work of the Militia and Volunteers, and the depéts of 
the line, decentralized in the able hands of sixty-six selected Colonels, 
commanding at as many local centres, instead of being all thrust at 
once, amidst indescribable hurry and disorder, on the already over- 
burdened Chiefs of the Auxiliary Forces at the War Office. Never 
was money better spent than that which shall make this system of 
decentralized work perfect and complete. 

Having now endeavoured to give the facts of our present 
army condition, as accurately as possible, and without party bias, 
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let me sum up with a general review of the results of what has 
been done since 1870. This will come most suitably perhaps in 
the form of two questions, and their answers. 

First.—Do the results of the new system, up to the present time, 
give us reasonable hope that it will answer the national expectation? 

Second.—May we rely upon a steady flow hereafter of from 
25,000 to 32,000 young men annually, on the present terms and 
inducements of voluntary enlistment and of fit age and physique to 
fill the ranks of our army, and to allow of a corresponding draught 
of 20,000 trained soldiers, of about 24 years of age, annually to the 
Reserve ? 

I wish I could answer the first question without any qualification 
whatever. I can only do so, with the following material modifica- 
tion: This depends entirely upon our having the necessary time 
of uninterrupted peace allowed to us. The Reserve system will be 
at its maximum in the year 1883. It will certainly not, at the 
present rate of progress, give us 80,000 men in that year, but only 
between 40,000 and 45,000. If these figures are to be exceeded it 
must be either by the enlistment of older men, or by drafting a con- 
siderable number of men of three years’ service into the Reserve. 

To the second question I answer unhesitatingly: A review of 
the results, till now, gives us no reasonable hope whatever that we 
shall be able to keep up the sufficient supply of serviceable men ; 
especially after 1877, when 5,334 men will go to the Reserve and 
some 29,000 will consequently be wanted for the army. 

The army at home and in the Colonies (excluding India) is now 
4,000 below its proper strength, even on a reduced peace establish- 
ment. The Artillery are 1,200 short in gunners, consequently in 
big and powerful men. They can get as many dwarfish drivers as 
they please. The Guards again, tall men of large chest measurement, 
are 420 short ; or nearly the strength of a battalion of the line, out 
of a small peace establishment of 5,250.1 Though the past winter 
has been one of exceptional depression in the coal and iron trades, 
and slackness of business generally, when it might naturally be 
expected that, as in former similar cases, recruits would come 
forward briskly, the report of the Inspector-General shows a falling 
off of nearly 2,000 in recruits alone, as compared with last year. 

What further is wanted to prove that the sufficient supply of 
moderately powerful men is already exhausted, even before the 
coming drain of the Reserve scheme has begun to tell? Does any- 
body suppose this state of things will improve? It is to be 
devoutly hoped not, for it simply means that the country is 


(1) So much is the labour of big men like the Guards in demand, that I am told it is 
an ordinary practice for employers to pay the money to purchase their discharges, 
even without any guarantee that they will remain with them. 
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so rich and prosperous, that the labour of big men, of good 
constitution and decent character, can command its own, and an ever- 
increasing price. This is highly satisfactory to the political 
economist, but it is madness and distraction to the economical army 
reformer. And it can’t improve; but must get worse. There is 
manifestly no elasticity in the system; no vitality, much less any 
steady flow of men that would give any large margin to come and 
go upon. 

We are 4,000 below the established strength now; reduced age 
and reduced physique notwithstanding. We shall be many thou- 
sands short, as soon as the draught to the Reserve begins in 1877. 
Evidently on the first strain of war the supply of men would collapse 
altogether. It is better that we should acknowledge the truth now, 
when it may be remedied, than four or five years hence, when it 
may be fatally too late. 

Let us look at the question of physique again, for a moment, 
from the point of view of the real test of armies, namely, the march- 
ing power of their infantry. It has been my lot to see something of 
hard marching in my time. On the 16th July, 1857, at my father’s 
battle of Cawnpore, where he beat the Nana in the full flush of his 
treacherous triumph over the luckless but heroic handful who 
defended Wheeler’s entrenchment, the test put upon our force was 
not so much one of fighting as of marching power. 

The men who saved India that day, the eight hundred grand 
tough old soldiers of the 78th Highlanders, 64th and 84th 
regiments, and Ist Madras Fusiliers, represented 1,400 who 
paraded for the march that morning. Between 3 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
they marched that day twenty-six miles under a frightful sun, and 
fought hard for four hours afterwards. They had, moreover, come 
a hundred miles in the five previous days, with one halt to destroy 
Futtehpore town, always under the July sun of Central India. 
Moreover, to add to the immense physical strain, from causes beyond 
control in that rapid advance, and in spite of the utmost efforts of 
the Commissariat officers, most of the men had had no regular meat 
meal for over forty-eight hours. The meat killed for them on the 
14th of July had become putrid, from the intense heat, before it 
could be issued. On the 15th they fought twice, and got to their 
halting ground at dark; and in consequence of the stoppage of the 
bridge over the Pandoo just behind them, most of the men were 
asleep, dead beat, before the hard ration of bullock-beef could be 
brought over and issued to them. Being left uncooked, it was spoilt 
again by the tremendous heat before daylight, and the men threw it 
away in disgust. The tinned meats and preserved rations that have 
saved many an over-marched soldier’s life in later wars, by coming at 
the very nick of time, were not known in those days. They got 
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nothing but biscuit that night, and only a little more biscuit and some 
porter at the short halt before they went into action on the 16th. 

A greater test of bodily endurance and toughness probably never 
was applied. It was lucky there was no large admixture of pretty 
short-service striplings there, but all big, gaunt, bearded men 
thirty years old and more. At the close of that memorable day, 
of the 16th of July, as darkness fell just as the last of the enemy’s 
guns was wrested from them, we had not eight hundred men, all told, 
left in line. In spite of almost superhuman efforts, the rest had 
either straggled, fallen to the rear exhausted (in which case many 
were cut up by the rebel cavalry), were detached guarding baggage 
and captured guns, or were killed or wounded. We had not a single 
gun in line; the draught-bullocks, exhausted even more than the 
men, were stuck fast in a ploughed field a mile behind. At that 
moment the fate of British India hung in the balance. It hung on 
the strength and endurance—the marching power, in fact—of those 
eight hundred well-proved soldiers, the sturdy remains of half as many 
more who could not keep up. Three of the regiments were fortunately 

‘composed of men averaging twelve years’ service, and seasoned, not 
weakened, by an average residence of about eight years in India. 
Those three regiments had each from 220 to 250 men in line. The 
fourth regiment, largely composed of recruits, of equally high spirit 
certainly, and who displayed repeatedly a temper and dash never 
surpassed in war, had barely 120 men to the front. The rest, poor 
lads! though they staggered on till they were nearly blind with 
exhaustion, nerved by the hope of saving their countrywomen and 
children, simply could not keep up. They had either to be left with 
the baggage, or dropped by the road-side. I say nothing of moral 
endurance or of courage; they are the natural inheritance of our 
whole race, mature men and fledglings alike ; but I do say unhesitat- 
ingly that the “staying” power of those eight hundred tried old 
soldiers held India for England that day. At the decisive moment 
the rush with the bayonet, and that alone, did the work, and those 
eight hundred tough old soldiers carried all before them without a 
check. 

But if even one-third of those 1,400 men we mustered that day had 
been of the average quality, age, strength, and size of more than half of 
each of our present Aldershot battalions, I fear much the result would 
have been widely different. Their hearts would have been just as 
big, but more than half of them would have been simply not equal 
to the continued physical effort of so tremendous a strain. 

Let me call to mind again what I saw in France in the last week 
of August, 1870. The First and Second German armies united under 
Prince Frederick Charles were holding Bazaine locked fast up in 
Metz. Their Third army, under the Crown Prince of Prussia, and 
their Fourth army, under the Crown Prince of Saxony, both under 
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the immediate command of the Emperor himself, were pressing on 
towards Chalons, expecting to meet MacMahon at bay there. I was 
some miles behind their centre; for the first time in my life a peace- 
ful spectator in war, trying to do a little for the cause of humanity 
by carrying the noble succours of the English Red Cross Society where 
they were most wanted, to the wounded of both nations alike ; there- 
fore utterly neutral, but still, as a soldier, not unobservant of the in- 
teresting moves of the great game going on around. On the evening of 
the 25th of August the great body of German cavalry, 120 squadrons, 
which had been pushed on to reconnoitre Chalons, sent back word to 
the Emperor’s headquarters at Bar-le-duc that MacMahon had given 
them all the slip; that, with a start of more than four days he was 
hastening northwards, endeavouring, partly by railway and partly by 
road, to get past the Germans by Rheims, Rethel, Chéne-Populeux, 
and Montmedy, to the relief of Bazaine. Here came again a fair 
trial of sheer marching power. The French had seven clear days at 
their disposal to cover 105 miles in. The Germans, from pressing 
hitherto due west, had not only in that one night to turn all their 
seven corps, division by division, over an extended front of forty-five 
miles, into a new direction due north; but then the arduous task lay 
before them by marching not less than twenty-seven miles a-day for 
some divisions, and over twenty miles a-day for the nearer ones, to 
endeavour to overtake MacMahon near Stonne or Mouzon, and cut in 
between him and Metz. 

This was to be done by sheer marching : leg-power, and that alone. 
Not an inch of it could be aided by rail. It was the most interest- 
ing military study I ever saw. All the world reads the story now, as 
it is unfolded, bit by bit, in the truthful, matter-of-fact, yet graphic 
pages of the seventh volume of the German Official War Narrative. 
We know the result: how the French failed to make more than 
67 miles in seven days; how the Germans, under every disadvan- 
tage, by mere endurance, did their 25 to 27, and even 29 miles 
a day, cut in before the French, and not only anticipated them long 
before reaching Metz, but, by rapidity of movement alone, forced 
them to abandon Bazaine to his fate, and to turn back North to that 
hopeless rat-trap at Sedan. Once hemmed in there, the end was a 
foregone conclusion. Escape from that circle of crushing artillery 
fire was hopeless. There on the lst of September the French Empire 
was drowned in blood, the victim of military maladministration, 
and of false confidence in an unsound system. 

But not the less was the immediate cause of that catastrophe the 
inertness and lowered marching power of their dispirited and over- 
weighted infantry, recruited under a system of substitution, that left 
it only the physical dregs of a great people, instead of the flower of 
its warlike strength. Let us ponder the lesson in time. Four 
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years hence, just about the time the Eastern pear is ripe for pluck- 
ing, according to the calculation that keeps Russia wisely and warily 
inactive now, the moral may be studied too late. 

I have quoted these instances of tests of endurance and power, 
because they suggest to my mind this grave consideration. Are our 
Infantry, as they stand at present, and as the system now existing 
promises to make the bulk of them four years hence, equal to the 
high standard we require? Are they up to the level of what our 
old soldiers in India did in 1857 ? or to the level of what the Germans 
did in 1870? Inmy judgment, which may be fallacious, but is 
certainly unbiassed, there is but one answer. Most decidedly and 
emphatically not. 

Our race has in no whit deteriorated. It has notoriously im- 
proved, in every class of life. The tall, stalwart men we want are 
to be seen everywhere, except where they are most wanted—in the 
ranks of our army. 

This simply means that our army system is no longer in harmony 
with the national development in all other respects, but has 
fallen behind it. To bring the two together again we must devise 
new means, by adapting our new social circumstances to the old, 
unalterable military principles. Let our army be once more 
recruited, under similar circumstances, to the men who conquered, 
despite of climate and hardship, in 1857 ; who were enlisted, be it 
recollected, in 1847-48, at the time when the distress in Ireland 
brought the pick of her agricultural class into the ranks. Or let 
them, by an improvement of our present system—by increased 
inducements, in fact—be drawn once more from even the middle 
strata instead of the very poorest, physically, of our working popu- 
lation, and we need not fear comparison with any army in Europe. 
We should be able again to march with any nation in the world. 
And it cannot be too often repeated, even at the risk of wearisome 
reiteration: henceforth, more than ever, marching power means 
success in war. 

I feel bound to explain why I hold this unfavourable opinion of 
a large part of our Infantry. I took the greatest pains to get at 
the exact truth last year at the summer manouvres. Besides fol- 
lowing the movements of the troops, closely, from week to week, 
noting the effective of each regiment, and the numbers that “ fell 
out,” I made it especially my business to be present at the last day’s 
march in on the 22nd of July, and found myself that day usefully 
employed in closely observing every Infantry soldier of the force 
at Aldershot, as they came into camp at the conclusion of the 
month’s manceuvres. There could not have been a better test, in 
peace time. The troops had lived in almost incessant wet for a 
fortnight ; the last week but one had been so bad that they could 
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scarcely lie down at night. On the other hand, they had been 
excellently fed; had had regular hours, long rests, a splendid 
climate, and no protracted night-work. I watched every man of the 
Infantry closely as they came swinging in with an elastic step, at 
the end of their 22-mile march that day, in full marching order. 
Their appearance was admirable ; the cheerfulness under discomfort, 
the light-heartedness and good-nature, the excellent feeling manifest 
between officers and men, made me, as an Englishman and a soldier, 
proud of the temper of that force. As a good judge said that day, 
“ These lads would take a lot of beating.” But, when I pictured 
to myself how these boys would have stood the hard grinding, short 
feeding, constant alternate drenching and roasting of the summer of 
1857, during the Indian mutiny ; the tedious dark night marches, 
and long fasts, and blazing sun, I could not but feel that it was 
well they were not so tested. There was no more comparison 
between them and the hardy veterans of 1857, than there is between 
a schoolboy and a full-grown navvy. Nor could I think of them for 
one moment as equal, physically, to the hard, wiry Bavarians, or 
the sturdy, broad-shouldered Pomeranians and Brandenbergers whom 
I saw march the French down in 1870. The contrast was nothing 
less than painful. About a third of’ them had, in sporting phrase, 
“had enough.” A little more strain, and they would have broken 
down. 

This, then, sums up the whole case against them. For such 
work as the intense strain of the Indian mutiny, or the hard march- 
ing the Germans went through in the last ten days of August, 1870, 
one-third of our infantry, at least, would be “ nowhere”’ in a fort- 
night. They may be nice growing lads, but they are emphatically 
not the stuff that successful campaigning armies are made of. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The stuff we have in the ranks of 
our infantry is fairly good; it has improved perceptibly in the last 
eighteen months ; it is perhaps equal to the ordinary contingencies 
of war. But it is decidedly not fit to represent the English nation 
worthily side by side with continental armies ;— it is decidedly not 
equal to any extraordinary emergency, and it is as decidedly not 
likely to improve under the present conditions of our service. The 
changes of 1870 have wrought wonders comparatively ; but they will 
not produce the results expected of them, either now or four years 
hence ; not because they were faulty in themselves, but because they 
have been since outmatched and outstripped by forces of steadily 
increasing intensity, telling on the recruiting question, and which 
will continue to tell upon it, heavier and heavier day by day, in the 
future. The sooner we realise this hard fact the better for the 
nation. 

But there is yet another point of view from which the supply of 
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men is a more complete and deplorable failure than any other. That 
is, the extent to which the line and Militia starve each other by 
absurdly and unwisely competing for almost the same class. 

To refer to the mobilization scheme, as a test of the collective 
numbers of both branches of the service. The figures therein 
imagined stand thus:—The 8 army corps we possess, upon paper, 
are intended to consist of 21 battalions each, or 168 in all. Of 
these 64 battalions are of the line, and 104 of the Militia, which are 
to be brigaded together. Now the line, artillery and infantry 
together, are already over 4,000 short of their peace strength. The 
Militia, besides, is 35,464 short of its peace establishment, for it 
numbered only 88,384, rank and file, at the last training, out of a 
supposed strength'—again on paper—of 123,848. But, as we 
have shown, the line would want the whole 28,900 of the Militia 
Reserve, and more, immediately on the declaration of hostili- 
ties. Consequently it stands to demonstration that the 168 field 
battalions of both would, immediately on the outbreak of war, be 
found to be, between them, about some 60,000 to 65,000 men short 
of their proper strength ! 

Where are these men, or the half of them, or even the fourth of 
them, to come from, at six weeks’ notice, with the present induce- 
ments ? 

Clearly, unless the competition between the Militia and the line is 
stopped, the voluntary system is for the future a dead failure. 

We all know that when prices are once raised they are never 
allowed to go down again. We cannot attempt to compete with 
private employers of labour, by raising the soldier’s 8s. a week to 
either 12s. or 14s. It is out of the question. 

A mere increase of 2d. a day means an addition of £365,000 to 
the estimates, which already reach £14,000,000. A general rise to 
16s. a week, therefore, as Mr. Holms proposes, would amount to 
£2,689,000 more, or a gross army charge of over sixteen millions 
and a half a year. 

No ministry would venture to propose this; the country would 
not tolerate the idea for a moment; and very rightly, because under 
an improved system it is unnecessary. 

I have already mentioned that the greatest blot of our system 
is the competition for absolutely the same men between the Militia 
and the line. 

This is apparent to all. Mr. John Holms, the able and talented 
member for Hackney, says, ‘Get rid of this competition, by doing 
away with the Militia.” Well, that would certainly be a very 
simple mode of proceeding, if only it were safe. But most people 


(1) See Parliamentary Paper, No. 94, of 1875. Return to the House of Lords on 
the motion of Lord Foxford (Earl of Limerick). Printed on the 7th May, 1875. 
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will, I think, prefer to say, “ Tell us first what you are going to 
give us in place of the Militia?” 

To that end let us examine what the Militia are; what they now 
do for us, and what they have done for us in the past. I must 
altogether deny that the force is the “useless toy” which Mr. Holms 
supposes it to be. JI have had to inspect many of its regiments, 
especially in Ireland, and I can only say that if I had had the power 
of transferring those thousands of fine young fellows to the line 
bodily as they stood, I should be much better satisfied as to the pros- 
pects of the strength and efficiency of our army than I am at present. 
The Militia Reserve, especially, are almost the flower of the working 
class of this country. They are sturdy farm-labourers, artisans, 
miners, colliers, iron-workers, and such like, earning good wages all 
the year round, and liking the month’s summer training as a holiday. 
30,000 of the best of them are already under engagement to join the 
line in case of war. If such men prefer to come to us through the 
Militia, instead of by direct enlistment, it would be most unwise and 
inexpedient to hinder them. Then, too, what have the Militia done 
for the line in the past? To quote Mr. Holms’s own figures, from 
his valuable paper read before the Brighton Social Science Congress 
in October last, they gave the line, during the Peninsular war 
110,098 men; during the Crimean war, 71,182 men; and in the 
last four years they have given the line no less than 20,000 men. 
At Waterloo, these Militia volunteers composed one-third, if not 
more, of those steadfast squares which stood like rocks amidst a 
foaming sea, and against which the flower of the French Cuirassiers 
flung themselves the whole day long, repeatedly but in vain. 

On the embodiment of the Militia, at the commencement of the 
Crimean war, nearly 20,000 Militiamen volunteered to the line 
within one month. This, then, is a solid source of supply that it 
would be most imprudent to meddle with destructively till we can 
see our way clearly to substituting something as good or more 
reliable in its place. 

Mr. Holms argues that the Militia are no longer necessary, 
because the Volunteers would now entirely supply their special 
function and office, that of taking charge of the home garrisons and 
arsenals in time of war, and thus leaving our whole regular army 
free and available at once for operations abroad. But unfortunately, 
in advancing this opinion so confidently, Mr. Holms proceeds 
entirely upon assumption; for he asserts that regarding which 
neither he nor any one else has ever yet brought forward one atom 
of proof. In fact, all the evidence we have in the facts of several 
years’ past experience points to an exactly opposite conclusion. We 
know that it is with the greatest difficulty, after every sort of 
cajoling and coaxing, and indirect subsidising, that any com- 
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manding officer of a Volunteer corps has ever been able to get much 
more than 150 men of his regiment together for even seven days’ 
consecutive embodiment in camps in the autumn. There may be 
one or two singular exceptions to this rule. I believe Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay’s corps is one, but I am not aware of another. What 
childishness it is therefore to talk of. the Volunteers ever under- 
taking to fill the place of the Militia for permanent embodiment in 
our camps and garrisons in time of war. Moreover, I directly put 
this question to Lord Bury, an enthusiastic Volunteer colonel, in a 
correspondence that took place between us in the Times, in December, 
1874, as to how many Volunteers he thought he could assemble for 
this purpose for even one month, to say nothing of a year or two, in 
time of need? It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord Bury found 
it convenient to leave this home question unanswered ; nor have 
I met with any better success from any of the many Volunteer 
colonels to whom I have talked on the subject. They are all loud 
in declaring that ‘“ the Volunteers are ready for anything that may 
be required of them,” which in the abstract nobody doubts; but 
when it comes to details as to numbers and periods of embodiment, 
there come on a vagueness and uncertainty that are, to say the 
least, not reliable elements in a military calculation. 

A recent number (25th December, 1875) of the Volunteers’ own 
organ, the Volunteer Gazette, devotes an elaborate article to proving 
that it is neither legal, reasonable, nor possible that they should be 
called out, ‘either by fourths at a time or in any other way,” for 
any contingency whatsoever, except a distinct threat of actual and 
imminent invasion. It is at all events satisfactory to have any 
doubt on this point solved authoritatively by the self-appointed 
mouthpiece of our citizen-soldiers; and we would commend this 
article to Mr. Holms’s serious consideration before he proposes to go 
further in doing away with the Militia. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No one has a greater admiration 
for the Volunteer movement, and for Volunteers generally, than I 
have. I was one of those who, at the very infancy of the move- 
ment, ventured to say, when some military critics of the clubs 
sneered at it, that I could see no reason why Englishmen of higher 
physique, and of much higher education and intelligence, than the 
men of the line, with proper instruction and encouragement, should 
not become as good troops for home defence as any in the world ; 
and the Volunteers have fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, my pre- 
diction. 

But the question is not as to the high qualities of the Volunteers, 
which nobody who knows them doubts, but it is this: could they, 
and if they could, would they, take up the charge of our garrisons in 
permanent or even in temporary embodiment, in time of war, so as 
to relieve our whole regular army? In the absence of any proof 
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to that effect, I must continue, reluctantly, to believe the contrary. 
I have not the slightest doubt that, in case of invasion, we should get 
not only 170,000, but 300,000 of them under arms in twenty-four 
hours; and that you might rely upon them—all traffic and business 
of all sorts being necessarily suspended by invasion—to hold together 
as long as there remained a foreign soldier on our soil. To meet 
invasion they are, and will, I trust, continue to be for many years, 
our best and largest Home Reserve. But to talk of them as a 
substitute for the Militia is merely self-deception, and another of those 
popular fallacies so prevalent in this country, from our happy igno- 
rance of practical military matters. 

The sooner this pernicious fallacy is carefully examined, dissected, 
and then blown to atoms, the better for the prospects of a refounda- 
tion of our military strength on a sound basis. 

So much, then, I think I am justified in assuming as a conse- 
quence of the argument that has gone before, that an intermediate 
available force of some sort we must always have as a connecting link 
between the line and the Volunteers, a force that will become embodied for 
permanent home service, perhaps extending over three years, imme- 
diately upon the declaration of war; and by thus relieving our line 
troops in the garrisons, arsenals, and ‘great camps of the kingdom, 
release the whole available regular force of Great Britain, and a 
part of that of Ireland, for immediate operations abroad. 

Such an intermediate force, of the necessary strength, we have 
not got in England at present, because the Militia are only half 
their numbers. And should Mr. Holms’s measure be carried 
out, and the Militia abolished, we should have no semblance at 
all of such a force. The Volunteers, as I have carefully shown, 
cannot fill this gap; their functions are widely different. The 
Volunteer Gazette says frankly, and without any circumlocution, 
that they would not attempt it; that they are not intended for that 
sort of work. 

It is evident that something must be done to amend our position, 
and that shortly ; and grave and heavy will be the responsibility of 
the present war minister if the Session of 1876 passes without that 
something being done, to carry on a step further the successful 
labours of his predecessor. The twelve lines of strategical railways 
that Russia has built with English money since 1854, and which 
will be complete in two years hence; her 2,250,000 of armed 
men that her General Service decree of 1870 will make disposable 
in 1878; the tearing up the treaty of Paris; the 200,000 men kept 
constantly massed in the Caucasus, which, now that the Poti-Baku 
Railway and the steam flotilla on the Caspian are complete, are 
within thirty days’ rail, steam, and march from Herat, are none of 
them defensive measures, and moreover they can be aimed offen- 
sively at nobody but us. 
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If I am unduly urgent, in season and out of season, for “ something 
to be done,” in the Session of 1876, it is because we must legislate 
now, if we are to be safe five years hence. No reform that we may 
now initiate, however wisely conceived it be, can’ give us, with our 
limited numbers, any appreciable result as regards infantry reserves, 
before 1881 or 1882. According to a trite, but true phrase, “a good 
deal may happen before then.” There is, therefore, no time to be lost, 
Our military situation is simply this. With our line 4,000 below 
a reduced peace strength now; with the necessity of finding some 
9,000 more recruits in 1877 staring us in the face, and an increasing 
demand impending in each year afterwards; with the Militia about 
60,000 rank and file below its strength, and steadily decreasing too; 
with the recruiting returns of this year showing nearly 2,000 less 
than last year; it is too plainly evident that the present system has 
ceased to supply us adequately with the free flow of men to the army 
and the Militia which we want, even in time of peace, and that it 
must inevitably utterly collapse and break down with the first strain 
of war. 

To talk of successfully prosecuting a war, which we should begin 
with 65,000 men short of our home or defensive force, with such 
means, is simply folly. 

The casualties of war are now calculated at about 40 per cent. of 
the infantry alone, during the first twelve months, and of the other 
arms in a less proportion. Is it not evident that within two months 
of the outbreak of war, we should be at our wits’ end for men? 
Our present supply would not carry us successfully through the first 
three months of a stiff war against the conscripted thousands of 
Russia. 

I have shown already at page 444, that one alternative proposed, 
viz., an endeavour to keep pace with the pecuniary rise of the labour 
market by increased pay alone, is wholly out of the question—even 
in peace time. It is well known now that the present government 
propose to meet this difficulty by an increase of pay only. I have 
no objection to that— if only it could be shown that it would be 
effectual and final. 

But I do not hesitate to declare ard avow my belief that 
increased pay a/one will not solve the question. Experience in the 
past tells us so plainly. We had an increase of 2d. per man per diem to 
the line in 1867, and other advances to the Militia, making a total of 
just £500,000 a year. In 1873 again, we had another increase, 
which, between free ration of about 44d. a day.to the line, with 
corresponding deductions, amounted to about £180,000 a year. 
Neither of these has improved our position in the least. In fact, now, 
in 1876, we are considerably worse off as to supply of numbers and 
as to physique than we were in 1873: most decidedly, in physique, 
20 per cent. worse off than we were in 1867. Why, then, should we 
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expect greater results from the proposed increase of pay in 1876? 
The increased demand for labour is a steadily rising tide. It has 
swamped us on both these former occasions, and will do it again in 
three or four years hence, just when it will be too late to apply any 
other remedy effectually. With this worse result ; that though we 
are in profound peace now, quite possibly four years hence, or 1880, 
may find us on the verge of a general European war. 

What is to be done then? Must we come, as so many insist, to 
compulsory service for the Militia in its old objectionable form, as 
applied during the war with France, at the beginning of the century ? 
Is there no intermediate course open ? I believe that there is: one 
widely different from, and yet more effectual than, a pure compulsory 
service; a mode as opposed to conscription, or to ballot for the 
Militia, as now popularly understood, as the voluntary labour of 
hired men is the opposite of slavery. And so believing, and with the 
earnest desire to solve this question satisfactorily, I venture to 
submit, in all diffidence, for the careful and deliberate judgment of 
the people of England, that which I believe to be the groundwork of 
a sound system of national defence. 

I believe this remedy to be in a joint application of two distinct 
means to the same end. Not doubled estimates, but a small and 
carefully graduated increase of pay, as deferred pay, to the line, and 
consequently to the line reserve also. Not conscription, or any- 
thing like it; not even ballot for the Militia, in the sense in which 
it was understood between 1805 and 1815, or even in the form in 
which many would desire to reapply it now; but a general 
national training to arms, almost entirely optional and voluntary, the 
principal inducement being the large money prizes to be gained.by 
the wage-earning class by previous training, and temporary engage- 
ment in time of war; but with just so much of a wholly altered and 
restricted ballot applied to the formation of a Local Militia, as would, 
while forming only a subordinate feature in the scheme, serve to 
regulate and methodize it throughout. A general national training 
to arms, commencing with boys at school at twelve years of age, and 
extended, once a week on Saturdays only, till the age of twenty-one. 
But regulated so as to produce, by means of a modified ballot, for 
a strictly local militia, 36,000 men a year, selected by lot from the 
whole number trained, on whom would devolve the embodiment 
for local garrison service, only in time of war, and then only for three 
months in each year for each individual ; thus to take the place of the 
present Militia. The basis would be the ballot, compulsion it is true ; 
but compulsion only adopted to that limited extent which the nation 
shall deliberately and unanimously consent to accept, after the 
fullest examination of the question in all its bearings through 
its representatives in Parliament. I do devoutly believe that if 
we can divest our minds of long-standing prejudices, and 
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look at things as they are, and not as they seem to be, the way 
out of this difficulty is not hard to devise. If we have the moral 
courage not to turn away and stop our ears at the first sound of 
the horrible name “ballot,” but to face this spectre boldly, 
and handle it; familiarise ourselves with it, and learn its details 
thoroughly, so as to know what to adopt under restriction, and what 
to reject uncompromisingly ; what to bear cheerfully as equitable, 
and what to resist constitutionally to the last inch; our task will 
lighten as we proceed. The proposition of a modified ballot for 
Militia is not to be dismissed in a sentence, either for admission or 
rejection. It is a complex one, and contains quite such opposite 
elements, of intolerable evil if abused, and yet of vast available good 
if judiciously used, as those indicated above. I believe, under calm 
examination, a system of sound yet easy general national training 
can be devised, which, as coupled with a strictly modified ballot for 
a strictly local Militia, can be made not only tolerable, but perfectly 
acceptable to our proud, captious, liberty-loving people. It is time 
that the generous lesson the Volunteers have given us should bear 
fruit in a more extended voluntary assumption of a duty that 
belongs to us all alike, but has hitherto been borne by only a section 
of the nation. 

The very first condition towards the military burden of the 
nation being assumed, voluntarily, by all, would be, that it should be 
so equitably adjusted as to bear equally upon all, “ without par- 
tiality, favour, or affection.” The details of this might and probably 
would even include a graduated payment from the richer to the 
poorer classes as compensation for the loss of their time, which is to 
the labouring class the bread of their families; this compensation 
to be arranged according to income. 

We require, then, to substitute for the present Militia one 
purely local in its liability, subject to embodiment only in war 
time, and then only for three months in each year for each individual ; 
with this further restrictive probability, that as the improved means 
of communication allow men to assemble so rapidly at local centres 
now, the class of the current year, that is, the class under drill at the 
time of the breaking out of war, would probably suffice for all 
purposes of defence of the garrisons while being thus trained for six 
months, and the others, after being once drilled, would probably only 
be called out in turn for six weeks in the year, even during the hottest 
war, The cost to the country of four reliefs in the year would un- 
doubtedly be considerable ; but the indirect gain to the revenue from 
only 30,000 instead of 120,000 pair of hands being withdrawn from 
productive industry at one time, would more than compensate for it. 

This plan can be worked so as to be burdensome to none, and to 
entail scarcely greater individual loss of liberty than the Volunteers 
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have voluntarily and spiritedly taken upon themselves, for the 
nation’s good, for the last sixteen years. I freely admit that, in 
this respect, they are my model, that they have taught me the lesson 
There strive to utilise. Iam, I hope, above all things, a staunch 
Liberal. The principle of our constitution that I hold the dearest 
is, that of the perfect equality of every man as before the law. 

In advocating, then, a modified form of Militia ballot in order to 
save us from national humiliation, it need scarcely be said that 
the present Ballot Law (suspended annually since 1829 and per- 
manently since 1860) would not be tolerated now for one moment. 
No government could venture to revive it in any emergency, how- 
ever great, and I said so repeatedly last year; for it contains the 
gross injustice of two forms of exemption of the most inequitable, 
I had almost said iniquitous, nature; one exempting a man who 
pays a £10 fine, the other for every man who becomes an effective 
Volunteer at his own expense. Neither of these exemptions could 
be dreamt of for a moment now. They would be simply privi- 
leged class evasions of a general and public duty, which could only 
exist in the dark times of popular non-representation, or misrepre- 
sentation, before the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Their result, if ever revived, would be to form anet, through the 
meshes of which every man of an income over, say, £3 a week might 
escape; while every poorer man would be bound to serve com- 
pulsorily. It is superfluous to say, those who fought so wisely and 
so well last year for the amendinent of the Labour Laws would not 
tolerate this for a moment. 

To divest ourselves of erroneous popular notions, let us see, first of 
all, what is Conscription ? 

It is the practice, prevalent in foreign countries, of taking men 
forcibly from their homes to serve ; first as soldiers; secondly, in the 
regular army ; thirdly, in war abroad. How does this resemble a 
Militia ballot? A modified ballot for a purely local Militia would 
be the reverse of all this, on all three main points. It would in 
fact not only be the opposite of conscription in every particular, but 
it would make conscription for ever impossible in England, by 
showing that it was totally unnecessary. The balloted local militia- 
man would serve, first, near his own home; secondly, not in the 
regular army, but in a local Militia consisting of his acquaintances 
and neighbours, and under no circumstances whatever, abroad ; 
and thirdly, could never be engaged in war, except in the case of 
invasion, for the defence of his own home; which is what the 
Volunteers have already spontaneously undertaken. 

What would a balloted local militiaman’s liability amount to ? 
That, if war occurred in the same year in which he was balloted, he 
might be kept in a camp or garrison for six months; his wife and 
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family, if he had any, being meanwhile supported by the State, and 
he receiving free food, lodging, clothing, and 2s. a day pay. 

If war occurred in any of the three following years to that in 
which he was balloted, his time of embodiment would only be six 
weeks. 

And by his twenty-fifth birthday he would be entirely free from 
liability of any sort to the State. Never, under any circumstances, 
could he be sent out of the United Kingdom ; never could he be 
engaged with an enemy unless that enemy had already landed on 
our shores. The legal liability of the Volunteers after embodiment 
by order in Council, is already, I repeat, precisely this. Further, as 
the period of liability to be called out would only extend to four 
years, from twenty-one to twenty-five years of age, the chances 
would be ten to one against a man’s ever being called out at all 
during his time of liability. It might happen once in a generation. 

The number of young men reaching twenty-one years of age 
annually in England and Scotland is about 225,000. This plan does 
not of course apply to Ireland. That country, in consideration of 
her exceptional circumstances, and her only recently revived pros- 
perity, ought to be exempted from any species of compulsory service 
for many years to come, and should be left free to supply, as hereto- 
fore, the line and her own Militia with such men as choose to 
embrace a military life voluntarily. It would be manifestly neither 
politic nor just to do otherwise, considering what might be the 
position of a balloted Irish militiaman in relation to questions which 
affect closely both his religion and his polities. 

By drawing 36,000 men annually to the Militia, or about one man 
in every six, which, deducting casualties, would give eventually an 
effective force of about 30,000 from each year’s class, the total in 
four years, the limit of time proposed, would be about 120,000. 
Enough to admit of a fresh relief of 30,000 every three months to 
the garrisons in time of war, as proposed by the mobilisation scheme 
for the Volunteers, and yet not too much for the defence of the 
kingdom, if the whole 120,000, in addition to 21,490 Irish Volun- 
tary Militia, and to 170,000 Volunteers, were called out together to 
meet invasion: the regular army, all but 20,000 in the garrisons, 
being at the same time engaged in a foreign war. 

The Local Militia should be chosen by ballot from all classes, 
without substitution or money exemption. Religious scruples against 
military service, such as those of the Quakers, and the family 
exemptions for domestic reasons, common to all countries, should be 
the only ones admitted. 

I have said that the ballot would be the means of selection. But 
once that was conceded as a principle, the great aim of the State 
would of course be to lighten the burden by every possible means. 
To this end the great engine would be a gratuitous preliminary 
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Anticipatory Training for all who chose to accept it, from the age 
of twelve to that of twenty-one; with this great object, by antici- 
pating the chances of the ballot, to make the training subsequent 
to being drawn as short as possible. 

This would lighten the obligation, especially to the wage-earning 
class, so as to reduce it, in practice, to next to nothing, while at 
the same time the possible power of keeping a man out for six 
months when balloted, though it would probably never require to 
be used, could be judiciously managed so as to get the highest 
degree of military efficiency, by making it worth every man’s while 
to work to the best of his ability, both at the preparatory drill school 
and at the four weeks subsequently at the brigade depdot. 

This great lever of ballot, then, properly used, would effect two 
great results :— 

First, It would train about one-half to one-third of the effective 
youth of the nation to a partial, yet a very considerable, knowledge 
of arms. 

Second, It would fully repay the country for any outlay, for these 
thousands of partly trained men, probably about 120,000 a year, 
would represent ‘so much more immediately available reinforcement 
for the Volunteers in case of invasion. 

Having fixed the maximum time of drill for a militiaman at six 
months as Mr. Hardy’s Militia Laws Consolidation Act did last 
year, the State should freely give every man in the country, rich and 
poor alike, the means, gratuitously, of anticipating his possible chance 
of being caught by the ballot at twenty-one years of age. By thus 
enabling him by previous drill, first at school from twelve to sixteen, 
and then in a Government military drill school from sixteen to 
twenty-one, to qualify himself beforehand, at his leisure hours, and 
therefore without pecuniary loss, once in ten days say, extended over 
those five last years, so that he could pass as a drilled soldier within 
three, four, five, or six weeks after being caught by the ballot, it would 
confer a great boon upon the classes whose time is their money, and 
the burden of the ballot would become thus almost nominal. 

Time gained is the first object, and the second object, and the 
third object, in modern war. And the value of the time thus 
gained in previous instruction and preparation, and having about 
one-third of the effective youth of the country so far taught as to be 
able to take up arms, in defensive positions, at a week’s notice, 
would be incalculable in a money point of view. It is the system 
that enables Switzerland to hold her own, and preserves her frontiers 
from violation. Thus could this great change be accomplished 
with no loss, or next to none, to the working classes, to whom of 
course it would be a greater object than to richer men to anticipate 
the future training. The Government Drill Schools, superintended 
by carefully chosen, efficient regular officers, should be open every 
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night in the week, except Sundays. Working men would probably 
drill on Saturday afternoons only. Professional men, tradesmen, 
and men of leisure, would suit themselves, on any evening, or night, 
they pleased. A close register would be carefully kept at each 
school of every individual’s attendance—dates, hours, and progress. 
It would become a detail for future consideration whether the poorer 
working men—earning, say, less than five-and-twenty shillings a 
week—should not be paid 2d. an hour for good drill, especially if 
they had any distance to come in the country. Payment always to 
be conditional on the completion of so many—a fixed, qualifying 
number of drills. 

The process of gradual national instruction would be thus. In 
every school throughout the country, a Government drill instructor, 
an old soldier, qualified by a certificate, and paid 2s. a week extra to 
his pension, would attend, one afternoon in a week, for two hours, 
to drill the boys, over twelve and under sixteen, in a few simple, 
marching movements (strictly according to the Field Exercise) in 
gymnastics and drill, without arms. 

This step alone would effect one great and good thing. It would 
improve the health, physique, and bearing of hundreds of thousands 
of boys, and teach them habits of order, regularity, obedience, and 
combined action. No one who has read the touching accounts of 
the burning of the Goliath, of the heroism, devotion, and generosity 
shown there by the boys, can doubt the moral as well as physical 
good such a training to combined effort would do the nation. 

As to the more advanced Government Drill Schools. These should 
be scattered over the country as widely as possible, but with careful 
regard to the necessary localities. They could best be formed by 
Government taking over, at a liberal valuation, or acquiring tempo- 
rarily at an agreed rent, the present Volunteer drill sheds and halls, 
all over the country ; which, however, could still be used for their 
present purposes, though enlarged if necessary. 

My object is not to sweep away the Volunteer system, but to 
utilise it as much as possible, by grafting it on, and partially incor- 
porating it with, the new proposed local Militia system. They would 
thus be two great means, each totally distinct in composition, in 
quality, and in degree of the military obligation they each incurred, 
but both working harmoniously together to the same end—the 
national defence. The present Volunteer corps would lend local 
assistance to the anticipatory drill of the local Militia by leasing 
them their sheds; the local Militia training staff would infuse a far 
greater element of order, regularity, and discipline into the Volun- 
teers, who used the same drill places, but in entirely distinct classes, 
by the indirect example of their more stringent military organiza- 
tion, habits, and responsibility. This is my answer to Lord Bury’s 
most reasonable challenge that the Volunteer system should not be 
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annihilated, but utilised. I perfectly agree with him; and it will 
be a matter of pleasure to me if experienced and zealous Volunteer 
Commanding Officers will consider the subject and throw out valuable 
suggestions for the development and perfection of the proposed system. 
Moreover, any man whom the ballot had once passed over would be 
free to join the Volunteers. No doubt thousands would do so. 
The two systems thus would mutually help each other. 

But to use the ballot as Lord Elcho wishes, as I hope he will 
pardon me for saying he evidently does,’ as merely a means towards 
forming a gigantic Volunteer army, double the present numbers, but 
under no more stringent conditions of service than at present, would 
be disastrous. It would be to repeat most inexcusably the great 
mistake of our early experiment in 1803, which of course failed from 
its own inherent and incurable vices. The full account of that 
failure will be found in Mr. Clode’s excellent book, “The Military 
Forces of the Crown,” at page 314, vol. I. Mr. Windham, taunting 
Mr. Addington with this failure, in the debate of the 9th December, 
1803 (See Hansard, Old Series, vol. I., page 179), said, “The right 
honourable gentleman has not only not provided an army, he has 
made it impossible that an army should ever be provided. For” 
(by this misapplication of the ballot) “he has locked up 420,000 
men, out of an available strength of 500,000, in an army of 
Volunteers,’ where they were of no use either for permanent embodi- 
ment, or to re-inforce the line. It is to be hoped that all future 
modifications of the ballot will at all events avoid this fatal mistake. 

Now, as to the indirect action of this limited ballot upon the line,— 
not the least important of its probable effects. If once ballot is 
recognised by the nation in its limited application to the provision of 
a local Militia from all classes of society, and not from a small 
section of one class only, the indirect stimulus given to recruiting for 
the line will be enormous. In this way. The gentleman, or pro- 
fessional man, or tradesman, balloted for the Militia, will, I grant, 
rarely, if ever, be induced to volunteer for the line, except under the 
impetus of a great popular war. With the working man or artizan, 
earning a pound a week or less, if thus balloted, the case would be 
entirely different. He will deliberately weigh his pecuniary chances 
in the two lines of military service then open to him—the one 
compulsory and non-paying, the other voluntary and highly re- 
munerative. And many a fine young fellow, who would never look 
at the army as now constituted and paid, will then reason with 
himself thus: “I am balloted for the Militia. I shall be called out 
for five or six weeks’ drill this year certain. And any time during 
the next four years, if war break out I may be put into a garrison 

(1) See his speech to the Volunteers, at the Shaftesbury Park Estate, on 5th June, 


1875, and his letter to the Daily News of the 21st January, 1876. 
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or camp for three months each year; getting only 8d. a day clear, 
and perhaps permanently losing my engagement at my employer’s. 
T shall thus be out of work perhaps four or five months; and if I 
complete this militia liability, I shall have nothing to show for it at 
the end. Why not volunteer for the line at once for three years. 
home’ service? I shall come back with £18 to £20 in my pocket. 
I never can hope to save the half of that at my trade. Besides my 
lump of hard cash, I shall have earned 6d. a day reserve pay to keep 
me for the next nine years at my business. Here goes for the 
line, for three years’ Home Service.” 

The regular army will thus get many a promising recruit, whose 
vacancy in the local Militia will be at once filled up by ballot. If 
this source only gives us 6,000 men a year out of the 36,000 the 
ballot would annually catch, it will have done a great deal; quite 
enough, together with the stimulated voluntary enlistment at in- 
creased pay (see further, p. 459), to keep the line quite full, and to 
fill it with the right stamp of men. 

But the most momentous bearing of a general national training, 
used conjointly with a system of anticipatory drill, to forestall the 
chance of the ballot, has yet to be considered. I have estimated 
the probable numbers that would take advantage of the anticipatory 
instruction at about 120,000 a year; or half of the youth attaining 
twenty-one years of age annually. This would give, in five years’ 
time, a body of about 500,000 men (deducting for deaths, &c.), 
who were, more or less, trained to arms. 

‘They would have each undergone, probably, first, 40 drills a year 
of 2 hours each at school, for 4 years, equal to 160 drills; and 
about 40 drills a year of 2 hours each on Saturday, for 5 years, 
at the Government drill schools, equal to 200 drills, or a total of 720 
hours’ drill each ; equal, excluding fractions, at 3 drills a day, to 
about 240 days, or 8 months of continuous drill; or, deducting for 
the effects of intermission, say only equal to 4 months of continuous 
drill. This is, however, a vast amount of instruction when com- 
bined with the gradually acquired habit of discipline. Of these 
500,000, perhaps a quarter, or 125,000 out of the whole, would be of 
the class and pecuniary circumstances to be liable to be tempted by 
a large war bounty, say 25 or 30, or even 40 guineas, to volunteer 
for the line in time of war for the duration of the campaign only. 
This is the most effective mode of getting men in large quantities at 
short notice and for short periods. 

(1) An article in The Times of the 28th December last showed that under the now 
system of linked battalions the period of any one regiment’s home service can now be 
foreseen and known to a certainty, except in case of war. The recruit could thus ensure 
three years’ home service, by choosing a regiment which had five or six years’ home 


service yet to run. Men now enlisted are allowed the widest choice; and an officer, 


not under the rank of colonel, is present, at their final engagement, to advise them on 
that choice. 
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If any one doubts that such a general national training to arms, 
with the ballot as a regulator and incentive only, would be con- 
ceived in the direct and immediate interests of the working, or wage- 
earning, class, let him consider the subject for a moment in its 
operation on volunteering on the breaking out of a great European war. 

As I have shown, our present system, and I fear any possible 
modification of it also, would leave us at the end of two months’ 
hostilities at our wits’ end for men. But that is just the crisis in which 
the vast benefit of the “anticipatory training,” to both the individual 
and the State, would come into play. The working man who had 
escaped the ballot altogether, but who had, between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one, obtained from the State a gratuitous military train- 
ing of 720 occasional drills, the equivalent, as I have said, 
of four months’ consecutive drill, would at once command the 
situation. His military marketable value, as a partially-drilled 
soldier, would be at least £25; and he could secure this amount 
of bounty at once, by walking into the nearest barrack, and en- 
gaging for the line, for the duration of the campaign only. This 
rests on actual facts. In the second year of the Crimean war, the 
bounty for a cavalry recruit reached £10, for an infantry recruit 
£8; and the levy money in each case was respectively £11 13s. 6d. 
and £9 18s. 6d. more; making a total of £21 18s. 6d. for a man 
enlisting for cavalry, and for infantry £17 18s. 6d. This was 
for a totally untrained and often immature lad of 5 feet 2’ inches. 
The value of a robust working man, twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of age, with muscles in hard, working training, already a 
drilled soldier, more highly disciplined than any present Volunteer, 
from the fact that his occasional training—and therefore gradual 
military indoctrination—had extended over nine years, would mani- 
festly be much more. At the outset of war he might command £25, 
rapidly rising, as the war continued, to probably £40, or more. 
The bounty to volunteers during the American war of 1861-65 
went up to £50, and then to £60, a man; and doubtless with us it 
would be higher if the war lasted: for in the Peninsular times it 
amounted, in some cases, to 60 guineas for a Militia substitute, and 
the average price for a line recruit, from 1808 to 1814, was £40. 

Thus the national anticipatory training would put the working 
classes of this country not only in the position of being on an 
equality, or at no pecuniary disadvantage, with richer men, if 
caught by the operation of the ballot for the Militia, but in war time 
would give them a highly remunerative war value, acquired without 
cost to themselves, and without having been withdrawn one hour 
from their ordinary industrial occupations. 

I therefore confidently affirm that this modification of any future 
Ballot Act is that for which any Liberal reformer, and every Labour 
representative, should strenuously and uncompromisingly strive. 

HH 2 
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At all events, if this be not adopted, let us, who have those interests 
at heart, insist on hearing nothing more henceforth about the appli- 
cation of the ballot to the Militia, in any other way, such, for 
instance, as Lord Elcho’s proposition, which would be distinctly 
opposed to Labour-class interests. And it is self-evident that this 
national system would be best for the State also. For, first, it is the 
only means which we can ever hope for of rapidly expanding our 
peace establishment army of 100,000 men to a war force of 200,000. 
No Reserve system whatever, be it Lord Cardwell’s, or any amplifi- 
cation of that, will ever bring our war force, for operations abroad, 
to more than from 120,000 to 140,000 infantry ; and it will take at 
least eight years more to do that, whereas a general training would 
give us the means of deploying 200,000 in five years from this time. 
Then, as was the case with the Americans in 1865, immense economy 
would ensue from the immediate disbanding of the temporarily 
engaged men on the termination of the campaign, with a gratuity 
of three months’ pay per man. Of the 600,000 men who marched 
past the President at Washington in April and May, 1865, after the 
defeat of the South, before six weeks 500,000 had returned quietly 
into civil life and to industrial pursuits. And we might similarly 
reduce a field army of 200,000 by at least 60,000, in a month. Of 
course, a liberal scale of widows’ pensions, and of gratuities for 
wounds, would have to be adjusted to the conditions of service of 
these temporarily engaged men. But such a general training would 
establish at once a flexible mode of ready expansion suited both to 
our military, industrial, and economical needs. This would be a 
measure neither Prussian nor French, but essentially English, 

Probably it would be very rare—with the immense incentive to 
diligence that the power of detention would give, and at three drills 
a day, under competent and practised instructors at the brigade 
depots,— i’ would be very rare, I say, for a man to be kept more 
than four or five weeks—including musketry—before being dismissed 
home as a “ passed” and trained Local Militiaman. 

Once the principle is accepted, a hundred ways would be found 
by our practical, quick-witted people, for lessening the time of drill, 
and yet keeping the instruction effective, for all practical purposes. 

This, as will be seen, is no intolerable burden ; it would, indeed, 
be scarcely felt even by the poorest, to the moderately well-off and 
the rich, it would be mere healthy pastime. Yet by means of 
judicious use of the great lever of the power of detention, it 
would undoubtedly give us, what we have not now, and never shall 
have under any existing system, a local Militia, composed of the flower 
of the youth of the country, at their best and freest age, highly dis- 
ciplined ;. drilled to that extent, that with six weeks’ more continuous 
embodiment (and we shall always have at least that amount of warn- 
ing before an invasion) they would be equal to any local troops in the 
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world ; and with this advantage, which no other plan can give us, 
that their numbers, though only 120,000, would be always full to 
the complete establishment. The power of counting upon absolutely 
certain numbers, at a certain place and time, without fail, is worth all 
else besides, in a military calculation. 

And one immediate effect would be, that when men of wealth, 
intelligence, and education were in the local Militia ranks, the officers 
of Militia would require to be both more thoroughly educated profes- 
sionally, and of the highest social standing. Every man, in every 
grade of military life, would be raised one step higher. Men of the 
highest birth and position would be proud to compete, and to care- 
fully qualify themselves professionally, for the active command of 
their county local Militia regiments. 

The scheme may seem an ambitious one, but for a great and rich 
country like this a wide and comprehensive military policy, adapted 
to every circumstance and every class of its people, is the most 
economical in the end. The money-saving, by adopting a general 
training, together with a modified ballot for the Militia, would be 
about £160,000 a year upon the two items of bounty now given to 
Militia recruits on enlistment and on the item of bounties annually 
to men re-engaging in the Militia Reserve. 

But the ultimate saving in reduced estimates would be con- 
siderable. And as the bounty to Militia recruits would cease at once 
after 1st January, 1878, there would be, immediately the system 
came into force, about £160,000 available annually, which could 
be employed in increased pay to the line. 

The scheme of this paper has throughout contemplated a close 
adherence to the great national principle that for the regular army— 
that is, for colonial service and war service abroad—men must be 
got solely by making it worth their while pecuniarily ; which means 
increased advantages in the shape of a slightly increased pay, but 
far better applied and distributed. 

The means to this end for the line are contained in the principle 
of Deferred Pay, in lieu of pensions. Thus, and thus only, can line 
service be made the thing I have often desired to see it—a paying 
career for the working class. 

A rise of 2d. a day to the private soldier, and in proportion to the 
non-commissioned ranks, would, I am persuaded, if applied in the 
shape of deferred pay, and simultaneously with the application of ballot 
to a local Militia, and with an increased pay of 6d. and 8d. to 
the Army Reserve’ men (according as they went into the Reserve 
after three or six years’ service), get us out of all our difficulties. 
The total cost of this increased pay to line and Reserve would be 
under £500,000 a year. 

The system of deferred pay would answer the same purpose as 
regards the soldier, that the friendly and benefit societies do for the 
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labourer and artisan. It would be a perfectly fair bargain for 
the State to drive with the man, to make him thus thrifty in spite 
of himself, and compel him to provide for the future; even though 
it be at first against his will. Of course this deferred pay should 
belong inalienably to the soldier. It should be subject to no deduc- 
tions whatever, and not liable to forfeiture for any crime he might 
commit, except the one offence of desertion. 

Fourpence a day, thus banked for three years, with interest, would 
send the man to the Reserve with £20 to his credit, or if he served 
six years, he would leave with some £40 to £43: a sum whicha 
labourer or farm servant may wait half a lifetime before he can 
accumulate. On passing into the Reserve, two-thirds of theaccumulated 
sum should be paid to him at once to set him up in civil life, and the 
other third retained, still at interest, as a guarantee against his 
absconding or emigrating. The pay of the Army Reserve, also, 
should be raised slightly. Fourpence a day, the present Reserve 
retaining fee, is totally insufficient. It is barely enough to keep a 
man from starvation; and most soldiers who have taken it would 
be only too glad to be back with their regiments if they could 
return. 

Short service and deferred pay, and increased Reserve pay, I say 
again, on this improved scale, would make the army a profitable 
career for the working-class. 

To recapitulate the heads of reform: Establish general national 
training, distributed as follows :— 

1. Drill in schools from twelve to sixteen years of age, under 
old, certificated, soldier-instructors. 

2. Higher Government drill schools for adults, for the “ anticipa- 
tory drill,” previous to ballot. 

3. A modified ballot, to select a local Militia. 

4. Drill, at brigade depéts, after ballot, the legal maximum to be 
six months, reducible by individual diligence to three or four weeks 
or less, according to the proficiency of the man. 

5. Higher drill (officers’) schools, having their head-quarters in 
each London Guards’ Barrack, at Aldershot, Chatham for Engineers, 
Colchester, Plymouth, Woolwich, lastly the Curragh and Edinburgh, 
for Militia and Volunteer officers. 

6. Increased pay for the line of 2d. a day, as Deferred Pay. 

7. Increase of the Reserve pay, to 6d. after three, and 8d. after 
six years’ line service ; in each case with 2d. a day banked, at 4 per 
cent., to the end of the term of service. 

And finally. 8. A short course at the Military Colleges of Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich, for future officers for the local Militia. 

The gradual means for bringing a local Militia into existence 


would be,— 
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1. Pass an Amended Ballot Law in 1877, to come into force on 
ist January, 1878. 

2. After July, 1877, enlist no more men voluntarily for the 
Militia, except those who would engage, at the time of enlist- 
ment, to serve in the Militia Reserve also; of course with the 
present additional annual bounty; thus gradually converting the 
whole existing Militia, by purely optional and voluntary means, into a 
reinforcement for the line for war abroad. 

3. Open drill schools at every Volunteer head-quarters in town 
and country, including the company head-quarters of scattered 
administrative battalions, and invite those who would be liable to be 
drawn after the lst January, 1878, viz., all the thousands of youths 
now of eighteen and nineteen years of age, to commence drilling at 
once, in order to anticipate the ballot. 

4. By January, 1879, the present militia, from recruiting being 
discontinued, would have fallen off by about 30,000 men. The first 
draft of balloted men, to be called out for four, five, or six weeks’ 
drill, according to proficiency, in March, 1878, would be 36,000 men. 
Between August, 1876, and March, 1878, they could work out seventy- 
two drills each. By March, 1881, the whole Militia would be 
composed of balloted men, and the- whole of the present Militia 
would have either passed into the Militia Reserve, volunteered to the 
line under the increased pay and deferred pay inducements, or would 
have ceased their military engagement altogether, The men 
balloted in 1878 and 1879 would have to come out for a month each 
in the following year; as between 1876 and 1878 they could only, 
working their best, put in seventy or eighty drills each. After the 
third year of the system this could be eased off. By the beginning 
of 1882 we could look around us with confidence ; having a full Line, 
a full local Militia, and a Volunteer force rather above its present 
strength. Our available force, in 1882, would stand as follows :— 


Men. 


Local Militia in England and Scotland selected — lot from all 

classes of society . : : : . 120,000 
Irish Voluntary Militia, as at - esent ‘ ; , ° . 22,000 
The Volunteer Force, say . . 180,000 
Yeomanry Cavalry and Enrolled ae as at mera . 37,000 


The above available only for Home Defence . ‘ . 359,000 
Available for service abroad we should have! :— 


Army Reserve, as now gradually forming (see page 433) . +£2,000 
Reinforcements to the Army Reserve, by drafting in men of 

3 years’ service, say 3,000 a year only, for the next 6 years, 

as soon as a flow of recruits was secured . ; j - 18,000 


Army Reserve, total ‘ ° : : ° ‘ ; - 60,000 


(1) The present Militia Reserve would have ceased to exist by the expiry of their 
engagements. 
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REGULAR ARMY AT HOME. 











Men. 
Cavalry :—3 Household Regiments, 1,028; 19 Line Regi- 
ments, 9,458. : < : a ‘ 4 10,486 
Royal Artillery, as at present . ‘ : ‘ 16,742 
Engineers, as at present (these are combatants only)’ ‘ ‘ 2,701 
Army Service, and Army Hospital Corps. ‘ ‘ . 3,400 
Infantry :—Guards, 7 Battalions at 750 . . 5,250 
The 30 Battalions first for service at 820 rank and file ‘eh. 24,600 
The 20 Battalions next for service at 520 each . 10,400 
The 20 Battalions last returned from ne service, at tony 
400 each ; ; 8,000 
77 Battalions ; . - 48,250 
The 71 Depots at home about (as at st . ‘ . 938,079 
The Brigade Depots, as now ° ° : . 4,306 
Total Regular Infantry serving with the Colours . , ‘ - 55,685 
Total Regular Army at home, rank and file ‘ ‘ r . 88,964 
Regular Army in the Colonies, as now ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 23,000 
This would afford for service in the field abroad, at six weeks’ notice, 
about :— 
Field Army in first line :—74,000 excellent Infantry ' 
a 81,000 
7,000 a Cavalry 


(sabres and bayonets only) and probably 420 field-guns. 


And there would remain about 30,000 good Infantry at home to 
fill up casualties abroad, as they should arise. The Artillery and 
Cavalry Reserves would probably number about 8,000 and 3,000 
respectively. ; 


Grand total available for Home Defence in case of invasion. 530,958 
And 720 guns. 


The other alternative of a largely-increased expenditure only, by 
raising the soldier’s pay up to 16s. a week, I have not so fully 
examined, because the whole country is now familiar with the argu- 
ments on that head, so forcibly adduced by Mr. Holms, in—first, 
his book, “ The British Army in 1875 ;” second, a subsequent paper 
read at the Social Science Cofigress at Brighton in October last; and 
third, his well-known speeches at Sheffield, Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and the subsequent correspondence in the Times. 

Mr. Holms has produced a most charming and very clever essay 


(1) And this is entirely irrespective of the temporarily engaged men to be got by war 
bounties from the men taught by a general national training. These would certainly 
amount to 40,000 or 50,000 more, and would be ready to go into the field in eight to 
ten weeks from the commencement of hostilities, if the volunteering for war bounty 
was opened at the declaration of war. The infantry in first line would thus be 
74,000 ; those ready to follow, at /eas¢t 90,000 more. 
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on military service, but as a matter of demonstration he has, I trust 
he will pardon my saying, failed to prove his case. The replies of 
Mr. Hardy showed this conclusively last session; and he had the 
advantage of having the figures of Mr. Holms’s scheme worked out 
for him, and thoroughly sifted by the most able official experts, both 
military and civil, before he spoke. I regret to say that a close 
examination of the figures, which I felt myself bound to make 
independently, has led me to the same result and conclusions, 

The “ doubled payment ” plan is chimerical. It would cause im- 
mensely swollen expenditure in time of peace, and would utterly 
break down at the first strain of war. It starts with some 60,000 
less men. 

The plan of a general Voluntary Training, and a modified Militia 
ballot, on the other hand, I have endeavoured to show, can be worked 
so as to be scarcely any burden at all to individuals. Constant 
means would be found to lighten its individual weight when once it 
was adopted, and instead of being anything like the bugbear conscrip- 
tion, it would make conscription (which is compulsory service for the 
Regular Army) for ever impossible. 

A general national training for England would be the surest 
guarantee for the continued peace-of the world. It would be 
decidedly in the direct interest of the working classes, both to those 
who would thus insist that the old unjust law should never be revived, 
to their special detriment, and those who by the indirect action of 
an amended law, would find a new and profitable career opened to 
them, both in better-paid short’ service in the Line and Reserve, or in 
highly-paid temporary service in war. A more thoroughly Radical 
measure than such a General Voluntary Training, together with a 
modified Militia Ballot, it is impossible to conceive. 

I altogether disclaim any desire to dogmatise on this subject. I 
am not wedded to the proposed scheme, but merely submit it as one 
possible solution added to the many now before the public. The 
details can be modified indefinitely. I have attempted to sketch the 
main principles on which I believe a great, flexible, popular, national 
training to arms might be based. It contains undoubtedly a com- 
pulsory principle ; but the compulsion is as but an ounce to a ton of 
voluntaryism. It is used more as a stimulus and a regulator to the 
national training than as a legal burden. 

The figures here given are entirely based upon parliamentary and 
official documents. I have endeavoured to represent the present 
condition of our ‘army accurately ; concealing nothing, palliating 
nothing, neither exaggerating our weakness nor overstating our 
strength. My object is to invite discussion. If the result be to elicit 
the declaration that neither in this extremely modified form, nor in any 
shape whatsoever, will the country tolerate any degree of compulsion, how- 
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ever minimised, I for one shall-not be disappointed. On the contrary, 
my object—to bring this question to a crisis—will be attained. We 
shall then have a clear and definite basis of expressed public opinion 
to go upon ; and it is essential to have this soon. Henceforth we who 
desire economy must then be dumb ; the only alternative left will be 
a largely-increased expenditure, and our task will be narrowed to 
selecting carefully from the several rival schemes for increased 
estimates that one which may appear soundest and best. 

But I cannot conceal my apprehension that increased money 
alone will never accomplish our object. The desideratum is to make 
the army a national career. This can never happen till, in one shape 
or another, the richer classes—who are now standing aloof; who let 
the defence of the country be done for them vicariously, and who thus 
cast discredit on the profession of arms—voluntarily assume their share 
of the burden which is morally owing from them to this country of 
free institutions. Money alone I firmly believe, won’t do what we 
want. A re-adjustment of the burden of Military Home Service, 
taking all classes alike, equally just to all, and yet affording a lucra- 
tive career of short seryice in the army to the poorer sections of the 
labouring classes, would, I believe, solve the difficulty. If we are 
grown so selfish, so apathetic, and so fond of ease, that we won't 
tolerate even this very slight restriction of individual convenience— 
I won’t call it of individual liberty—for the national good, and in 
preservation of the peace of the world, then we must not grumble at 
opening our purse-strings very wide. We must be content to go on 
increasingly paying for our soldiers, whatever augmented price labour 
may periodically continue to rise to, and’ be also content to get an 
ever increasingly lower stamp of men. And having paid, and paid 
profusely for years, it is my firm belief that we shall still fail in 
maintaining an efficient army by that means alone ; and that we shall 
be compelled at last, on the outbreak of war, to come to the Ballot 
for Militia ; perhaps after deep national humiliation and the fruitless 
sacrifice of thousands of brave men to a false system. 


H. M, Havetock. 
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Tue decisive repulse of Don Carlos among the stony hills of northern Spain ; 
the remonstrance by the great powers with the Sultan at Constantinople ; 
the trial of the alleged leaders of the Whisky Ring at Saint Louis ; the open- 
ing of another session of the British parliament ; the election of a French 
chamber of deputies ;—these are the topics of a month. They all stand for 
phases in the evolution of the world’s destiny, some of them very slight in 
significance, but one of them at least of something like capital importance. 
Perhaps even what looks so trivial an affair as the attempt to convict and 
punish the official defrauders of the revenue in the United States may be at 
bottom more important for civilisation than affairs of more august association. 
To purge the great democratic experiment of those elements of administra- 
tive corruption that make so fatal a mark upon it, must be an object of prime 
interest for all who have any faith in the future of the free government of 
nations by themselves. Less important than the purification of public life 
in America, is the victory in Spain of one kind of absolutism over another 
and a blacker kind of absolutism. A defeat of Carlists, even if decisive, 
hardly ends anything for Spain, when the defeat is effected in the interests 
of such a monarchy as King Alfonso’s. The world knows what to expect 
from the monarchs of a Restoration. If we knew no more, the King’s 
assurance in his speech on opening the Cortes (Feb. 15) that the “ repre- 
sentatives of Spain and the Vatican are engaged in regulating the pending 
questions in the manner required by the interests of the Church and the 
State,” is a word of doubtful omen. The deposed Queen is to return 
to her son’s court. When the last Carlist partisan has hidden away bis 
arms for his son to use the next time, no one who knows what a restored 
Bourbon is, and what the Spanish republican is, will feel that Spain is yet 
in the path of stable conditions. The extinction of Carlism, however, even 
for a generation, and even if it be but the signal for treading once more 
the sterile road of modern Spanish history, is welcome as a blow and a 
discouragement to the Black Party in Europe. The next centre of that 
party’s attack on civilisation lies in a very different quarter, and the battle 
is to be fought with weapons from a different armoury—the steady attempt 
to wrest constitutionalism in Belgium to the purposes of clerical absolutism 
progresses, with a success that may be some solace for the defeats of Don 
Carlos. 

The diplomatic agitation in Eastern Europe, after reaching its height in 
the resolution of the English Government to support the Andrassy Note, 
has for the moment lulled. We see how a mouse may creep from the 
labouring mountain. The Sultan promises to execute the reforms which 
Europe commends to him, and things will be after the promise exactly 
where they were before. The participation of the English Government 
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in the diplomatic action that has been taken, is an event of no con- 
siderable significance. ‘‘ There is a kind of sensation,” said Lord Salisbury 
a few days ago, “a thrill, a longing for action, a desire for a definite aim 
to be stated, and a definite policy announced.” This may be so, but mere 
adhesion to the presentation of Count Andrassy’s Note does not go very far 
towards gratifying such a sensation, and longing for action, and thrill. Nor 
is the present foreign minister at all likely to deal in the satisfaction of 
thrills and sensations. He is, as we must never forget, the man of the 
Luxemburg Guarantee, nor was his policy in 1867, in the Cretan rising, in 
the least respect outside that of the very strictest member of that Man- 
chester school, which Lord Derby’s party and its organs are accustomed to 
describe in such contemptuous and splenetic terms. And English opinion 
has moderated. Time brings roses even to the holder of Turkish bonds. 
Nobody of sense would raise a finger to keep the Turk at Constantinople, 
and we shall never again drift towards the objects of'the Crimean War. 
But one or two tempering considerations have had time to make their way 
into opinion. Is it not always best to leave a violent solution of any political 
situation to the very latest possible moment, if it must at last be violent, and 
may it not be the wisest policy for comparatively disinterested powers like 
England, France, and Germany, to trust to some dissolving process in the 
Turkish Empire, which shall be at the same time a pacifically constructive 
process? It may be that the populations of modern Turkey, like those of old 
Poland, are, in spite of Servia and of Montenegro, wholly without the power 
of political construction, that they lack any patient, strong, clever race like 
the House of Savoy. But, after the first burst of sympathy with Herzego- 
vinian patriotism, and the first burst of fury at unpaid interest, there has been 
a return to the old preference in England for seeing the Turk replaced at 
Constantinople by one of his own group of subject peoples, rather than by a 
Romanoff or a Hapsburg. Isit certain, again, that Austria herself is so much 
more free from internal distraction and from risk of break-up, than Turkey ? 
And, again, England ceases to be a disinterested power when we are told by 
one good authority that, though it might be very well to drive the Sultan across 
the Bosphorus, yet the Sultan in Arabia might be a serious trouble, as he has 
already been a slight trouble, to us in our Eastern Empire; and by another 
good authority that a single Turkish battalion appearing at Bombay with the 
standard of the Sultan would be a worse danger to us than a whole Russian 
army on the Affghan frontier, because every Mahometan in India would be 
bound by all he holds sacred to rise and follow the symbol of the Padishah. 
Such points as these are coming out more prominently. They certainly tend 
to check anything like a policy of thrill and sensation, so far as England is 
concerned. They do not affect the general proposition that it would pro- 
bably be best, if such a measure were possible and stood alone, for an 
Austrian force to help the Sultan in the execution of the required reforms. 
We may, however, do well to remember that in 1867, when Russia, France, 
Prussia, and Italy requested the Porte to include their representatives in 
the Commission for investigating Cretan grievances, the Porte refused to 
make even this partial and temporary surrender of sovereignty. The Sultan 
is too likely to adopt the same attitude now. 
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The electoral campaign in France, ending in the repulse of M. Buffet 
and the return of a decisive republican majority, is the most thoroughly 
satisfactory event m Europe since the ruin of the Empire at Sedan. It 
is perhaps the most hopeful incident for social progress since the 
victory of democracy in the United States ten years ago. In the first 
place it assures, or seems to assure, the final establishment of the only 
form of government that can ever be finally established in France. The 
Republic has been set up before now, but never the Republic of good 
sense. In 1792 and in 1848 the spirit of the nation was higher than it is 
now, and its mood more lofty and imposing, and on both occasions there 
were leaders of dazzling quality. But there was no political experience. 
The lesson had not been learnt, what are the limits of political action in 
social amelioration. The political capacity of France was pitiable, and 
her bad fortune. was extraordinary. Good sense has not often had a 
chance until within the last three years, when a chief made his way to 
the front, who has the singular gift of investing this mere good sense 
with all the magnificence, sonorousness, and brilliance of attraction, that 
have hitherto been reserved to decorate the dreams and chimeras of 
politics. Gambetta has made political common sense as inspiring as the 
Rights of Man in 1785 and as Socialism in 1848. He has given it a size 
and spaciousness and imaginative colour which has made even the fiery 
and generously inflammable spirits of Belleville not only contented but 
enthusiastic. And what is curious is that Gambetta only five years 
ago was repulsed by the nation and banished, for a policy which is still 
admired by some, and which no doubt was full of audacity, but which, 
whatever else it may have been, was not the policy of prudence or 
sagacity. The patriot who talked and acted with the patriotism of sense 
at that sombre hour in the fortunes of France was M. Thiers, and at the 
last elections it was he who was placed in the triumphant position that 
to-day has been given to M. Gambetta. With the rapid versatility of true 
political greatness, M. Gambetta perceived what the fault of the revolu- 
tionary parties had been. They had for eighty years been dashing them- 
selves against the nature of things, against the instincts of the people, 
against the whole set of conditions of social transformation, just as he 
himself had been dashing legion after legion in sterile conflict against the 
invaders. It was a revelation of genius to him that intrepidity, devotion, 
social hope, patriotic fire, might after all go with feasible aims and a might 
consideration of the relations between political cause and political effect. 
He satisfied the craving for violence in his extreme followers by the 
vehemence of his declamation, the deep tones of his voice, the wildness of 
his gesture, and the fierce readiness with which he retaliated on an inter- 
rupter. But underneath, all has been cool, as the head of a man who leads 
French liberalism needs to be, but too seldom has been. 

In his electioneering speeches Gambetta has passed many gibes upon 
those whom he calls the play-actors of parliamentarism ; yet it must be con- 
fessed that he has himself shown a very tolerable mastery of the arts, 
devices, costumes, properties, and stage-business of the parliamentary scene. 
His distinction has been that he never counted all this for more than it was 
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worth. He always looked, as our great leaders in England from Pym down 
to Chatham, and from Chatham’s son down to Bright have looked, beyond 
the walls of the chamber out on to the forces of the country, its necessities, 
its sentiments, its prejudices, its hopes. He said at Belleville (Feb. 15) : 


“Je suis d’une école qui ne croit qu’au relatif, & l’analyse, a l’observa- 
tion, & l'étude des faits, au rapprochement et’ la combinaison des idées; 
d’une école qui tient compte des milieux, des races, des tendances, des pré- 
jugés et des hostilités, car il faut tenir compte de tout: les paradoxes, les 
sophismes pésent autant que les vérites et que les généralités dans la 
conduite des hommes et des choses qui les intéressent. Aussi n’est-on un 
homme politique qu’a la condition de ne pas s’abandonner & des com- 
binaisons de couloirs, & de misérables intrigues, 4 des personnalités qu'il 
faut laisser aux docteurs du parlementarisme.”’ 


In the same speech he won loud plaudits by the energy with which he 
set forth the following thrice and four times sound doctrine : 


‘‘Tl ne faut jamais se payer de mots ni de phrases. II ne faut jamais 
croire qu’on a la force quand on ne l’a pas. II ne faut jamais croire qu’on 
est la majorité quand on ne l’est pas ; il ne faut jamais croire que tout est 
facile quand tout est presque irréalisable. Il faut étre plus viril, plus exact, 
plus consciencieux, savoir résoliment se placer en face de la réalité des 
choses, dresser le compte de toutes les difficultés, ne plus se payer d’illusions, 
ne se laisser abattre par aucun obstacle, poursuivre la tiche 4 remplir, le 
but a atteindre. Il faut marquer, regarder ses adversaires en face, et leur 
livrer bataille sous le regard de l’opinion publique.”’ 


This may seem very elementary truth to a nation of wide and fairly 
successful political experience like ourselves, but to the people of Belleville 
who have been taught for eighty years by their chiefs to pay themselves 
with words and illusions, to defy facts, and to perish under difficulties 
which they would rather perish under than admit, such sense as this, from 
a man who struck their imagination before he appealed to their reason, is 
like manna from heaven. It is incredible that the reactionary party in 
France and their unreflecting friends in the English press should be so 
blind and so unjust as not to see that the one hope for the stability of a 
government is that it shall be inspired by a man, whether Gambetta or 
another, who will use his power and influence to stimulate the political 
manliness and political conscientiousness of these vast masses of men whom 
former leaders made mad with empty phrases and futile passion. 

There is another revolutionary delusion to which the new liberal chief 
will give no countenance nor question. From 1789 down to the last days 
of the Assembly of 1871, French politicians have had an undying faith in 
the absolute efficacy of laws, decrees, and ordinances; in the immediate, 
indubitable, and permanent fulfilment of the objects at which such laws 
and ordinances were directed. Think, then, of the orator being interrupted 


for some minutes by the acclamations of his audience as he was speaking 
in such a vein as this :— 


“Eh bien, la politique qui a préparé les résultats déj4 obtenus est la 
seule qui puisse en poursuivre les fruits, la seule qui puisse déjouer les 
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piéges nombreux qui nous seront tendus par une réaction qui n’a plus 
d’espérance que dans nos défaillances et nos fautes.. C’est maintenant qu’il 
faudra se surveiller soi-méme, se régler et ne jamais aventurer un pas 
sans avoir bien reconnu la solidité du terrain, sans avoir assuré ses derriéres, 
parce que le seul moyen d’aller loin c’est de marcher sirement, étant bien 
résolus & ne jamais revenir en arriére quand une fois nous aurons planté 
notre drapeau sur une position conquise. Cette politique, qui est la poli- 
tique des résultats, est la seule qui soit véritablement conforme aux intérets 
de la démocratie, car ce que je veux, moi, pour la démocratie de mon pays, 
pour la France qu'elle est appelée 4 refaire, ce n’est pas une collection de 
décrets qu’on insére au Monitewr un jour et que la réaction déchire le 
lendemain. Ce que je veux, c’est que l’égalité ne soit pas un vain mot, 
c'est que l'éducation promise au peuple lui soit donnée, non pas par des 
affiches, par des ordonnances mises sur un mur, mais assurée par des faits 
et des actes: par des écoles ouvertes par des maitres en chair et en os, 
par des livres bien faits, par des programmes d’éducation, par des éléves 
qu’on fera entrer et asséoir sur les mémes banes, sans distinction de classe 
et de conditions, et par un ensemble de moyens pratiques et financiers qui 
fassent de la réforme que nous attendons non pas de simples formules, des 
veux stériles, mais une réalité palpable et tangible, une action incessante 
qui descendra jusque sur le dernier d’entre nous, jusque dans les bas-fonds 
de la société, pour y porter l’air, la lumiére et l’intelligence.” 


No wonder that the organs of the Irreconcilable section,—a section of 
excellent aspirations, very self-denying, very honourable, but without a 
method, and without either political science or political art—no wonder that 
they should cry out with an exceeding bitter cry against the ‘ Policy of the 
Relative ’—that they should accuse its author of murdering “ T'idéal, la 
pensée, l’absolu, le sentiment.’ They compare Gambetta to Henry IV. with 
much bitter irony—an irony and a comparison that tell in literature, but in 
the heat of a deadly battle with such a foe as Imperialism are naught. Here 
is a sample :— 


‘Quant 4 ceux qui se firent martyriser pour leur foi, c’étaient autant de 
réveurs et de niais, qui ne considéraient que la nécessité du moment; s’ils 
avaient eu plus de sens et de jugement, ils eussent été faire un petit tour 
i l'étranger, et, la guerre civile apaisée faute de combattants, ils fussent 
revenus assurer le triomphe de Henri IV, qui, lui aussi, était partisan de la 
politique relative, et qui mit la réforme sur le tréne en se déclarant catho- 
lique, absolument comme M. Gambetta proclame la République en cessant 
d’étre républicain. La Réforme, mise sur le troéne par Henri IV, a abouti 
au despotisme catholique de Louis XIV. Rien ne démontre absolument que 
le triomphe de la République n’obtienne pas un couronnement analogue.” 
—(Droits de VHomme. Feb. 21.) 


What distinguishes the large and keen vision of M. Gambetta from the 
narrow vision of M. Buffet is that the latter has been sent into a panic by 
writers of this temper, while the former has seen that such a temper is not 
deep in the nation and not deep even in Paris, and has seen how to meet 
and transform it. His victory over M. Nacquetat such a town as Marseilles 
is one of the many striking proofs of the soundness of his calculations. It 
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would be childish for us to subside into the assurance that the Irreconcilable 
section will never again raise its head. Where things hang on a single life, 
it is impossible to be sure that there will not be either a monarchic restora- 
tion or an anarchic conflagration. All we can know for certain is that M. 
Gambetta has triumphed over greater difficulties than he is ever likely to 
have to face again, and that he has persuaded France that a man may be a 
republican, may repudiate theology (witness his speech at the funeral of 
Edgar Quinet), may promise war against the Church on a far more effective 
plan than Dr. Falk’s, may be the representative and the hero of Belleville, 
and yet and after all may be the leader of a rational and practical party, 
and may, be trusted to keep ‘ moral order’ better than a sinister bigot like 
M. Buffet. 

It is worth while to realise in actual detail what lines the policy of the 
most energetic portion of the French liberals is likely to follow. What 
a does M. Gambetta’s republicanism mean? What is the practical outcome 
of it? On what side will it first make itself felt? M. Gambetta’s speech 
at Bordeaux (Jan. 13) answers all such questions about his programme. 


“Ce programme, il faut le dire et le répéter, est trés-mesuré, trés-sage. 
Je ne dis pas, je me garde de dire que vos représentants l’accompliront 
pendant leurs quatre années de législature ; je ne le crois pas, et, si vous 
voulez toute ma pensée, je ne le veux pas! Si on pouvait seulement 
s’attacher 4 une partie du programme et la réaliser, non pas dans un veu 
platonique, non pas dans une formule légale, mais dans l’exécution patiente 
et attentive, et dans le détail de l’administration générale du pays, je 
m’estimerais suffisamment heureux, et je dirais que les quatre années de 
legislature qui vont s’ouvrir auraient été sagement employées pour le bien 
du pays. Je prends un seul article de ce programme, celui relatif a 1’educa- 
tion nationale. C’est la qu'il faut toujours en revenir...... C’était le 
cri que nous poussions au lendemain de nos désastres : nous reconnaissions 
trés-bien que, ce n’etait pas seulement la force matérielle qui nous avait 
vaincus, mais que dans les combinaisons, dans les perfectionnements apportés 
& Vart de la guerre et aux mille détails qu’elle comporte, la supériorité de 
linstruction avait donné l’avantage 4 nos ennemis, parce que, sur les champs 
de bataille, comme dans le champ de l'industrie, c’est.la force d’esprit qui 
décide de la victoire. Nous avons réclamé alors ce que je réclame 
aujourd’hui; c’était le cri unanime, sortant de toutes les poitrines: la 
Réforme de l'Education Nationale; mais nous n’avons rien obtenu ; nous 
n’avons rien pu arracher ; je me trompe, on a obtenu contre nous une loi de 
division, une loi de recul, une loi de haine, une loi désorganisatrice, une loi 
d’anarchie morale pour la société francaise: je veux parler de la loi sur 
lenseignement supérieur. Eh bien! messieurs, sans entrer dans les 
développements que comporterait un si immense sujet, je dis que la 
tache urgente, pratique et efficace de vos futurs mandataires doit étre 
presque uniquement celle de Vorganisation, a tous les degrés, au point 
de vue des écoles, au point de vue des programmes, au point de vue des 
moyens d’étude, au point de vue financier, dott étre d’assurer la constitu- 
tion de Véducation nationale ; et si nous voulons véritablement aborder une 
telle réforme, il n’y en aurait pas d’autre qui dit venir se jeter au travers, 
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parce que les‘autres peuvent attendre ou peuvent étre resolues plus prompte- 
ment, et qu’elles ne seront méme efficaces que quand celle-li aura réelle- 
ment fonctionné. Donec, dans la discussion de vos idées, quand vous les 
soumettrez, s'il y a lieu, a vos candidats, attachez-vous & étre précis, 4 ne 
jamais aborder une question avant une autre, a établir une véritable série 
mathématique, logique, scientifique, dans les revendications que vous voulez 
faire prévaloir: demandez d’abord % vos députés d’assurer |’éducation; le 
reste, Soyez-en convaincus, vous sera donné par surcroit.” 


This will sound painfully tame to people who have been made drunk by 
eighty years of utopian potions. The new feature in the present situation 
is. that French liberalism has at length found a leader with true courage. 
It requires far more courage to talk in this strain, than to denounce 
tyrants, to promise the millennium, and to march to the guillotine with 
serenity on the brow and a magnanimous phrase on the lips. Such a policy 
brings the French revolutionary party into line with the rest of European 
liberalism, and the momentum which such an accession must add will be 
immense, For a quarter of a century France has shut herself out from 
the good cause in Europe. There is now for the first time since 1850 
reasonable ground for hoping that her forces will count on the side of 
progress. France may not contribute many novel ideas in the region of 
practical politics. Her politicians have much to learn both from 
England and from America before they can solve their two great 
problems—not to mention others—of national instruction and administrative 
decentralisation. Until they have a free press and the free right of meeting, 


they cannot be considered the chiefs of a really free and self-governing 
people. But even in the meantime, it will be an immense gain to liberals 
who are fighting the battle in more prosaic lands te have their principles 
advocated with the elevation, the dignity of phrase, the high social morality, 
and above all the strong sympathy for the common people, as profound as 
it is rational, with which M. Gambctta’s recent speeches have surrounded 
the accepted doctrines of Liberalism all over the western world. 


The opening of another session of parliament reminds us among other 
things how few of our own Liberal chiefs possess the art in which M. Gam- 
betta has shown himself supreme, of making common sense eloquent and 
inspiring. Parliamentary discussion has been more than usually level. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe made vigorous speeches on the subject of the 
purchase of the Suez Canal, but the general impression left on the public 
mind is, that although if they had bought the shares they would certainly 
have done so in a more careful and business-like way, still that they would 
never have bought them at all. The Government have introduced a 
Merchant Shipping Bill which only half satisfies the extreme believers in 
the efficacy of legislative interference; and a Bill for the Enclosure of 
Commons which thoroughly dissatisfies all who are solicitous for the main- 
tenance of popular rights in popular property. The House of Lords by 
another Government Bill, is to retain the shadow of its name as the court of 
final appeal. But, when constituted as such a court, it is only to consist of a 
certain number of professional lawyers, and it is also to receive two Lords 
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of Appeal, who will be to all intents and purposes life peers. How far this 
arrangement promotes or serves the dignity of the Upper House, its 
members may judge for themselves. To the public, provided a step has 
been taken in the direction of a better constituted judiciary, that kind of 
dignity which is consulted by the retention of the shadow while parting 
with the substance, is an object of minor interest. 

A subject to which more popular attention has been attracted is the 
proposal to add to the style of the Sovereign some phrase that shall designate 
her empire in India. India moves incessantly like some swarthy phantom 
in the background of our politics. It sometimes advances, sometimes 
recedes, sometimes stands motionless, but it is always there and its 
presence is always felt like a portentous shadow. Just now in the eye 
of popular interest the shadow moves. Mr. Disraeli’s bold figure of the 
chain of fortresses that connect India with the very gates of England, was 
a more effective way of enabling people to realise our relations to India, 
than the price which they will have to pay for the last acquired link of the 
chain that is not a fortress. A new Viceroy is going out, attended by the 
good wishes of the country and the warm hopes of a troop of friends. 
The country is interested in the experiment of a ruler over India whose 
mental habits have been formed among the more varied, flexible, imaginative 
conditions of continental life and continental diplomacy. The peril of the 
narrowly absolute and insular type was shown in the mischievous blunder 
of Lord Lytton’s predecessor at Baroda. 

A great accountant may be a great man, but he is certainly not 
always a statesman, and even for the adjustment of fiscal questions, ima- 
gination, pliancy, and varied intellectual resource may in certain circum- 
stances do far more valuable work in such a country as India, than the 
most laborious devotion to the methods of the counting-house. Lord 
Northbrook has held office for four years. As to his career, in the absence 
of more than one known occasion for blame, or any marked occasion for 
praise, the disposition of the English press at present rather turns to 
eulogy. The eulogy is necessarily vague, because it springs from no full 
knowledge of the facts. Only the experts can form a really sound opinion, 
and the experts think less favourably of the retiring Viceroy’s achievements. 
Lord Northbrook has been in India what he was when in office in England, 
a most careful and industrious administrator. This has perhaps not proved 
to be quite enough. Lord Northbrook went to India with the idea that the 
country had been over-governed, and he resolved to pursue a policy of rest 
and inaction. Contrasted with the energetic and progressive conduct of his 
predecessor, Lord Northbrook’s may be called a policy not merely of inaction 
but of reaction. With a perfect confidence in his own clear judgment and 
power of mastering details, he is said to have undertaken to administer 
single-handed the affairs of a continent almost as large as Europe, though 
he was necessarily ignorant of its infinite variety of conditions and require- 
ments. The Bengal Famine was the first rough interruption. Its gravity 
was no doubt much exaggerated ; still it Was of sufficient magnitude to call 
out some of the highest powers of statesmanship, both in dealing with the 
immediate problem, and in framing measures to meet an Indian difficulty of 
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constant recurrence and ever-increasing perplexity. The main idea of Lord 
Northbrook’s ‘famine policy,’ if it was statesmanlike, was certainly of a 
singular simplicity. People are starving ; starving people must have food ; 
spend as many millions in buying food as will give plenty to as many 
mouths as you think fit. Itis true that this policy is said to have been 
urged on Lord Northbrook by the Cabinet at home, as it certainly was urged 
upon him with the utmost vehemence by the press—a plea, by the way, 
that does not apply to Lord Northbrook’s mischievous perversity in the 
affair of the Guikwar. And it is true that to Lord Northbrook’s excellent 
qualifications as a man of business we may fairly set down the complete 
success in detail of the operations for the supply of food; and they were 
_ carried out on an enormous scale and in the face of enormous difficulties. 
But when we talk of statesmanship and policy, we are thinking of a man 
who is able to judge rightly for himself, for one thing, and who looks to the 
future, for another thing. Now there has been no evidence that any 
effective thqught was given to the permanent burden that has been laid 
on the country by the profuse expenditure of 6} millions within a few 
months in providing mere temporary relief. No man can measure the 
financial difficulties that must arise if every season of drought is to be 
accompanied by this immense and unproductive outlay. Here we have 
to face the central difficulty of the Indian situation—how to govern 
an immense, distant, unfamiliar dependency, by a democracy, with 
Exeter Hall, with a House of Commons containing a fully representative 
quota of fools, and a press that alternates as to subject races between 
silly philanthropy and bloodthirsty iniquity. ‘‘In the case of India,” 
Mr. Mill said, ‘‘ a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual 
acquiescence are every now and then interfering, and almost always in the 
wrong place. The real causes which determine the prosperity or wretched- 
ness, the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindoos, are too far off 
to be within their ken. They have not the knowledge necessary for sus- 
pecting the existence of these causes, much less for judging of their opera- 
tion. The most essential interests of the country may be well administered 
without obtaining any of their approbation, or mismanaged to almost any 
extent without attracting their notice.” This is every day seen to be 
perfectly true. It is very easy for patriots at Westminster to groan at 
Mr. Lowe for talking of our having to give up India one day, but if the 
famine policy for which Lord Northbrook has been so much praised is 
to be systematically repeated, how is financial ruin to be avoided? For 
we have to remember that a constantly accumulating burden of debt in 
India is accompanied by no corresponding development of productive 
resources ; and such a burden may before long readily become a source of 
even greater difficulty to the government and greater misery to the people, 
than the very distress which we designed to remedy. 

Lord Northbrook’s financial policy has on the whole been extremely care- 
ful and economical, But here too there has probably been a too exclusive 
attention to the wants of the immediate present. Some of his latest acts 
in connection with the customs tariff are before long likely to give rise to 
sharp criticism. In India the fiscal system is extremely rudimentary. The 
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land revenue is the only branch of the public income which can properly be 
said to be based on the wealth of the country, or to be susceptible of 
development with the increase of public wealth. On the other hand the 
wants of advancifg civilisation are infinite. Looking beyond the mere 
present, it is impossible not to see that many and serious changes must be 
made, to place the finances on a. really sound basis, and to bring the 
revenues into the requisite relation with the various sources of public 
wealth. And the problem is complicated by the strong political pressure by 
which the Lancashire manufacturers are able to back their protests against 
at least one profitable item in the Indian tariff. Neither the difficult 
questions on the North West frontier, nor the difficult questions connected 
with the native armies, will give the new Viceroy so many sleepless nights 
and harassing days as the prodigious enigma of Indian finance. 


Some elections have taken place, and are worth noticing. Those in the 
counties have been of various meaning. Take East Suffolk, for instance, 
where no liberal has sat for forty years. A clergyman who has had a 
benefice in an eastern county for nearly forty years recently described 
the deterioration of public life in those parts to the present writer. 
‘‘The county people,” he said, ‘“‘ are withdrawing more and more from 
political affairs and from everything else except hunting and battues. 
They don’t go into the army, because they fear the examinations. They 
don’t go to India for the same reason. They don’t go into electioneering, 
because they dislike the roughness of it and the necessity of conciliating 
people whom they regard as dependents.” Probably the same is true of 
other parts of England besides Suffolk. Whether it be true or not that the 
old possessors of power are becoming indifferent to it, that will not much 
longer be the case with the new possessors of power. 

The success of the tenant farmers in North Shropshire, their revolt in 
Dorsetshire, the resignation of Mr. Clare Read, are all so many signs that 
the class which has the election of county members in its hands is begin- 
ning to awake. Discontent, accompanied by the growing consciousness of 
power, is certain to spread very rapidly. The landlords of both parties 
can no longer count upon the ‘fine brute votes’ of their tenants. The 
farmers have hitherto been, and still are in name, Tories almost to a man. 
They have been devoted followers of the landed gentry, staunch adherents 
of the Established Church, and bitter opponents of National Education. 
They have considered the town radicals their natural enemies. They 
have consistently opposed every proposition which has emanated from the 
hostile ranks. But if it be once made clear to them that the objects which 
they are beginning earnestly to desire will have the hearty support of 
those whom they chose to take for born foes, the whole fabric of their 
Toryism will receive a shock, and we may yet see Radicals returned to 
Parliament for English counties in defiance alike of Whig and Tory land- 
lords. The Conservatism of the farmers is based on the supposed interests 
of the land. Their views on ecclesiastical questions are less the expression 
of strong and intelligent conviction, than a kind of political log-rolling, by 
which tho various vested interests of the country ally themselves together 
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for mutual protection. When it is recognised that this alliance has ceased 
to be mutually advantageous, the tacit compact will be at an end; and new 
combinations will take its place. When that happens, then those who are 
best acquainted with the slow workings of the bucolic mind, are tolerably 
sure that not even the desire to secure the continued presence of ‘a 
cultivated gentleman in every parish,’ will be suffered to over-ride more 
material interests. 

It would be premature to count these possibilities as immediately probable. 
A certain section of the liberals, who have for a long time excused their 
unwillingness to set the political machinery in motion by interest in its 
further perfection, declare their anxiety to make the extension of Household 
Suffrage to the Counties the first object of the whole party. If they succeed, 
all hopes of an alliance with the farmers may be abandoned. The conces- 
sion of a share of political power to the agricultural labourers has for their 
employers all the terrors of the Red Spectre in France. If it be made the 
first point in a revival of liberal activity, they will give up their hopes of 
Tenant Right and County boards sooner than accept it. Their prejudice on 
the subject does not make the extension of the franchise less just or less 
certain. But it is a fact which may well be taken into consideration by the 
liberal leaders, whenever they set themselves seriously to determine the order 
of precedence of the reforms which our generation has to accomplish. 

If we turn from the counties to the boroughs, we find that the 
elections are disclosing the fact which some of us were wholly prepared for, 
that the thoroughgoing Liberal is gradually edging out the over-cautious 
Liberal. The great law of Survival of the politically Fittest is operat- 
ing in the extinction of the timid Whig and the rise of a stronger 
breed. At Leominster a candidate has been elected who is of the 
very boldest school of liberalism, and this in the face of a very strong 
Conservative opponent. The significant circumstance about this election 
is that the canvassers directed the whole of their efforts to convincing the 
electors that absolute secrecy was secured. Hitherto the tenants and small 
people have been very doubtful of this. There is little doubt that 
200 voters promised the Tories and then balloted for the Liberal. Im- 
moral enough ; but not really more so than the pressure exerted by the 
other side. And fortunately the new form of immorality will put an end to 
the old form, and then both will vanish together. At any rate, there is the 
fact for politicians to take to heart, that the Ballot is winning confidence as 
a means of really secret voting. At Burnley the successful candidate was 
chosen by the local liberal leaders in preference to another liberal aspi- 
rant, because the latter was of too mild a shade. At Manchester the 
so-called moderates were anxious to fight the battle not with Mr. Bright, 
but with Mr. Hibbert. They were overruled, and they now admit that 
none but an advanced candidate will henceforth be able to rouse the spirit 
of the effective sections of the party. We do not in the least incline to 
overrate the significance of these elections in measuring the relative strength 
of Liberals and Conservatives. That such.acandidate as Mr. Powell should 
secure so solid a vote in a city like Manchester is a warning, along with a 
hundred other signs, that we are still a long way from the end of the Con- 
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servative reaction. The moral of what is going on in the country is not 
that the Conservative feeling is declining, but that when liberalism does 
revive in the constituencies, it will be something more than the official 
doctrine contemplates. 

There is something really amazing in the complacent blindness with 
which politicians and journalists persist in ignoring the revolution that 
was effected by the Reform Act of 1867. The transfer of power from 
the ten-pounders to all ratepaying householders and to lodgers under 
certain conditions was none the less a revolution, in spite of the con- 
servative majority which the new rulers of the country elected in 1874. 
Lord Derby’s statement at. Edinburgh about the power of the workmen 
to do what they liked in the legislature, was an overstatement, and will 
remain one until a redistribution of seats has taken place. How little 
really representative the present system is, may be illustrated by one cir- 
cumstance. If there is a single sentiment or opinion in which the work- 
ing class all over the country is unanimous, it is in hostility to certain 
unnameable Acts for garrison towns. The sentiment may be a mis- 
take; of its merits we say nothing. But as a plain mattér of fact, this 
is the sentiment not only of the working class, but of the great mass of the 
dissenters and of evangelical professors generally. Yet the unnameable 
Acts, whether fortunately or otherwise, remain and for a time at any rate 
are likely to remain. There can hardly be a more striking instance of the 
defective representative character of existing arrangements. 

Still Lord Derby was certainly nearer the truth than most of his friends 
and followers. One conservative writer, for instance, wonders that so 
advanced a liberal as the new member for Manchester should be chosen to 
fight the battle of ‘ an intelligent unsentimental community of manufacturers 
and merchants.’ But the political community is no longer composed of 
manufacturers and merchants. At the polls they are the least considerable 
part of the community. Even their power in choosing the candidate is 
becoming rigorously limited by the necessity of conciliating the opinions, 
the sentiments, the prejudices of their new masters. The change has not 
yet made itself profoundly felt, but nothing can hinder its decisive operations 
within our own life-time. Wise conservatives see the peril. The success 
of+their arch-gambler’s first throw does not reassure them. It is as if they 
saw a friend forsaking sober business for speculation, and exulting in his 
first thousands. They know that these easy winnings presage beggary. 
It is quite true that English political instincts are cautious, rather indolent, 
and averse from argumentation. But our constituencies in their present 
form and frame of mind, are not at all unlikely to consent to great changes, 
rather than endure the vexation of having to listen to prolonged disputes 
about them, They will even concede to importunity, as they have done 
before now, what they would not concede to the most persuasive demon- 
stration of expediency. The future depends, more than anything else, 
upon the amount of trouble which the political class will take in training 
the mass of the new voters. We are not talking of mere literary 
instruction. That indeed is now an indispensable condition either of 
progress or stability in any democracy that is more than the worst sort of 
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oligarchy in disguise. The effective training is training in the discussion, 
management, and decision of their own civil affairs. 

What we need far more than schemes for representing minorities are 
habits that will stimulate the political education of majorities. And 
these can only be formed locally and in local centres. Mr. Grant Duff 
made a suggestive observation at Elgin the other day. ‘I confess,” 
he said, “I often feel sad to see men drearily circulating through the 
division lobbies, content to be mere pawns in the game which is played 
by others, when they could be so infinitely greater as well as more 
useful, by standing on their own individual importance and administering 
their wealth for noble ends.” (Feb. 5.) This far-seeing remark covers 
more than the mere administration of wealth, and applies to other 
people besides capitalists. To be a great citizen may one day seem a 
higher aim than to be a small member of parliament, and good citizenship 
is capable of many forms much more important and far-reaching than 
even the bestowal of munificent endowments. One of these forms is to 
assist in the task of officering our democracy ; of instructing and interesting 
them first about the affairs that lie at their doors, and then about the 
greater affairs ; of accustoming them to think about good government and 
good laws. This cannot be done by means of a course of twelve lectures 
on political economy. Action is the only education: action and responsi- 
bility for your opinions being true. And this action must be something 
very different from the mere giving of a vote once in five years. Political 
interest needs regular stimulation—not by the continual agitation of 
‘blazing principles,’ but by furnishing many opportunities to members of 
every class for social action on a scale where they can see and understand 
what kind of difference their action makes. The wage-receiving classes 
are for the most part shut out by the unalterable conditions of their life 
from seats on administrative and deliberative boards. They have not the 
time, and even if School Boards and Town Councils were foolish enough 
to hold their sessions in the evening, as the House of Commons does, a 
workman who was at the mill or the foundry at six in the morning, and has 
been engaged in exhausting work in a heated atmosphere all day, is 
hardly in the humour for public accounts, estimates, and balance sheets at 
night. But the workmen are perfectly capable of being interested in the 
broad and general aspects of public business. ‘‘I have often been im- 
pressed at our country town meetings,” Mr. Emerson has recently said, 
‘with the accumulated ability in each village of 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 men 
who speak so well and so easily handle the affairs of the town. I often 
hear the business of a little town (with which I am most familiar) discussed 
with a clearness and thoroughness, and with a generosity, too, that would 
have satisfied me had it been in one of the larger capitals.” England will 
hardly give so good an account as the United States, until our schools have 
had time to become a more important force, but even now the sound sense 
and the ‘‘ generosity ” of the people who go to ward-meetings and town- 
meetings will compare favourably with the same qualities in gatherings of 
greater pretensions. But the army needs officers, and it depends on the 
activity, self-denial, and sense of those who have disinterested public 
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spirit and intelligence; whether the function of officership shall be per- 
formed by them, or by a selfish and low-minded class of professional 
politicians. . 

So far as legislation goes, there is only one way of attracting the best 
members of the middle class into some more effective participation in public 
business than occasional attendance at a caucus for choosing a parliamentary 
candidate. This way is to make local governing bodies more important. 
The more interesting and important the functions of an assembly, the better 
the quality of the intelligence that is likely to come to it. One reason why 
the House of Representatives at Washington has so small a share of the 
best men in the country, compared even with our House of Commons, is 
that its business is so much less important to America than the business of 
the House of Commons is to England. The State legislatures pre-occupy 
an immense department of governmental action, and they do their work as 
a rule intelligently enough. With us, there will be plenty of important 
work left for the central Parliament, after there has been an increase of the 
attributions of the local parliaments. At present, there is no unwillingness 
in the legislature to remit questions to be decided by local authorities. But 
then parliament seems half afraid of its own policy, and its conception of 
permissive legislation, wholesome as it is in one respect, is extremely weak 
and vicious in another. The true principle of all legislation of this kind is 
to leave to local bodies no alternative in the application of a given measure, 
but the widest possible discretion in the manner of its administration. 
Again, one of the most excellent steps for the improvement of local 
bodies would be to concentrate in one of them the functions that are now’ 
dispersed among several. The Town Council performs one set of duties, 
the Board of Guardians another set, the School Board a third, the Licensing 
Magistrates a fourth, the Governors of an Endowed School a fifth. There 
may possibly have been good reasons for this dispersion of offices, when 
they were first devised. It is hard to see what reasons are now to be 
urged against their union in a single local parliament, a representative body 
with powers for all the local purposes of the neighbourhood. At present, 
though the Council of a great town may in a single year authorise the 
expenditure of as large a sum as the government of the country has given 
for half of the Suez Canal, yet the work of the Council of an ordinary cor- 
poration hardly exceeds the business of a small contractor. If you added 
to this the work of the School Board, another set of persons would be inter- 
ested in watching its proceedings; the administration of the Poor Laws 
would attract others ; the control of the public-houses, and the administra- 
tion of any local endowments, would do the same. In a body of this kind, 
among its many other advantages, we could count upon finding feeling 
enough for good government and the public weal, to counterbalance that 
penuriousness of the smaller rate-payer which is so natural considering his 


circumstances, and yet is so threatening an impediment in the way of social 
improvement. 


February 2, 1876. 





